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_ ADVERTISEMENT . © 
* 


TRANSLATOR. 


HEN the ever-memorable expedition of the 
| French againſt Egypt was committed to the 
care of GENERAL BONAPARTE, it is well known that 
he perſuaded a number of men. of learning. and 
ſcience to accompany him, many of whom had been 
eminent in France for their talents and induſtry, + 
The Work Which is here, preſen ted to the Publio 

is a faithful tranſlation of the Memoirs and Obſerva- 
tions of thoſe perſons. It conſiſts of a number of 
papers on various topics, which were brought from 
Egypt by General Bonaparte, preſented by him to 
the National Inſtitute, and lately ſelected, arranged, 
and publiſhed by that learned and diſtinguiſhed Body - 

The reader will naturally expect to find conſider- 
able information concerning the manners, cuſtoms, 
arts, and natural productions of the curious and in- 
tereſting country to which theſe papers relate. In 
this expectation, he will not be diſappointed. Al- 
lowing for the great diſficultics which attend the 
collecting of ſcientific information in a country 
where every progreſs was made in a hoſtile manner, 


and which, though ſo much celebrated in hiſtory, 
| has 
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has long been in a ſtate of very imperfe> civilizations 
theſe ſcientific Memoirs will be found to contain a 
variety of matter highly intereſting to the lovers of 
philoſophical knowledge, and which will materially 


aafſliſt the labours of thoſe who may chooſe to exa- 


mine into the characteriſtic diſtinctions of the ſin- 
gular people who oven this remarkable 1 of 
the globe. 

Some of the Memoirs bear the marks of being 
haſtily compoſed, but theſe form by no means a large 
portion of the preſent Work; and as it is underſtood 
that the French original is a ſelection of the Me- 
moirs which were judged the moſt worthy of publi- 
cation, no omiſſions or alterations have been made 
by the Engliſh Editor, which might render the 
tranſlation any thing elſe than an accurate and com- 
plete copy of the original Work. 


London, 
' March 31½, 1800. 
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E G E. 7. 


FORMATION OP THE INSTITUTE OF EGYPT, 


ONAPARTE, "A —— in chief, by 
a ſpecial order, dated the 3d Fructidor, tn 
year (20th Auguſt, 1798), enjoined, that an In- 
ſtitute ſhould be formed at Cairo, for the culti- 
vation of Arts and Sciences. It is intended that 
hos —— ſhall be principally occupied : 
With the propagation and progreſs of 
„ throughout Egypt; and | 
20. With an enquiry into, the ſtudy, and the 
communication of natural, economical, and hiſ- 
torical facts relative to that country. | 
The Egyptian Inſtitute is divided into four 
ſections, which are thoſe of Mathematics, Na- 
* tural Philoſophy, Literature and the Fine Arts, 
and Political Economy. Each ſection is com- 
poſed of twelve members ; that of Mathematics, 
is the only one at preſent complete. There are 
two "Fs vacant in the department of Natural 
. Philoſophy; 
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Philoſophy ; fix in that of Political Economy; 
and ſour in that of Literature and the Fine Arts. 


Lift of Members of the Inflitute. 


MATHEMATICS, 
Andreoſſi, Leroi, 
Bonaparte, Malus, 
Coſtaz, Monge, 
Fourier, Nouet, 
Girard, Queſnot, 
„ Say.“ 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Berthollet, Deſgenettes, 
Champy, _ Dolomieu, 
Conte, Dubois, 
Delille, 8 Geoffroy, 
Deſcotils, Savigny. 
: POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Caffarelli, Shulkouſki, 
Gloutier, Sucy, & e 
Pouſſielgue, Tallien. 1 
* He was ſucceeded by the Citizen Lancret. | 
+ He has retired, and is ſucceeded by the citizen Lartey. { 
Replaced by the citizen Corancez. 
$ Retired, and replaces. by the citizen Tauvelet Bour- 
rienne. 
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A 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
Denon, D. Raphael, 

| Dutertre, _ KRedoute, 

Norry, Rigel, 
Parſeval, Venture.“ 


SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS AND LA- 
BOURS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Inſtitute of Egypt met for the firſt 
time on the 6th Fructidor (23d Auguſt) ; 
will continue to. aſſemble on the primidi and /ex- 
tid; (firſt and ſixth days) of every decade. Citi- 
zen Monge was elected Preſident, and citizen 
Bonaparte, Vice- preſident, for the enſuing quar- 
ter; citizen Fourier was nominated perpetual 
Secretary. 

Citizen Bonaparte then propoſed the follow- 
ing queſtions : 

19. Are the ovens employed in bake vow 
for the army, ſuſceptible of any improvements, 
in regard to the expenditure of fuel, and in what 
do theſe improvements conſiſt > The examina- 
tion of this queſtion was referred to a committee 
compoſed of the citizens Berthollet, MON 
Monge, and Say. | 

* Replaced by citizen Ripault.. ry 
B 2 29. a 
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20. Are there any indigenous means of ſub- 
ſtituting another ingredient inſtead of hops, in 
the beer made in Egypt? Referred to a com- 
mittee compoſed of the citizens Berthollet, Coſ- 
taz, Deſgenettes, and Gloutier. | 
39. What are the modes uſually employed for 
clarifying and duleifying the waters of the Nile? 
Referred ts a committee compoſed of the citi- 
zens Berthollet, Coſtaz, Monge, and Venture. 

40. Conſidering the preſent ſtate of affairs at 
Cairo, which ought to be conſtructed, a wind or 
a water mill? Referred to a committee conſiſt- 
ing of the citizens Andreoſſy, Caffarelli, Coſtas, 
Malus and Say. 

30. Does Egypt furniſh reſources for the bei. 

cation of gunpowder, and what are thoſe re- 
fources? Referred to a committee compoſed of 

the citizens Andreofly, Berthollet, Malus, Monge, 
and Venture. 

60. What is the preſent ſtate of incifpbudence; 
of the judicial order, both civil and eriminal, 
and alſo of education in Egypt? What are the 
improvements that can be introduced into theſe 
branches, and are at the ſame time deſired by 
the people of the country ? The committee en. 
truſted with collecting the neceflary information 
on theſe various Tutyectss; was compoſed of the 

citizens 


ww 
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citizens Gn Shulkouſki, Suci, * Tallien.. 
A committee, conſiſting of the citizens Caffarelli, 
Coſtaz, Geoffroy, Monge, and Tallien, was af- 
terwards appointed : 1t was charged with pro- 
poſing a plan of regulations for the Inſtitute. 
In the ſeſſion of the 11th Fructidor, citizen 
Andreofly delivered a report relative to the 
fabrication of gunpowder in Egypt, and Citizen 
Monge read a memoir on the optical pheno» 
menon, called mirage,* by the French ſailors. 
A committee was afterwards appointed, to 
draw up comparative tables of the weights and 
meaſures of Egypt, and thoſe of France: it was 
compoſed of the citizens Coſtaz, Geoffroy, and 
Malus. Another was enjoined to make prepa- 
rations for facilitating the compoſition of an 
Arabian vocabulary, to enable the French to 
keep up the neceſſary communications with the 
inhabitants of Egypt: this conſiſted of the citi- 
zens, Deſgenettes, Shulkouſki, and Tallien. 
The citizen Monge, on the 16th Fructidor, 
exhibited to the ailemby a ſpecimen of the ſtone 
with which the caſtle of Cairo had been built; 
it was cut out of the rock on which the fortifi- 
cations now ſtand. This calcarcqus ftopge is com- 
* This is uſually denominated a 792g-bank by the Englith 
navigators, and is very common in the warm latitudes. FP, 


3 poſed 
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poſed of what is commonly called the nummi/- 
matical ſhell, becauſe it reſembles little pieces of 
money. Theſe ſhells ſplit with great facility, if 
taken longitudinally ; within is found a very thin 

ſubſtance, diſpoſed in a ſpiral form; it ſerves 
as a lodging to the animal that forms it. A 


ſtone in every reſpect ſimilar to this is found at 


Laon, the principal town of the department of 
the Aiſne, where it has been employed in build- 
ing. One would think that he ſaw the walls of 
that place, when he beholds the ruins of the 
caſtle of Cairo. 

Citizen Berthollet read a memoir on the 
formation of ammoniac ; he explained the nature 
of the precipitate that reſults from the diſſolution 


of tin, in conſequence of the mixture of the 


muriatic with the nitric acid. This precipitate 
is not, as has been hitherto ſuppoſed, an indiſ- 


ſoluble oxyd of tin, but a combination of tin, 


highly oxydated with the ammoniac. The tin, 


wn which and oxygene there is a great 


affinity, decompoſes the nitric acid and the wa- 
ter, and then the azote and hydrogene unite to- 
gether to produce the ammoniac. The laſt ſub- 
ſtance combines with the oxyd of tin, and forms 
the precipitate we have juſt mentioned. 

This explanation 18 ſupported by the follow- 


ing 
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ing experiments :—the AmMMOniae is withdrawn 
from this precipitate by the action of heat and 


the admixture of lime. The diſſolution of tin 
in the muriatic acid, even when 1mpregnated 


with the oxygenated muriatic actd, docs not then 


afford any precipitate ; but this 1s formed the 
moment that a little ammoniac is poured an. 
The muriatic diſſolution of tin, to which is add- 
ed the oxygenated muriatic of potaſh, preſerves 
it without being ſubject to turn thick, even 
when it is expoſed to heat. | 

It is highly important in the art of dying to 
be able to keep the diſſokution of tin without its 
either getting foul, or the oxyd of tin ſettling 
at the bottom, by means of precipitation. It has 


been propoſed that it ſhould be prepared with 
the muriatic acid alone, and that the dyer ſhould 


impregnate it with the oxygenated muriatic acid 
during each operation; but, inſtead of this em- 


barrafling impregnation, which is attended with 


great uncertainty in reſpect to the proportions, 


Citizen Berthollet propoſes to add a determi- 
nate quantity of the oxygenated muriatic- of 


potaſh, by means of which, tin highly oxydated, 
cealcs to ſolicit the decompoſition of water, and 
confequently the formation of ammoniac ; ſo 7 
that the diflolution is thus preterved in an uni- 
forr | 3 
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He announces, that ſeveral other metallic pre- 


eipitates are alſo indebted for their diſtinctive 
properties, to the ammoniac which has formed 


itſelf, and remains in combination with them. 
In the ſeſſion of the 21ſt Fructidor, citizen 


Shulkouſki informed his colleagues, that he 
had obſerved a buſt of Iſis on the banks of the 


Nile, near Feraneh, and two ſtones inſcribed with 


hieroglyphics in a garden of the ſame village; 


he requeſted that they might be tranſported to 


Cairo, and placed within the buildings occupied 
by the Inſtitute. 


Citizen Say read a note containing the reſult 


of a comparative experiment with wood, reed, 


and the ſtalk of the carthamus (carthamus tinc- 
rorius, Lin.) for the purpoſe of heating ovens. 


This note alſo exhibited the advantages and diſ- 


advantages of each of theſe three cumbuſtibles, 
as well i in reſpect to the duration, as to the de- 
gree of heat produced by the W e of a 


determinate quantity. 
The committee for perfecting the grinding of 


corn, informed the aſſemhly that the arrival of 


ſeveral mechanics attached to the commiſſion of 
arts, would ſacilitate the conſtruction. of a wind- 

mill. | . 
Citizen Geoffory read a memoir on the wing of 
the 


es 


comprehend the diviſion of time, according to 
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the oſtrich, and citizen Beauchamp was nomi- 
nated a member of the Inſtitute in the ſection 
of Natural Hiſtory. 


On the 26th Fructidor, citizen Gay, in the 
name of a committee, preſented a report relative 
to the moſt advantageous ſpecies of fuel for the 
ovens of the army, and alſo on the means of leſ- 
ſening its conſumption. It reſults from this, 
that the ſtalks of the carthamus, reeds, and the 
ſtraw of Indian corn, can furniſh a ſufficient 
quantity of cumbuſtibles for the ovens, and that 


too at a leſs price than in France ; the difference 


may be eſtimated a: 20 per cent. The conſtruc. 
tion of the ovens, care in the manner of heating 
them, and the rapid ſucceſſion of batches, wall 
diminiſh the quantum required ; in addition to 
theſe means, new ovens may be built, in which 
the current of air ſhall be more rapid than in 
thoſe now in ule. 

Citizen Bonaparte laid on the table a copy 
of © the Meteorological Regiſter for the 7th 


year; he at the ſame time invited the Inſtitute 


to take the neceſſary meaſures for drawing up an 
almanack. The citizens Beauchamp, Monge, 


Nouet, and D. Raphael, were intruſted with the 


completion of it. This triple calendar is to 


the 
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/ 
the different modes adopted by the French, the 
Cophts, and the Muſſulmen. 


Citizen Fourier read a memorial on the ge- 


neral reſolution of algebraical equations. 


Citizen Parſeval recited a tranſlation of a frag- 


ment of the ſeventeenth canis of Taflo. 


The citizen Deſgenettes addreſſed the aſſem- 
bly relative to the ſalubrity of Egypt; he began 
by enumerating the diviſions of the year, ac- 
cording to Proſper Alpinus. That phyſician 
diſtinguiſhes tour ſeaſons occurring at different 
periods from thoſe in Europe: the ſpring, which 


3s compoſed of the months of January and 


February ; the ſummer, which continues fix 
months, and is divided into two diſtin& portions, 


of which March, April, and May, conſtitute the 


one, and June, July, and Auguſt, the other. The 
autumn, conſiſts of September and October; 
the wihter, of November and December. Citizen 


Deſgenettes briefly enumerated the maladies 
peculiar to each of theſe ſeaſons; he remarked 


that the army, during the laſt ſummer, had 
in general experienced only three diſeaſes, the 
ophthalmy, the diarrhoea, and the dyſentery, 
relative to which he delivered a number of ob- 


ſervations which he means to publiſh. He 


aſſigns as the predominant cauſc of theſe mala- 
dics, 


o 


5 
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dies, eſpecially the two laſt, the frequent changes 
of the atmoſphere ; he has accordingly invariably 
directed towards this point, the advice given by 
him in the various orders of the day. Repeated 
obſervations have in fa& demonſtrated that in 
nearly all diſeaſes, there is a general tendency 
to carry the humour which conſtitutes tranſpi- 
ration from within towards the ſurface; that is 
to ſay, from the inteſtines to the ſkin. - This 
remark ſhews with how much circumſpection 
all violent or draſtic purgatives ought to be 
avoided, and the advantages reſulting from the 
employment of the minoratives, when evacuation, 
becomes neceſſary. The ancients have long ſince 
recommended ſhght purgatives, whenever there 
was any danger of diminiſhing the tranſpiration, 
and Sanctorius hath ſince demonſtrated by his 
ſtatical experiments, that the adminiſtration of 
theſe means, ſcarcely produces ſenſible evacua- | 
tions. It has alſo been remarked, that mercurial 
preparations taken internally, and external fric- 
tions, even when methodically adminiſtered, 
far from producing ſalutary effects, have often 
proved greatly detrimental, in the treatment of 
venereal maladies, ſo that it became neceſſary 
to recur to ſudorifics for a cure. 
Citizen Deſgencttes afterwards alluded to the 
preſent 
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preſent medical epochof the year, the paſſage from 
ſummer to autumn, being that which is the moſt 
critical in Europe ; but he thinks, that it may not 
perhaps prove equally deleterious in this climate, 
as the autumn is very ſhort, and already annqun- 
ces itſelf as little elſe than a continuation of ſum- 
mer. The maladies fo be dreaded in autumn, 
are fevers, eſpecially intermittent ones; and the 


latter, which are rather dangerous, are gencrally 


ſuppoſed to be indebted for their exiſtence, to 
the neighbourhood of marſhes; but the rapid 
manner in which the Nile retreats, and that, by 
means of which the earth is all of a ſudden cover- 
ed with an abundant vegetation, ought to render 
us eaſy in regard to this particular: the ſoil we 
inhabit has no affinity whatever to a marſh. 
The phyſician whoſe diſcourſe we here analyze, 
concluded by a reference to that redoubtable ma- 


lady, which already excites the ſolicitude of go- 


vernment, and announced, that not withſtand- 


ing his repeated enquiries, he was as yet unable 


to obtain a ſatisfactory history of it. He has how- 
ever perceived, that in this country they gener 
ally confound all peſtileritial fevers which are ex- 
ceedingly various, and form a genus ot themſelves, 
with the plaguc proper y lo called, w hich isa very 

circum- 
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cured ſpecies. Future obſervations, muſt 
decide this queſtion. | 
During the ſeſſion of the firſt compiler 
day, of the year 6, (September 17, 1798) Ci- 
tizen Beauchamp preſented an abridged calen- 
dar capable of being inſtantly printed for the uſe 


of the army. This contains both the old and 


new diviſion of time. 
Citizen Berthollet enumerated FI modes prac- 


tiſed at preſent in Egypt for the manufacture of 


indigo; they are extremely ſimple but imperfect. 
It will however be caty, by means of a few 
changes to improve the fabrication of this 1 impor- 
tant production. ; 
Citizen Fourier read the deſcription of a ma- 
chine, worked entirely by the wind, and capable 
of being employed for watering the ground. The 
wheel expoſed to the action of this element is 
horizontal ; all the other parts are ſtationary, and 
the ſails ſo placed, that they always turn round in 
the ſame manner, whatever may be the direction 
of the current of air. | 
The members did not aſſemble, on the firſt 
Vendemiuire, 5th year, (September 22d, 1798) 


on account of the celebration of the feſtival in 


honor of the anniverſary of the foundation 
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On the 6th, citizen Pouſſielgue preſented a 
printed work by citizen Corancez, the title of 
which was, © A ſummary of a new method, 
for reducing the principal theorems of geometry, 
to a ſimple analytical proceſs.” The Inſtitute 
gave orders, that this work ſhould be depoſited 
in its library. | 
Citizen Norry read a memoir on Pompey's co- 
lumn. In conſequence of this paper, citizen 
Dolomicu delivercd his opinion relative to the 
epoch of its erection, which according to him, 
ought to be referred to the age, that follows 
the reign of Conſtantine. The capital and 
pedeſtal, exhibit the marks of decay, viſible in 
the architecture of thoſe times; but the ſhaft 
muſt appertain to an anterior epoch, when this 
art flouriſhed in all its purity. 
Citizen Savigny read a memoir relative to a 
new ſpecies of 1ymplicea. 
Citizen Dutertre preſented a paper on the 
eſtabliſhment of a public ſchool for drawing. His 
. propoſition was referred to the examination of a 
committee, compoſed of the citizens Denon, 
Deſgenettes, Norry, Redoute, Rigo, and Sucy. 
Citizen Coſtaz rcadla memoir, in which hes 
explained the variations of the colour of the ſea. 
Citizen Parſcyal recited a tranſlation in verſe, 
of 
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which we find in Danville's maps. 
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of a fragment of the ſeventeenth canto of Je- 
ruſalem Delivered. On the 4th Vendemaire, the 


Preſident made an offer in the name of General 


of Brigade Beliard, of twenty mummies of 
birds, preſerved in pots of free-ſtone, ſeated 
up. The examination was referred to a com- 
mittce compoſed of the citizens Bonaparte, Deſ- 
genettes, Dan Dutertre, Geoffroy, and 


Sucy. 


Citizen Porte, a Frenchman ſettled at Cairo 


before the arrival of the army, and who has been 
occupied ever ſince, about the cultivation and 


manufacture of indigo, preſented a ſpecimen of 
the produce. A committge compoſed of the ci- 
tizens Berthollet, Coſtaz, and Deſcotels, was no- 
minated to deliver in a report upon this ſubject. 
A member of the Inſtitute read a memoir on 
the ophthalmy,* drawn up by Citizen Larrey. 
The Citizen Beauchamp delivered a narrative 
of his yoyage from Conſtantinople to Trebiſond. 
It is well known that Bonne afligns a very diſ- 
terent poſition to the Caſpian Sea, from that- 
He, indeed; 


preſerves the well-known ſituation of Aſtracan ; 


but by giving to the Black Seca a conſiderable 


extent from eaſt to weſt, he brings 5 forward the 
* 4 diſeaſe of the eyes. | DE 

Caſpian, * 
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Caſpian, and withdraws a remarkable portion. 
of Aſia towards the eaſt. Citizen Beauchamp 
having already determined the longitude of Iſpa- 


han, thus diſcovered the error of Bonne, but it 


became ſtill neceſſary to give an exact admea- 
ſurement of the length of the Black Sca, by 
aſcertaining the ſituation of Trebiſond, in reſpect 
to the meridian of Pera; this has alſo been ac- 
compliſhed by Citizen Beauchamp, on the re- 


commendation of the board of longitude, and 


the queſtion is now fully decided. The differ- 
ence of longitude between Paris and Trebiſond, 


is not 43®, as Bonne maintains, but 379 18“ 5" ; 


which ſubtracts more than 80 leagues from the 
length of the Black Sea. This determination 
was obtained by the application of the ma- 


rine time-keeper, the diſtances of the ſun and 


moon, and the eclipſes of the ſatellites of Jupi- 


ter. The author of the memoir has annexed an 


account of the difficulties experienced by him, 
in repairing by ſea to Trebiſond, which is no 
longer remarkable at preſent, than in conſequence 
of our recollecting that it was once the abode 
vt the Greek emperors. 

Citizen Delille read a memoir on the palm- 


trec that produces the fruit called damm, (or 


do. ) After the enumeration of the characters 
common 


Cl 
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common to the different genera of palm- trees, 
the author gave a minute deſcription of the berry 
of the damm, and made it appear evident that this 
is preciſely the ſame as what Theophraſtus has 
denominated cufiofera. It is not a little remark- 
able, that Bauhin, Pococke the traveller, and 
Linnæus himſelf, who have mentioned the 
palm- tree of the Thebaid, have not recollected 
that the damm is the cuſi of Theophraſtus, al- 
though a figure of it be found in Dioſcorides. 
It is the more important not to neglect theſe ap- 
proximations, as it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that 
certain plants have experienced conſiderable 
changes, during an interval of ſeveral centuries; 
and we have here an opportunity to remark with 
what care the ancients deſcribed plants truly 
worthy of notice, or in other words, ſuch as were 
uſeful. | | 
Citizen Dolomieu inſiſted, in a memoir, on 
the neceſſity of combining with the ſtudy of an- 
cient geography, a ſeries of geological obſerva- 
tions on the conſtitution of the ſoil, and the 
changes which may have been produced by time : 
he applied theſe remarks to the ſite of the an- 
| cient Alexandria, and he fixes it in the interval 
that ſeparates two portions of a ſucceſſion of 
little hills, the neuclens of which, is compoſed 
> > of 
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of a ſandy calcareous ſtone. Citizen Dolomieu 


attributes the alterations obſerved by him, to the 
encroachment of the ſea, and the decay pro- 
duced by it; to a progreſſive increaſe of ſoil, 
carried thither by the waves, added to the 
immenſe quantities of rubbiſh, which have ac- 
cumulated there; ſo that it is now difficult to diſ- 


tinguiſh the ruins which appertain to the differ- - 


ent epochs. He further obſerves, that the ſea 
appears to have altered its level, and to have ob- 
tained an clevation of nearly two fect, ſince the 
time of the Ptolomeys : he propoſes to make an 
attempt to develope this fubje& in a future me- 
moir, 

Citizen Norry, in the name of a committee, 
read a report on the eftabliſhment of a ſchool of 
deſign: this report was approved of by the In- 
ſtitute, and is to be preſented to the commander 
in chief,” 

Citizen Parſeval continued the recital of a 
poetical tranflation of a fragment of the ſeven- 
teenth canto of Taſſo. 


On the 16th Vendemaire (October 7th) the 
general of diviſion Berthier, chief of the general 
ſtaff of the army of Egypt, tranſmitted to the 7 
Inſtitute a plan of pt * to its new 


diy iſions. 


K letter 
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A letter was read from citizen Dubois, profeſ- 
ſor of the ſchool of medicine at Paris, in which 
he obſerved that a violent malady rendered him 
incapable of remaining any longer in Egypt, and 
thus deprived him of the ſatisfaction of partici- 
pating in the labours of the Inſtitute. The ſe- 
cretary was inſtructed to notify to citizen Du- 
bois, in the name of all the members of the 
Inſtitute, the regret occaſioned IP this ſepara 
tion. : LE 

Citizen Nouet read a memorial, containing 
the reſult of the obſervations made by him at 
Alexandria, with the view of determining the 
geographical poſition of that US and alſo the 
direction of the magnetic needle. 

Citizen Dolomieu ſtated to the Inſtitute, the 
precautions and diſcernment, which appeared to 
him neceſſary, in reſpect to the choice, the pre- 
ſervation, and the removal of ancient monu- 
ments. A committee, was in conſequence of 
this, appointed to collect all the objects of anti- 


quity which could be procured, diſtinguiſhing 


ſuch as local intereſt might render worthy of ſe- 


lection, from thoſe that could not be removed 


without inconvenience. The committee was 
compoſed of the citizens Caffarelli, Deſgenettes, 
Dolomien, Dutertre, Norry and Sucy. 

2 


A memoir 


— 
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A memoir communicated by citizen Nectoux 
was read, in which he expoſed the peculiar faci- 
lity with which an eſtabliſhment conſecrated to 
agriculture, might be formed in Egypt. A com- 
mittee was appointed to examine into this ſub- 
ject; it was at the ſame time inſtructed, to make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the melioration of 
the different ſpecies of produce, and to endeavour 
in particular, that this country ſhould enjoy the 
advantages reſulting from the multiplication of 
the cochincal. Citizens Berthollet, Coſtaz, De- 
lille, Detgenettes, Gloutier, and Tallien, were 
the commiſſioners nominated on this occation. 

On the 21ſt Vendemaire, citizen Nouet, in 
the name of a committee, preſented an almanack 
exhibiting the diviſions of time, in conformity 
to the uſage of the French, the Cophts, and the 
Turks. | | ; 


Citizen Deſgencttes, in the name of citi- 


zen Frank, phyſician in ordinary to the army, 


preſented the two firſt volumes of a work writ- 
ten in Italian, and entitled: © Biblioteca medica 
Browniana, publicata da Luigi Frank, Firenze, 


1797. Citizen Deſgenettes ſeized this occaſion, 


to preſent a ſuccinct expoſition of the fundamen- 
tal principles of Brown. While analyſing his 
doctrine, of which he diſcovered evident traces 

| | in 
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in the early periods of dogmatical medicine, 
he proved himſelf equally averſe to the exceſ- 
five enthuſiaſm of its ſectariſts, and the no leſs 
exaggerated declamations of its adverſaries. On 
the whole, citizen Deſgenettes took pleafure 
in praiſing the philoſophical and extenſive views 
of Brown, relative to the ſimplification of the 
materia medica, as well as the uſe of ſeveral ener- 
getical remedies, among which is opium.” | 

The work in queſtion is to be depoſited i in the 
library of the Inſtitute. 

Citizen Le Pere preſented a copy of the a 
of Alexandria, on a reduced ſcale: this plan 
which is in the ratio of a thouſandth part of the 
various dimenſions therein ſpecified, was effected 
after uncommon labour, by the engineers of the 
department of roads and bridges, united to the 
officers of general engineers, and thoſe dedicated 
to geography. The aſtronomers of the Inſtitute, 
alſo concurred \in this work, having connected 
the principal points by means of a ſeries of tri- 
angles, and determined the latitude and longi- 
_ tude of the mnaret of the caſtle where the light- 
- houſe is ſituated. 

An exa account of the ſoundings of the road 
and two ports, 18 continued at Alexandria ; the 
rogers of the alluyions and the ſtate and force 

Mi = 
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of the winds, are alſo attended to. By a compa- 
riſon of the reſults, a certain character of utility 
and preciſion will be given to all our plans for 
a maritime eſtabliſhment. 

Proper perſons are alſo buſied about the de- 
ſcription of the ſubterraneous canals, which re- 
ceive the waters of the Khalydje; an hydraulic 
plan of the city of the Arabs, will be thus ob- 
tained; the number of ciſterns that have been 
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1 preſerved, may be eſtimated at 300, and a few 
ir | years fince, they furniſhed a ſufficient ſupply of 

* water ſor eighteen months. 

WT . Citizen Beauchamp invoked the attention of 


i e Inſtitute to ſeveral objects, tending either to 

1 augment the advantages reſulting from the poſ- 

ſeſſion of Egypt, to contribute to the Progreſs of 

| the ſciences, or to become uſeful by application 

1 / to the purpoſes of lite. He at the ſame time 

annexed a ſeries of queſtions, and propoſed to 

appoint difterent committees cither to examine 

into, or ſolve them. The Inſtitute, after diſ- 
cuſſing the ſubject, nominated the following: 

1. A committee, charged with collecting the 

moſt exact information as to the means of culti- 


vating the vine in this country. It is alſo to 
point out ſuch ſpots as are beſt adapted for that 
- purpoſe. The citizens Dehille, Dolomieu, Geof- 
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froy, Gloutier, and Savigny, were the commiſ- 


ſaries ſelected on the occation. 


20. The aqueduct that conveys the. waters of 
the Nile as far as the citadel, has experienced a 
conſiderable deterioration ; the advantage uſually 
derived from it has ſuffered an interruption, and 
hitherto, the labours of more than one hundred 


and fifty oxen, furniſh but an inconſiderable ſup- 


ply: it has been therefore propoſed to offer a prize 


to the perſon, who thall preſent the beſt and moſt 


economical plan, for furniſhing the citadel with 


water. A committee, compoſed of the citizens 


Caffarelli, Coſtaz, Fourier, Le Pere, Norry, and 


Say, ſhall be employed to draw up the programma. 


30. A committee of the citizens Delille, Geof- 
froy, Gloutier, Le Pere, Malus, and Norry, is 


to examine if the immenſe maſs of ruins that 
ſeems to form a circle around Cairo, can be con- 


verted to any uſeful purpole. 
49. Citizen Bonaparte having recapitulated 


the advantages reſulting from an obſervatory, 


and pointed out the means of accelerating ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment, 1t 1s propoſed that the citizens 
Norry and Caffarelli be added to the aſtronomers 


of the Inſtitute, in order to fix on a proper ſta- 


tion. The report to be delivered at the next 
mexting, 
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50. As the .megyas or nilometer, may give 
riſe to intereſting enquiries relative to the two- 
fold object of ancient geography and public 
uſage: it is therefore reſolved that a committee 
be inſtructed to preſent an exact deſcription of this | 
monument; to detail the hiſtorical facts which 
it has given riſe to, and to point out the changes 
it has experienced, diſtinguiſhing thoſe which 


ariſe from the elevation of the bed of the river; it 


is to examine at the ſame time, whether machines 
that are capable of being moved by the current of 


the ſtream can be ſtationed there to advantage. 


The citizens Coſtaz, Dolomieu, Dutertre, Le 
Pere, Norry, and Tallien, are to } compoſe the 
* | | 

. It is propoſed, as ſoon as poffible, to com- 
mence an uninterrupted ſeries of thermometr1- 


cal and hygrometrical obſervations, and allo, to 


make experiments on, the ſlow movements and 
oſcillations of the magnetic needle. The citizens 
Coſtaz, Beauchamp, and Nouet, are to inveſti- 
gate this ſubject. 

7. Two committees, the one conſiſting * 
the citizens Deſgenettes, Dolomieu, and Say; 
the other, of the citizens Deſcotils, Malus, and 
Savigny, are appointed to ſuperintend the dig- 


ging of wells, : in various parts of the neighbouring 
deſert, 
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=> _ all the ſubordinate circumſtances. _ 

, in we neighbourhood of the aqueduct 
Pans is a conſiderable number of columns, which 
ſeem to have been formerly deſtined to decorate 
ſome public edifice : the citizens Denon, Norry, 
and Rigel, are to examine theſe columns in con- 
cert, and make a report on this ſubject. 

On the 26th, citizen Norry delivered in a 
report in the name of the committee, charged to. 
examine whether it were poſſible to derive any | 
advantage from the ruins heaped up in a con- 
fuſed manner, around the city. He propoſed to 
remove and employ a part in the public works ; 
the ſummits of theſe piles will thus be flattened, 

and leſs difficulty will be experienced in reſpect 
to cultivation. It is likely that wells may be 
dug, the waters of which can be elevated to the 
neceſſary heighth, by means of machines of a 
ſimple conſtruction : this ſpecies of hills will then 

enjoy the very rare advantage, in a country like | 

this, reſulting from the varieties of expoſition. - - | 

Citizen Dolomica obſerved on this ſubject, Y 
that the number of theſe heaps augments in a _—_— 
conſiderable degree, daily, and he remarked that 
it would be deſirable that the committee ſhould 
point out the means of preventing ſuch an accu- 

By mulation. 


| deſert, and alſo to examine the nature of the wa- 2, 
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tizen Porte, citizen Deſcotils read a 


the ſubject. He deſcribed the proceſs employed 


mulation. Theſe obſervations were referred to 
ſeveral members, who are invited to make a new 
report on this ſubject. : 

A committe having been ſelected to examine 


the indigo preſented to the hang by by ci- 


port on 


at St. Domingo for the manufacture of this 
valuable commodity, and compared it with 
that at preſent in uſe throughout Egypt. In 
both methods they agitate the liquor which con- 
tains the blue colouring matter with paddles : 
this ſubſtance, combining, with oxygen, becomes 


inſoluble, and the indig precipitates. But the 


principal difference conſiſts in this, that here they 
bruiſe the plant after having macerated it for an 


hour in water, at the temperature of about ſe- 


venty degrees, while in St. Domingo, the pro- 
ceſs of fermentation is allowed to commence. 
It reſults from the firſt mode that the ſoft parts 
of the plant mingle with the indigo, in conſe- 


quence of which the colour is altered; and it 


appears on the other hand, that the termentation 
deſtroys the extract of the plant, which remain- 
ing in combination with the colouring matter, 
oppoſes the complete oxygenation, 


'The committee Was convinced that the Egyp- 


tian 
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tian proceſs, which no — hath hitherto de- 

ſcribed, is capable of producing an indigo far ſu- 

perior to that at preſent manufactured, although 

of an inferior quality to what has been obtained 

by citizen Porte, The latter appears to unite all 

the properties of the fine indigos employed i in the 

commerce of Europe ; and the manufactures in 

which this method may be adopted, will be en- 

titled to the ſupport of government. 7» con- 

cluſtons Were adopted by the Inſtitut 

Citizen Nouet gave an account of the ex- 

amination made by a committee of Which he is F 

a member, relative to the different ſituations 

pointed out for an obſervatory. This committee 

is of opinion, that an inſulated building ſnould 

be erected, deſtined entirely for aſtronomical and 

meteorological purpoſes. Cy 
»A committee having been appointed to exa- 
mine ſeveral columns depoſited near the firſt re- 

ſervoir of water, belonging to the grand aque- 


— ———— —-U— —— 


duct, citizen Denon made a report on this 
ſubject. | | 
Citizen Nouet delivered a report, in which he 


' 
| 
| 


enumerated the various meteorological obſerva- 
tions now practiſed ; he at the ſame time de- 
ſcribed the inſtruments generally employed for 
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this purpoſe, and pointed out th er po. 1 


cautions for regulating their uſe. 


Citizen Dolomieu read a memoir on the cauſes 


which have produced the deſtruction of the mo- 


numents of the ancient Alexandria; and he par- 


ticularly remarked the effects in the building 
called the moſque of the thous and pillars. Within 
the walls of this place, where, according to ſome, 
the celebrated Greek tranſlation of the bible was 
completed : a multitude of columns of Grecian 
architecture, of very unequal proportions, are 


now to be ſeen. The marble and granite have 


not been able to reſiſt that continued impreſſion 
which leads inſenfibly to decay. The ſcattered 
and deformed remnants of the förtifications of 


Alexandria bear teſtimony, in a ſtill more con- 


vincing manner, of the ravages of time. Theſe 
are modern, and ſcarcely reach beyond the expe- 
dition of Selim J. that is to ſay, the end of the 
attcenth century. 

After this expoſition, citizen Dolomieu en- 
quired into the nature of that cauſe to which 


theſe monuments are a prey; which attacks the 


hardeſt ſtones in their natural beds; penetrates 
into the interior of edifices; and amidſt encirc- 
ling ruins permits nothing to ſubſiſt, but the 
broken 
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broken aha of a few vaſes of baked earth. 


| He conſiders the formation of the muriatic ſalts 


as a particular and acceſſory cauſe, which acts on 
calcareous maſſes alone; for the rubbiſh of de- 


| compoſed granite is not impregnated with any 


falt. He imagines that all the facts detailed by 
him, as well as the circumſtances which accom- 
pany them, may be explained in a natural man- 


ner, by the frequent variations of the hydrome- 
trical ſtate of the atmoſphere. This alternation 
of dryneſs, and humidity, which is daily repeated, 


removes the moleculz by little and little, and at 


length, ſeparates them entirely. The humidity 


of the nights, being perpetuated by the great 


abundance of dews, is moſt ſenſible in the infe- 


F 


rior region of the atmoſphere ; it is entirely diſ- 


ſipated by a nearly inſtantaneous evaporation, and 
the deſiccation is {till more rapid, wherever there 
is an eaſtern or ſouthern expoſition. It is accord- 
ingly towards the ſouth-eaſt, and in thoſe parts 
of buildings that are neareſt to the ground, where 
the principal waſte is remarked, which does not 
extend above fifteen feet in height. Stones bed- 
ded in water, or ſuch as are covered with a layer 


of earth; thoſe alſo, which ſerve to ſhut up any 


encloſure where the air does not circulate freely, 
do not experience at all, or at moſt, but in a 


very 
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very {ſmall degree, the daily ſueceſſion juſt alluded 


to, and thus eſcape as it were, from this cauſe of 


deſtruction which annihilates the precious remains 


of ancient monuments, and the barbarous traces 
of the middle ages. During the ſeſſion of the 
6th, Brumaire, (October 27th) citizen Geoffroy 
read a critical diſſertation on that ſpecies of mon- 
key called cynocephialus by the ancients, which is 


the ſame as that now carried about the ſtreets of 


Buffon imagined he had diſcovered this ſpecies 


in the magot; and it has ſince been confounded 


with the papion or ſimia-iphynx. As the only 
perſons among the moderns, who obſerved the 
true cynocephalus, have not left a written de- 


ſcription, but only an imperfe print, it became 


difficult to diſtinguiſh between two ſpecies which 
reſemble one another in ſo many points: there 
exiſts, however, a remarkable difterence in many 
particulars, which citizen Geoffroy has pointed 
out. He took occaſion to animadvert on the 
ſuperſtition of which this animal was the object, 


in ancient Egypt, the worſhip rendered to it, 


and the uſe that appears to have beeri made of 
its perſon in the hieroglyphics, on purpoſe to in- 
dicate the phaſes of the moon, and the diviſion 
of time. | 


Citizen 
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Citizen Le Pere delivered a report on the 
11th Brumaire, in the name of the commit- 
tee, commiſſioned to propoſe a geographical ſcale 
proper to be adopted for the plans of cities and 
provinces. This report was adopted. 

The examination of the ſcheme of a windmill, 
preſented by citizen Cecile, was referred to a 
committee compoſed of citizens Monge, Le 

Pere, and Malus. 

Citizen Geoffroy read a report in the name of 
a committee concerning the functions of the li- 
brarian. The different articles were adopted. 
Thè Inſtitute then proceeded, by way of ſeru- 
tiny, to the nomination of one, when the ſuf- 
frages were 1n favour of citizen Ripault. 
Citizen Geoffroy preſented a memoir, in 
which he examined the nature of the horn of the 
ſtag, as well as the cauſes of the periodical fall, 
and reproduction of that organ. 
On the 16th, citizen Geoffroy preſented a col- 
lection of memoirs on natural hiftory to the 
Inſtitute ; this was depoſited in the hbrary. He 
| alſo in the name of a committee, propoſed a 
ſeries of articles concerning the election to va- 
cant places in the Inſtitute : theſe were adopted. 

During the ſeſſion of the 21ſt Brumaire, 
ertizen Le Pere delivered a report, in the name of 
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the committee that had been appointed on the 


10th, to examine the plan for a windmill by 
citizen Cecile. This committee, to which the 


citizens Fourier and Cortay had been added, was 
invited to preſent a new report, in which the 


project of citizen Cecile is to be compared 

with that confided to the direction of citizen 

Conte. 85 
A committee having . appointed to en- 


quire if the ruins heaped up about the city could 


be converted to any uſeful public purpoſe, the 
citizen Le Pere treated this ſubject in a report 
under a variety of different points of view. It 


was then requeſted that the committee ſhould 
point out ſuch machines as they might deem 


proper for conducting water to theſe eminences, 
With a vicw of fertilizing and rendering them 
valuable; it is alſo to eſtimate, with as much 
preciſion as potlible, their preſumed produce, 
the expences requiſite for the execution, and 
particularly the extent of ground which may be 
refreſhed by one of theſe machines. 

Citizen Bonaparte propoſed to nominate a 
committe to examine the proceſs followed by 
the inhabitants of the country in- the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and to compare it with that cuſto- 


mary in Europe : this propoſition was adopted, 
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and the citizens mas Gloutier, and De- 
lille were appointed for this purpoſe. | 
Several members having had repeated oppor- 
tunities of obſerving the addreſs and confidence 
with which certain inhabitants of this country 
handle, play with, and even ſeem to attract ſerpents 
towards them, a committee, compoſed of the 


Citizens Deſgenettes, Geoffroy, and Denon, was 


appointed to examine into the facts, and deliver 
a report thereon, adding at the ſame time ſuch 
remarks as their obſervations may have given 
riſe to. 
On the 26th citizen Fourier preſented a re- 
port on the aqueduct that conducts the waters of 


the Nile to the caſtle of Cairo; he aſſigned the 


epoch of ita conſtruction, and gave a deſcription 
not only of itſelf, but alſo of the machines em- 


ployed there: he at the ſame time ſubmitted to 


diſcuſſion a ſketch of the programma; to be pub- 
liſned by the Inſtitute on this ſubje 

The Inſtitute reſolved, that after its ſecretary 
ſhould have conſulted the commander in chief 
relative to ſome of the details, a definitive pro- 
je& ſhould be preſented. | 

Citizen Le Pere delivered a report relative to 


the plan of a wind mill, naw conſtructing under 


D the 
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the direction of citizen Conte. During a viſit 
on the part of the committee, 1t had aſcertained 
that his ſcheme united all the advantages which 
circumſtances would allow of; this viſit alſo 
afforded it an opportunity of doing juſtice to the 
order and preciſion which reigned throughout 
his yards and work-ſhops. 6 
Citizen Larry, ſurgeon in chief to the army, 
once more ſubmitted his memoir on the ophthal- 
my: this work was referred to a committee, com- 
poſed of citizens Berthollet, Deſgenettes, and 
Geoffroy, which was at the fame time charged to 
make a ſpeedy report. 
Citizen Andreofly read a paper containing the 
multifarious obſervations collected by him in 
the eaſtern and northern parts of the ancient 
Delta, while employed in obtaining information 
relative to the lake Menzaleh. He deſcribed the + 
preſent ſtate of that lake, * iſles inhabited of 
old, the town of Menzaléh, the country adjacent 
to the lake, the mode of cultivation at preſent 
followed; in fine, he gave an account of the 
ruins of Tennys, of Torinah, of San, and of Pe- 
luſe. He had recognized the Phatnitical, Men- 
deſian, and Tanitical branches, and he now diſ- 
cuſſed the cauſes to * the original formation 
of 
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of lake Menzalth ought to be attributed, as well 
as the operations proper for draining it. 
The citizens Berthollet and Deſcotils preſent- 
ed obſervations on the properties of Henn, con- 
ſidered as a dye. This ſhrub, known to the an- 
cients by the name of the cyprus, is cultivated both 
in India and Egypt. Its leaf, when dried rapidly 
in an oven, and afterwards bruiſed, abounds with 
a colouring matter. By employing it alone with 
Wool, a durable reddiſh colouris obtained : it alſo 
gives, through the agency of allum water, and 
ſulphat of iron, a variety of different ſhades of 
brown, which promiſe great advantages, both 
on account of the durability of the tints and the 
eaſy rate at which they may be obtained. 
The ſeſſion of the firſt Frimaire (November 
21ſt.) was opened by a mathematical memoir, 
addreſſed to the Inſtitute by citizen Corancez: 
The author examined the means of remedying 
the alteration produced in the movement of 
watches, by the change of temperature : he pro- 
poſed to compoſe the balance wheel of different 
metals, and endeavoured to obtain by calculation 
the proper ſhape of the ſeveral parts, that ſo the 
Lis inertia may remain the ſame, while the ofcil- 
lating mals is either dilated or condenſed. The 
examination of this ſubje& was referred to a com- 
92 mittee, 
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mittee, compoſed of the citizens Coſtaz and Fou- 

rier. 3 | 

Citizen Savigny read a diflertation on the na- 
tural hiſtory of the country: he enumerated the 
various ſpecies of animals hitherto obſerved by 
him in the Lower Egypt, more particularly the 
different kinds of inſets. He at the ſame time. 
pointed out ſome of. the cauſes which may have 
contributed to reduce the variety of the ſpecies 
in this country. , 
Citizen Norry, in a letter tranſmitted trom 
Alexandria, ſtat al the motives which, by prevent- 
ing him from making a longer ſtay in Egypt, 
thus deprived him of the ſatisfaction of partici- 
pating in the labours of the Inſtitute. In conſe- 
quence. of the obſervations of a member, it was 
"reſolved, that the ſection of the Fine Arts 
ſhould prepare a liſt of candidates by the 11th 
Frimaire, far Nie purpoſe of f. upplying his place. 

Citizen Sucy read ſome remarks on the cauſes 


on the utility of Fonſulting ſuch of tht inha- 
bitants of the ncighbouring countries as were 
then in Cairo, relative to the ſource of that 
river. He alſo moved that the committee ap- 
pointed to take this ſubject into its conſidera- 


tion might at the ſame time collect every poſ- 
ſible 


of the regular mc 12 of the Nile, and inſiſted 
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ſible article of information relative to the upper 
waters of the Nile, and the hiſtory, both natural 
and civil, of Abyſſinia and Nubia. This propo- 
ſition was adopted, and the citizens Beauchamp, 1 
Coſtaz, Dolomieu, Geoftroy, a and Sucy, were/ 
ſelected to compole the committee. 
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EXTRACT OF A REPORT 
Delivered to tlie Inftitute, relative to the Manu- 
fafture of the * and Gunpowder of the 
1 Cory. 
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At cane the 11th FruQidor, 6th 
Year of the French Republic. 


ULPHUR, charcoal and ſaltpetre, are, as 
every body knows, the materials made uſe 
of for the compoſition of gunpowder. Egypt 
does not produce any ſulphur ; it is uſually car- 
ried hither from Venice and Trieſte ; 1t might 
be brought directly from Sicily, in which caſe it 
would be cheaper 
The production of which they make charcoal 
is ſelf-ſown in the country; this is the lupin, 
a plant that bears a ſmall bitter fruit, which 
might be employed in the manufacture of beer. 
The ſtalk of the lupin is converted into a very 
ſoft charcoal, which leaves a-diſtin&t mark when 
applied to paper. This charcoal is burnt in 
trenches, and the ſpace of three hours is ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. After pounding it, it is paſſed 
ſix or even times through a ſieve, on purpoſe to 
| obtain 
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obtain the finer particles alone. This cumbuſ- 
tible may be employed in large quantities, with- 
out augmenting the confumption of wood proper 
for fuel. 
Saltpetre : appears to be an indigenous produc- 
tion of Egypt; the infrequency of rain, a con- 
tinual heat, the moiſt air of the night, a ſoft and 
light ſoil; all theſe concur in its formation, It 
is ſaid that the earth containing ſaltpetre is found 
in veins, which are worked 1 in ſome place? in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo; theſe veins are very 
productive during three or four months, and at 
the end of that period, they are abandoned for 
an equal ſpace of time, during which the ground 
being expoſed to the influence of the climate, 
becomes once more prolific. 1 | 
The proceſs employed here in the manufac- 
ture of ſaltpetre, is exactly the ſame with that 
practiſed in Europe. One circumſtance, how- 
ever, renders this mode not only very ſimple but 
alſo unexpenſive. The faltpetre is found in this 
country already formed in the earth, while in 
France they are uſually obliged to obtain nitre 
with an earthy baſis by means of a ley, which 
is afterwards converted into faltpetre by the ad- 
mixture of potaſh, an expenſive and foreign pro- 


duction. 
D 4 Saltpetre 
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Saltpetre is manufactured on the road from 
New to Old Cairo, behind thoſe little eminences 
of rubbiſh, produced by the ayarice and careleſs- 
neſs of the Mamelukes: this eſtabliſhment does 


not preſent any thing remarkable. Boxes made 


of boards ſerve as vats, and they are placed in 


the open air. 
A trench formed on the ſurface of the earth, 


q p . 
conducts the water impregnated with ſaltpetre 
into a reſervoir under a hut, while a large cop- 
per caldron with a furnace beneath, is fixed 


by its ſide. 
The combuſtibles employed on this occaſion 
are the ſtalks of Indian corn, as well as a plant 


that appears to be a ſpecies of graſs, which grows 


in arid lands; this plant does not produce ſo 


much heat as the ſtalks of Indian corn. 


The ſaltpetre obtained by the firſt boiling, is 
pretty good. It is purified by a ſecond and third 


| operation, during which a mucilage of whites of 


eggs is employed, 


The gunpowder is fabricated hs means of 
manual labour; it is compoſed of eight parts of 


{altpetre, two of ſulphur and two of charcoal, 


'Theie three materials are thrown into mortars 


cut in {tone, and rounded at the bottom ; the 
diameter at top is one foot, and the depth 1s 
alſo 
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alſo one foot. In a parallel direction, and at a 
little diſtance from theſe, is a ſtone bench, on 
which the workmen ſit. They are naked from 
head to foot, except a few rags, which are twiſt- | | 
ed round the middle. Every mortar contains 
fifteen pound of compoſition : this is pounded for 
ſeven hours, by means of a peſtle formed of an 
extremely hard wood that is brought from Syria. i 
The workmen accompany the deſcent of the 2 
peſtles with a ſtrong aſpiration, which enables | 
them to act in concert, and ſerves to produce g | 
uniformity in the operation. They labour with  _ | 
theſe peſtles, which weigh 9,294 grammes, during * 
four hours, they then reſt for two, reſume their | 
work for three more, and gain by this employ- | 
ment about from twenty to twenty parah _— 
a day, — 
A very ſmall quantity of water is thrown into 
the mortars, to render the compoſition humid, 
and facilitate the mixture and compreſſion of 
the materials. When taken out of theſe, it is | 
paſſed through hair ſieves, like thoſe employed | 
for corn, the interſtices of which have more or | 3 
leſs width, in proportion to the finer or coarſer 
powder that may be wanted. The commodity 


is then ane, by preſſing it againſt a grating 
with | 
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with the hand, taking care to communicate a 
circular motion to it at the ſame time. 

The gunpowder manufactured at Cairo ap- 
pears to be good; the materials of which it is 
compoſed are excellent in point of quality; and 
according to recent enquirics, it appears that ſe- 
ven hours is a longer portion of time than is re- 

' . quired for grinding it; by regulating it according 
to the ſtandard of France, which is acknowledg- 
ed to be the beſt, the ſtrength may be augment- 
ed, and the conſumption of ſulphur, the ſole 
material that is imported, greatly diminiſhed. 

Gunpowder is not ſo dear at preſent in Cairo 
as it was in France, anterior to the revolution. 

Egypt exports yearly to Leghorn, and Mar- 
ſeilles, fifteen hundred ganthars * of ſaltpetre, of 
the third boiling, which is ſold at Cairo, at from 
nine to nine dollars and a half each. About two 
thouſand ganthar of gunpowder, are manufactur- 
ed every year at Cairo; from fifty to ſixty ganthar 
were formerly conſumed in eſcorting the cara- 
vans; the remainder was either exported to Sy- 
ria, and Cyprus, or ſold to the Arabs. 
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The ganthar (gonthar, or ganthar) is the quintal of 

the country; it weighs about 91 pounds avoirdupois, and is 

divided into a hundred rott/. The rott!/ amounts to 14 
ounces, 4 qr. 27 grains. (J. J. M.) 
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The Mamelukes do not poſſeſs any large ma- 
gazines. Eac Bey collects in his dwelling 
ſome qanthars bf gunpowder, two or three pieces 

of canon, and a few cheſts of arms, in propor- 
tion as he poſſeſſes Mamelukes, and horſes pro- 
per for mounting them: the union of all theſe 
conſtitutes the whole military force of Egypt. 
Mourad- Bey was the only one who was accuſtom- 
ed to keep any quantity of gunpowder. After the 

. death of Iſmail-Bey, he found about a thouſand 
ganthar of ammunition among the ſpoils, and 
within the ſpace of the laſt ſeven years, he has 
purchaſed from five to ſix hundred more. 

The fabrication of gunpowder was confided 
to the induſtry of a few foreigners, who had 
ſettled in Egypt. It has already been ſeen, that 
the conſumption of the government, added to 

the exportation, amounted to a mere trifle ; thus 

the product was of courſe inconſiderable; nothing 
is more eaſy however than to encreaſe it. Egypt 
poſſeſſes two effential materials, the charcoal 
and the faltpetre, the latter of which is in ſome 
meaſure already prepared; ſulphur can be 
brought at proper opportunities from Sicily by 
the way of Malta; the eſtabliſhment may thus 

de eaſily augmented, and the workmanſhip ſim- 
plified. Egypt can furniſh gunpowder to our 

| French 
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who have attained the laſt ſtage of degeneracy. 
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French iſlands, in the a to the ar- 
ſenals of our Italian and Spaniſh armies, and 
might even expôrt to Marſeilles, and the ports of 
Languedoc, and Rouſſillon, a large quantity of 
ſaltpetre, which would circulate throughout the 
ſouthern departments of France, and alſo in the 
interior. 

Higher Egypt nofſclles ſome manufactories of 
faltpetre and gunpowder, the particulars of 
which, we have not as yet been able to learn. 


N. B. We have entered into a few of the de- 
tails relative to the fabrication of gunpowder, 
the object of which was entirely forcign to the 
frogramma, merely for the purpoſe of painting the 
barbarous phyſiognomy of the arts, among a people 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUTE FROM CAIRO 
10 SSALEHHYEH. 


15 | Colin 16th Fructidor, 6th ar. 


Egypt "TR Iways fixed the attention of the lite- 
rary world, mgre than any other portion of Africa. 
A multitude of travellers have accordingly repaired 
thither to ſeck for the veſtiges of its ancient ſplen- 
dor, but a wretched, and barbarous people, have 


conſtantly oppoſed their reſearches. It was im- 
SB poſſible 
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poſſible for the antiquary to rummage the boſom 

of the earth; the naturaliſts were afraid to wan- 
der along the fields; the geographer did not dare 
to make uſe of his inſtruments : thus the prying 
eye of the European could merely ſkim along the 
banks of the Nile, and beyond its ſhores we knew 
little or nothing. 

But the conqueſt of Egypt preſents a new field 
for letters. All our notions relative to that in- 
tereſting country will be ſucceſſively aggrandized; 
that ſpirit of inveſtigation with which we are at 
preſent electrified will be ſatisfied, and we ſhall 
be at length able to point out the road that leads 
to the perfection of divers branches of the 
ſciences. But that which will be firſt enriched 
by our labours is geography. To conquer, is in 

other words, to march over, and become ac- 
quainted with a country. The French had 
ſcarcely carried the terror of their arms into new 
climates, when they haſtened to render even 
the preparations for victory uſeful, that they 
might thus do homage to the arts. The rapid 
{ketch of the various poſitions of a country, and 
their connexion with military movements, will 
henceforth ſerve to dire& the progreſs of the 
merchant, and, N to extend the induſtry of 
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the farmer. 
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5 The route followed by the three diviſions of 
the army in purſuit of Ibrahim-Bey, was un- 


known until our time. Since the period of 


the croiſades, no European had traverſed thoſe 
provinces. - Neither Pococke in his numerous 
Journies ; nor Niebuhr, who diſplayed ſo much 
conſtancy in his reſearches; nor Norden, who 
deſcribed Egypt with uncommon minuteneſs, 
dared to penetrate them. The deſcription of 
this extent of territory, being then abſolutely 
new, it has of courſe ſome pretenſions to the 

curioſity of the public. 
One leaves Cairo by the gate of Nailr ( Bab-en- 
rat *, the gate of victory). The deſert is the 
firſt 


* The gate d' En- naſſr (or of victory) is one of the en- 
trances of Cairo, and looks towards the eaſt. It was ori- 
ginally ſituated at ſome diſtance from the place where it now 
ftands. according to the Maqryzy; but when the Emyr El- 
Djyouch Bedred-dyn 1.1-Djcmaly quitted the city of Acre, 
to become vizir of Egypt, under the Khalyfat of Al-Moſ- 
tanſſer Billah, in the year 465 of the hegira (1072 of the 


vulgar æra), he built the walls of Cairo, and changed the 
ſpot which the general D;aucher had aſſigned to this gate, 


in order to transfer it to its preſent poſition, and it is now 


nearer to the Me/5/ay E!-Frod. He added to it a kind 


of covered way, ( Bachourah part of which ſtill remained 
when the ſiſter of El-Dtaher Bargouq caufed a ciſtern to 
| be 
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firſt object which attracts the eye; its parched 


| limits encircle the walls of the city, after having 
| invaded part of the ſuburbs. Groupes of de- 
ſerted houſes are to be ſeen in the midſt of this 


whitened plain. . The moſt conſiderable of theſe 


- places 1s called Qoubbeh, ( El- Qoubbet 2. 


adelyeh, the dome or cupola of juſtice *), It is 


a moſque ſurrounded by regular edifices, built 
with ſtone, and having galleries before them. At 
a league from Qoubbeh you fall in with che vil- 


3 * 


n lage 


be dug there, whichi is at preſent deſtroyed, = a 1 


ſtituted in its place.“ 


Above the gate of Fn-naſſ7 is to be fo. the following 

inſcription in koufic characters: La illat-illak allah, oue 
Mohammed recaul ullah, Aly ouely ullal, elouatuullah a lay 
Houma (there is no god but God; Mohhammed is the 

apoſtle of God, and A'ly the friend of God; may the di- 


vine grace protect them!)“ See La Deſcription Geog. Polit. 


&c. de PEgypte, par le Maqryzy, article des portes du 
Caire, pages 212 et 213 du numero 682. M. S. Arab. de 


la Bibl. Nat. (.) 


* Fl Qoubbet Fla'-a'adelyeh, does not fi galt the dome 
or cupola of juſtice, but merely the cupola (the moſque) 
A'delyenne, that is, to ſay, founded by El-melek El-a'adel 
Aboubekr Ebn Eyoub, brother of the famous Saladin 
(Sſalahhed-dyn), and known in the hiſtory of the Croifades 


by the name of Saphadin. T his prince, who was at firſt | 


ſultan 


= 


4 
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lage of El-Matharyeh * The obeliſk perceived 
there, points out the ruins of the ancient Helio- 
polis. A ſearch has juſt been commenced, 
which may lead to the diſcovery of more intereſt- 
| ing objects. The village of El-Mardje, which 
ö 139 les at the back of this, is perceived at, a great 
diſtance on account of the grove by which it 1s 
furrounded. Several thouſand palm trees, plant= 
ed in the manner of a quincunx, ſhade the ruined 
—_— 5 
This route, which is that followed by the ca- 
ravans, in their journey to Syria, aſtoniſhes the 
European on account of the fantaſtical appear- 
ances it exhibits : it ſeems to ſorm the boundary 
between Egypt and the deſert. The ſands 
are always on your right, the cultivated 
lands conſtantly on your left; the human eye 
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fultan of Krak, and Damaſcus, aſcended the throne of 
Egypt, after having diſplaced Manſour, his grand nephew. 
He died Auguſt 1, 1218 of the vulgar æra, at the age of 
ſeventy-three years; he had reigned eighteen. See the 
Univerſal Hiſtory of Gregory Aboulfaradje, in Arabic and | 
Syriac. (L 8.) | 
* El-Matharyeh ſigniſies rain, or freſh water. This place 
is in fact the only one, within a conſiderable diſtance, where 
a ſpring is ta be found. It was formerly famous on ac- 
count of the balm produced there; it is the «@'inchems, or 
fountain of the fun of the acients The French commonly 


write it Ila Mutharee. (L 8) | | 
. N 
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18 bei in the extent of the firſt; it gladly 
repoſes on the other. The more you advance, 
the more Egypt is covered with woods: the 
villages are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable amidſt the 
enormous maſſes of date trees. Large ſyca- 
mores are not uncommon, and almoſt every 
where we meet with vaſt incloſures of acacia 
and citron trees. But 1t 1s neceſſary to prevent 
all illuſion while depicting theſe groves; neither 
verdure, nor flowers, nor rivulets embelliſh their 
neighbourhood. Trees, which are accompanied 
by ſo many charms in Europe, here inſert their 
roots in an argilaceous ſoil, yawning with fiſ- 
ſures, and every where evincing the aſpect of the 
moſt hideous poverty. | 
If the eye ſhould with to fix itſelf on one 6. 
on a more active vegetation, a little reflection 
deſtroys the momentary impreſſion, for the out- 
line of the deſert is at the ſame time beheld 
making an incurſion on the cultivated land. 
The hillocks deſtitute of cupolas exhibit only 
abandoned habitations, and at every ſtep We 
meet with the traces of agriculture, nearly ef- 
faced by the ſand, while we ſearch in vain for a 
ſmall portion of the arid border that has been 
reſtored to huſbandry. | 
From the village of El-mardje n may be diſtin- 
E ET | guiſhed 
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guiſhed the ſpot called El-thangah, which is con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt important places in the 
country. Between 3 villages is a tufted 
_ grove; it occupies the ſummit of an aſcent, that 
inclines gently towards the deſert, and termi- 
nates at the famous lake Berket-el-hhadje (the 
lake of pilgrims). At preſent it is nothing more 
than a parched maſt, ſurrounded by ſeveral rows 
of trees. A 
The hamlet which l have juſt deſcribed, appears 

to correſpond with that which. formerly con- 
tained the Peluſiac branch; this was the moſt 
eaſterly channel of the Nile; it advanced to- 
wards the deſert, and has probably diſappeared 
in conſequence of the overwhelming whirlwinds. 

The water formerly conveyed. by it is no longer 
viſible, while at a ſhort diſtance in its rear, canals 
till exiſt in the place of thoſe which flowed to- 
wards the mouth of the Mendezian channel. 
The frequent paſſage of caravans was aſſuredly 
the cauſe of the increaſe of E/-Khangah. What 
{till exiſts of this village, three parts of which are 
converted into ruins, indicates a remnant of its 
former opulence, and alſo of the care with which 
it had been conſtructed: it is the firſt place in 
Egypt where I have ſeen a ſtreet od out in a 
ws 88 line. 
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After paſſing Fl-Khangah 1 te meet with a ſue- 


ceſſion of villages, which preſent nothing re- 


markable; and at the end of ſeven hours arrive 


at Belbeys, the only town to be met with in this 
route. Belbeys, which is beheved to be the an- 
cient Bubaſtum, only contains ruined houſes, and 
miſerable inhabitants; it ſcarcely occupies one 
third of its former dimenſions, as may be eaſily 
perceived from the traces of the ramparts, which 
yet exiſt. Six centuries ſince, this place was the 


only bulwark of Egypt againſt Syria. In 1164 


it oppoſed a vigorous reſiſtance to the attacks of 
Amurath, king of Jeruſalem, and contained | 
wealth ſufficient to occupy his army during three 


whole days with its pillage. 

This event, which appears to have been com- 
mon enough, was perhaps the principal cauſe of 
the ruin of the Latins in Paleſtine. Until then, 
the valour of our knights was ſupported by the 
- auſterity of their manners, and a ſpotleſs probity : 
they were reſpected by their numerous enemies, 
who even appeared jealous to imitate them. But 
Amurath, by invading Egypt in oppoſition to the 
faith of treaties (in 1168), and withdrawing in 


money, deſtroyed the illuſion produced by the 
valour of the Franks. 1 Turks were not 
E 2 | aſhamed 
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aſhamed to add perfidy to the immenfe ſupe- 
riority of their forces; and the feebleneſs of the 
Chriſtian adventurers increaſing by corruption, 
rendered them unable to retard their fall. 

On leaving Belbeys the country appears more 
fertile than ordinary ; ; the villages ſucceed with- 


out interruption, and connect themſelves to- 
gether by means of orchards. The fountains 
and inſulated cupolas alſo become more frequent. 


But theſe. ſcenes are diſpelled the moment we 
paſs S/oriah : all the cultivated lands diſappear 
towards the leſt fide ; and it is neceſſary to tra- 
verſe three leagues of deſert, as far as Qorayn, 
unleſs a conſiderable circuit be preferred. 

The place called Qorayn *( Qoram) is a pretty 
large wood, which contains from eight to ten 
houſes, with their gardens. It enjoys conſider- 
able reputation in this country, on account of its 
caſtle; but certainly no Europcan will be willing 
to attach the idea of a ſtrong hold, to a collection 


of houſes ſurrounded by an earthen wall, through 


which he enters by a gate, deſtitute even of 
faſtenings; but in this country, defences like 
theſe are ſufficient to convert any encloſure into 
an inexpugnable aſylum, the violation of which 
will never be attempted by men on horſeback, 


armed with nothing better than lances. 


From 
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From Qorayn, ſix leagues ſtill remain before 
you arrive at S/alehhyeh. During one half of 
the journey the road leads along the fide of ſome 
villages, but they are ſoon left at a diſtance, as it 
is neceſſary to paſs through an uncultivated 
waſte, that continues until you arrive at the place 
of your deſtination. _ 

Sſalehhyeh, although it does not poſſeſs that 
| pleaſing appearance which the tufted gardens of 
Qorayn produce, is however far more extenſive : 
a wood, above two leagues in length, encloſes 
about ten villages, as well as a/fine moſque built 
entirely of ſtone. The Arabs call all theſe inſu- 

lated woods, ifles, 4 dieryret , an expreſſion that 
conveys an alluſion to the uncultivated lands that 
ſurround them, and which prevent as few re- 
ſources as the waters which encircle an UNS 
land. | 
The name Sfalebhyeh i is derived from that of 


Melek-Sjalehh*, the famous ſultan whom our 


0 
* It is neceſſary to write and pronounce it - Velalil, and 


not Sſal hh. The whole of the name is Helalili ed-dynyou- 
conſebn cyoub ebn chady. The word el-melek is a title that 
{ſignifies king. I think it proper to remark here, that the 
al:f does not appear to me to be neceſſary in the word Sſa- 
lehehyeh, which ought to be written Sſalehehyeh, without 
the al:f. | 88 (L—s,) 
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| | n Saladin; it was he who firſt fixed 
| the attention of Egypt on thoſe diſtant villages. 
| | Experience had convinced this warlike prince 
q of the inſufficiency of the ramparts of Belbeys ; 
| he alſo perceived the danger that menaced Da- 
mietta {Damyath), if the Chriſtians happened 

to attack 1t, and he did not wiſh that the ex- 

iſtence of his empire ſhould be ſhaken by a ſingle | 

ſiege. To poſſeſs a ſtrong place on the enemy's 
flank while aſcending the branch of Damaſcus, 
| and to ſtop the progreſs of an army coming from 
Syria, was the object propoſed by Saladin, in 
conſtructing a fortreſs at Sſalehhych, which is 
abſolutely the laſt boundary of the cultivated 
lands of Egypt. At the end of theſe woods 
commences the iſthmus of Soues {Souys), and 0 5 
it is then neceſſary to trayerſe fifty leagues before 
any inhabited ſpot is to be met with. During 
the whole of this ſpace the traveller meets with x 
nothing but a barren ſoil, and falls in with only, | 
ſeven wells, which afford but a ſcanty ſupply of 
raf kin water. | 

It was in vain we endeavoured to diſcoyer the 


* 
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veſtiges of the fortreſs of Melek- -S/alehh : even I 
the tradition of its ſite has been forgotten. c 
After having thus preſented a general idea of 
the places which It 18 neceſſary to traverſe during 1 
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the ſpace of twenty- five leagues, it may be pro- 
per to take a rapid —_ of the ſoil and the 1 in- 


habitants. 3 | 
The preponderant ſl in theſe countries, A 
out being the moſt numerous, is that of the Be- 


douyns. Their camps are ftretched at ſome diſ- 
tance from the villages of Egypt, for they always 


give a preference to the ſoil where they reign— 


the ſands of the deſert. Theſe: Arabs appear to 
me to be more opulent than thoſe which I have 


formerly ſeen along the banks of the Nile. It is 
true indeed, that a thouſand reſources. are here 
preſented to their induſtry: ſometimes they trat- 


fic with the produce of their herds, at others, 
they either extort a ranſom from, or eſcort the 


caravans. Many of them cultivate the carth, and 


all of them poſſeſs a peculiar taſte for the branch 
which is the moſt lucrative of all their revenues: 


that of pillaging every thing without the pale of 
their tribe. Their cabins appear to be different 
from thoſe. low tents, where the Arabs of Da- 
manhour ſquat themſelves down; the walls of 


their habitations conſiſt of matts compoſed of 


ruſhes; and the tent, which is always ſpacious, 


only covers the = of it. 


Within prevails 4 kind of abundance, hien 
18 alw Kay however relative: milk rice, barley, 
17 E | are 
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are not uncommon; the utenſils are numerous, 
and not unfrequently bales of valuable goods 
taken from travellers are buried beneath. 

This degree of plenty has an influence on their 
manners. Although well provided with every 
thing except fire-arms, which are difficult to be 
procured, yet they but ſeldom engage with their 
enemies. They treat with the Mamelukes, and 
ſpare the inhabitants, never recurring to viglence, 
unleſs perfidy ſhould prove unſucceſsful, and at- 
taching no ſhame to a. precipitate flight from 
danger. Accordingly, on our arrival, one of our 
horſemen drove ſeveral of them before him— 
this cowardice ſurpriſed us greatly, as 1t formed 
an exact contraſt with the courage of the Be- 
douyns 1n the neighbourhood of the branch of 
Roſetta (Rachyd), whom we had ſeen approach 
under the very muzzles of our muſkets, i in ſearch | 
of an uncertain booty. 

The Fellah inhabiting the nd appears 
o me to be leſs wretched than him who lives on 
thi borders of the Nile: there are ſhades even in 
| The culture of the ſoil of itſelf demon- 
. that all the produce 1s not wholly abſorbed 
by the proprietor who reſides at Cairo. Until 
then, during the courſe of our journey, we had 
ſeen nothing but immenſe fields, full of large 


* crevices, 
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crevices, which: being equally deſtitute of  fur- 
rows and encloſures, appear to ' have been tilled 
by an unintereſted hand, and to be watered once 
a year by the encreaſe of the Nile alone. Here 
it is otherwiſe; every foot of earth exhibits the 


toil of the peaſant; the wells are kept in order; 


trenches prepared with great exactneſs, conduct 
the canal along the fields, while an immenſe 
number of beds, ſurrounded by a ledge, preſerve 


the moiſture on the fields that have been * 7 


watered, 
Other obſerrativing may be added to theſe 


reſpecting the cultivation of the lands, and I might 
quote the immenſe quantity of date trees, each 


of which has its net, thoſe ſpacious orchards, thoſe 


villages ſurrounded by a ſquare wall, if they be 


| near the deſert; in fine, that lively ſolicitude 


painted on the countenances of the inhabitants 
at our approach,, far difter ent from the apathy | 
which ever accompanies extreme indigence, and 
which we had remarked in other places, during 


the courſe of gur journey, 


\ 
But to what are we to attribute this meliced- 


tion in the lot of the peaſant? Is it the con- 
ſumptiorr occaſioned by the caravans? And is 


this the only commerce ? I do not preſume that 


to be the caſe, and I am rather inclined to aſcribe 


the 


, how 
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the cauſe to the diſtance of their opprefiors. 
The Mamelukes levy their exactions with ſecurity 
in ſuch places as are ſituated on the borders of 
navigable canals; for their waters bearing away 
with rapidity the fruits of their ſpoliations, all 
fatigue on the part of the emiſſaries of the go- 
vernment is thus ſpared. But here, in order 
to traverſe twenty leagues of ground, more 
expenſive preparations muſt be recurred to, and 
a larger body of ſatelites employed: a fe men 
are not: ſufficient to domineer over a crowd of 
villages, ſituated in a narrow ſpace, and thoſe 
Arabian camps replete with combatants. To 
form an eſtabliſhment with a numerous retinue, 
it would be neceflary to leave Cairo; and to mul- 
tiply the number of their forces, by means of 
conſtant activity, would not comport with the 
indolence of the Mamelukes. The Beys, who 
are proprietors of the Charqyeh, being forced to 
' chooſe between a leſs abundant, but certain re- 
venue, and the hope of a larger one, accompanied 
| yl danger and fatigue, prefer repoſe. Their 
principal wants originate in luxury and enjoy- 
ment; and thus the inhabitants of the borders 
of this deſert find a refuge againſt oy in 
the vices of their maſters. 


ig 
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P. S. I ſhall affix to the bottom of łhis de- 
ſcription an approximation of the reſpectivs diſ- 
tances, and alſo of the population at the places 
already mentioned; this will ſerve to fix the ideas 
which may be formed relative to theſe countries, 
until more ea. obſerv atians ſhall have re(aied 
mine. 
 El-Qoubbeh, a ne village, at half a league 
from Cairo. 

El-Matharych, five hundred inhabitants; ſitu- 
ated one league from El-Qoubbeh. 

El-Mardje, eight hundred inhabitants; it is a 
league and a half from El-Matharyeh. 

El- Khangah, one thouſand inhabitants; it is a 
league and a half from El- -Mardje. 

3 -Menych, two hamlets, at two leagues and 
a half from El-Khanqah, with about dne thou- 
ſand mhabitants. 


Belbeys, eight hundred heads of families. 


This in the Eaſt, on account of the number 


of women, may be eſtimated at ſix perſons to 
each family; thus amounting to nearly five thou- 
ſand inhabitants. This town is five leagues from 
El-Menych. 75 
Sſouat, eight hundred inhabitants; four miles 


from Belbeys. | 
Qorayn, 
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| Qorayn, three leagues from Sſouat ; 3 
of from eight to ten hamlets, which contain 
about four thouſand inhabitants. 

Sſalehhyeh, fix leagues from Qorayn ; fifteen 
hamlets, and about ſix thouſand inhabitants. 

There are ſeveral other intermediate places, 
but we traverſed them with ſuch rapidity, that it 
was impoſſible to make any remarks, 
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OUVRAGES 
DU DOCTEUR DESGENETTES. 


Tentamen Physiologicum de vasis lympha- 
licis. Montpellier, 178g. | 

Observations Sur la faculte d' absorber ce 
que conserve le sysleme des vaissaux lym- 
phatiques ae la mort des animauæ. 1790. 

Analyse du systeme absorbant ou lympha- 
tique. Montpellier, 1791. Reimprime avec des 
changemens et des corrections dansle Journal 
de Medecine de Paris. Mars 15792. 


Observat. sur Penseignem. de la medecine_ 


pratique dans les hopitaux de Toscane. 

Journ. de Médecine de Paris, juillet 1792. 
Reflexions sur Pulilite de Panatomie arti- 

ficielle. Meme journ. Aout 1793. | 
Lettre de R. Desgenetles aux redact. du 


 Magasin Encyclopedique, a Poccasion des 


flravaux analomigq. et pieces artificielles de 
Laumonier. Magasin Encyclop. T. HI, 1795. 
Memoire sur les maladies qui ont regne d 


Parmee d' Italie. Journ. de la Société de Me- 


decine de Paris, T. II. 1795. 


Observat. sur un Phiiriasis ou maladie 


pediculaire. Mag. Encycloped. T. III. 
Avis sur la petite verole (en arabe ). Au 
Kaire, 1800. b 
Hist. medicale de Parmee d' Orient. 1802. 
Indical. des principaux ouvrages Sνt la 
fievre jaune. Journ. de Médecine de Paris, 
T. XI, 1806. . 

Discours prononce pour Pouverture des 
cours de la Faculte de Medecine de Paris, 
9 novemh. 1809. | 

Eloge des academiciens de Montpellier , 
recueilli pour seroir @ V histoire des scien- 
ces dans le 18e siecle. Paris, 1811. 

Discours prononce te 7 novemb. 1814 pour 
FU ouverture des cours de la Faculte de Me- 
decine de Paris. Imprime en 1815. 

M. Desgenettes a encore public plusieurs 
autres articles dans lesjournanx scientifiques, 
10 sur anatomie; la pathologie, et quelques 
objets de physique générale et spéciale; 20 sur 
eee et la médecine pratique, plus spé-— 
cialement appliquees aux hommes de guerre; 
30 sur Phastoire litteraire de la médecine. 
Enfin on lui doit la précieuse collection de la 
Decade Egyptienne réimprimée par Firmin 


Didot dans ces derniers temps, et il a fourni 


plusieurs Notices à la Biographie universelle 
publice par les freres Michaud. | 
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CIRCULAR LETTER, 


From Citizen DESGENETTES, 


. 


To the medical Men of the Army of the Eaft, rela- 
true to a Plan for drawing up a Phyfico-Medical 
Topography of Egypt. | 


- 


Head Quarters at Cairo, 25th Thermidor, 


6th Year of the French Republic. 


IME army, citizens-colleagues, after a ſiege, 

ſeveral battles, many 1kirmiſhes, and the 
" moſt diſtreſſing marches acroſs the deſerts, be- 
gins, for the firſt time, to enjoy ſome moments 
of repoſe, ſince its arrival in Egypt. Its prodi- 
gious activity hath hitherto ſtifled the germ of 
thoſe diſeaſes, which are now likely to make their 


appearance, and concerning the treatment of 


which, 1t 1s proper for us to make the neceſſary 
proviſion. | | 
The preſent ſeaſon, like all others, hath ma- 
ladies peculiar to itſelf : diarrhoeas and the dy- 
ſentery are thoſe we have moſt to dread; and the 
ophthalmy, which is endemic in Egypt, begins 
to aſſociate itſelf with theſe, in an alarming man- 
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ner. This laſt diſeaſe i is ſometimes ſimple, and 
idiophatic ; it is then to be conſidered as apper- 
taining to the claſs of ordinary and local inflam- 
mations, and 1s to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner. At other times it is concomitant with, or 
ſymptomatic of diarrhœas, and dyſenteries, and 
it is moſt likely to follow the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
evacuations, which it derben neceſſary to re- 1 
call by minoratives. 
| Perhaps, alſo, in ſome circumſtances, the oph- 
| thalmy is to be viewed as a crifis of diarrhoea and 
dyſentery. In other reſpects, the etiology of the 
ſeveral kinds of ophthalmies is ſimple, and may 
be explained by this axiom, in the theory of 
fluxes: Wherever a point of irritation exiſts, there 
the humours conſtantly flow. . 
; In addreſſing myſelf to you, citizens- colleagues, 
relative to our common duties, and the means of 
rendering ourſelves as uſeful as poſſible to the 
army, I cannot be too earneſt in recommending 
the peruſal of Propſer Alpinus {de medicina 
Fgyptiorum). That eſtimable work points out 
to cach of us the propriety of undertaking a very | 
commendable taſk ; this conſiſts in making ex- 
tracts, in the courſe of which, ſetting aſide a ver- 
boſe diction, and exploded theories, that portion 


of ſhould be preſerved, which appertains to 
| | - actual. 
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actual obſervation, and the grand practical de- 
ductions to be drawn from it. Thoſe extracts 
might become, as it were, the text of a com- 
mentary, in which we could inſert ſuch intereſt- 
ing facts as might happen to occur in the courſe 
of our daily practice. 


The ſame author hath written at excel 


lent work (Rerum Ægyptiarum, Libri IV. ), which 


contains a variety of intereſting details relative to 


the natural and civil hiſtory of Egypt, as well as 


the manners, arts, and whatever elſe is likely to 
become the object of the uſeful labours, I have 
already adviſed you to undertake relative td me- 
dicine. | . ; 

Our functions with the armies are not confined 
to the treatment of maladies; we ought con- 


ſtantly to attend to whatever can enſure the 


health of military men, and. our dutics on this 
ſubject are ſufficiently detailed in the laws and 
regulations explanatory of them. 

But for the proper application of the prin- 
ciples of the healing art, and, in order to diſcover 
ſuch medicaments as are efficacious in a country 
new to us, it is indiſpenſible to draw um a proper 
deſcription of its topography. This conſidera- 
ation now induces me to preſent you with an 
uniform plan, which will be uſeful to you in the 

” claſſification 
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claſſification of your obſervations ; you will eaſily 
= | recognize, that with an exception to the local 
| poſitions, this 1s borrowed from the ſketch which 
| more able hands have drawn up, for the phyhco- 


1 medical ſtudy of France. 
1 19. To examine the nature of the foil of the 


N | | try, of which you wiſh to obtain a knows 

1 rage | . 

= | 29. To obtain a hi of the longitude 

| ad2dlã nad the latitude, as alſo of the general expoſure. 
= |. 3%. What are the prevailing winds. 

4%. What are the principal phyſical alien 
of the waters of the Nile, of wells, and ciſterns ; 
as alſo their influence on vegetation, and on the | 

health of men and animals. 

50. Of what ſpecies are the trees, the ſhrubs, 
and the other plants; more eſpecially thoſe em- 
ployed in cither cookery or medicine, that grow 
Jn the places here deſcribed. 

69. What are the different kinds of grain cul- 

tivated; in what manner are they cultivated; a 
what diſeaſes are they ſubject to. 

79. To examine carefully, and point out the 
numerous medical ſubſtances that are brought in 
the courſe of commerce, from Aſia to Africa. and . 


particularly to Egypt. 


80. What are he animals belonging to each 
__ claſs, 
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claſs, that are indigenous in Egypt, and foreign 
in Europe: you are alſo to collect all poſſible in- 
PETE oi rclative to the maladies of ſuch do- 
meſtic animals as alleviate and participate i in the 
labours of man. And 

9e. You are to obtain a knowledge of the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the inhabitants, their food, 
drink, clothing, the manner in which their 
| houſes are conſtructed, their occupations, and 

cuſtoms; the moſt common diſeaſes to which 
boys, men, girls, and women e the 
uſual method of treating them; at what epoch 
does menſtruation begin and end; is the fecun- 
dity of the females remarkable ; What is the 
uſual extent of life ? 


Egypt 1 is ſuppoſed to paid» een n the —_ of 
ther objects of hu- 


medicine, as well as of the 
man knowledge; but 1t ; muſt be allowed that 


the hiſtory of our art is very uncertain and ob- 


ſcure. Among the Egyptians it is accompanied 
with a variety of ridiculous ſuperſtitions, and 
reaſon has nothing to rely on, except the eſta- 
 bliſhment of corporations of phyſicians, whoſe 
rules being ſufficiently known, preſuppoſe a 
{cries of doctrines that muſt have been ſanRion+ 
ed by ſucceſs. But the epoch, at which an ex- 


tenſive knowledge of medicine appears likely to 


F:: | | have 


* 
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have prevailed, is that, when after the burning 
of the library of Alexandria, the caliphs relighted 
at Antioch, at Hharran, and at Bagdad, the 
torch of learning, by means of the ſignal protec- 
tion they afforded it. It was then that Hhonain 
tranſlated into Arabic, the Syriae recipes of 
the Greek phyſicians; and it was by following 
this example, that in a later time and different 
places, Rhazes (Al-Rhazy) Abou-l-Kaſis (Kha- 
tefaboul qacem), Avicenna (Ibn-ſyna), A ly-A'b- 
bas, Meſuch (Meocouyech), Aven-Zoar (Aven- 
Zouhar), and Averroes (Ebn-Rochd), all of them 
Arabian phyſicians, conſecrated the ſame doc- 
trine in the numerous writings ſtill revered 
throughout the Faſt. An intimate acquaintance 
with their models, added to the progreſs of 
knowledge, will not permit us to place theſe 
men among our leg giſlators, but we are under 
great obligations to them for having preſerved 
the medical ſyſtem of the Greeks: and in this 
conſiſts their real glory, although they may alfo 
boaſt of having perfeRed ſurgery, and in ſome 

reſpects created pharmacy, by the application of 
chemiſtry, which they cultivated with ſucceſs. 
It will not however be conſidered as a merit at 
the end of the eighteenth century, to have intro- 
duced a number of medicaments the luxury of 
which 1s ſtill more dangerous than ridiculous. 


Sg „ . 
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There muſt {till exiſt, and I myſelt have diſco- 
vered traces of this ancient ſcience in Egypt. 
Study then with attention the practice of the 
country, however deſpicable the empiriciſm of 
it may appear to you at firſt fight: it will be ne- 
ceſſary to become acquainted with, before we 
poſſeſs any right to condemn it. Be alſo aſſured, 
that in a new climate, and indeed every where, 
who poſſeſs but little learning, can 


even t 

tcach us much uſeful knowledge. 
Our profeſſion, in addition to this“ citizens- 

colleagues, will give you opportunities for obſer- 
vation, which do not preſent themſelves to other 

men. The eaſtern nations, notwithſtanding 

their prejudices, have always exhibited a great 
confidence in the phyſicians of Europe; it is this / 


conſideration that hath often induced travellers, 
who were ſtrangers to Our art, but whoſe minds | 
were cultivated by the ſciences, to recur to it, | 
as a title to their eſteem. - The ſervices rendered 

by you, will be far more ſtriking, and you will 

aſſuredly procure all the information in exchange | | 
which you may be deſirous to collect; it is ne- 
ceſſary for the honour of the human heart to be- 
lieve, that benefits ſometimes excite gratitude, - 


The phyſician in chiet to the army, - 
R. DESGENETTES. 
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REPORT, 


Relative to Pompey's Column, read before the Tii- 


flitnte, on the 6th Vendemaire, 7th Year, 
By Citizen NoRRkr. 


HE ſmall number of admeaſurements hi- 
therto given of Pompey's Column, and 

theſe frequently ſtated in the moſt uncertain 
manner by the different authors who have men- 
tioned them, determined the citizens Dutertre, 
Protin, Le Pere, and myſelf, to aſcertain the va- 
rious proportions before we left Alexandria. Ci- 
tizen Dumanoir, the commandant of the port, 
whom we had requeſted to facilitate the opera- 


tion, by preparing cordage, &c. on board his ſhip, 


was eager to ſecond our intentions. 
At five o'clock in the morning of the 14th 
Fructidor, we repaired to this monument accom- 


panied by a guard. We began by letting, fly a 


kite & of about four feet in heighth, to the ſtring 
of which was faſtened a cord of an indefinite 


* The ſame mode was employ ed a few years before* 


length, 
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length, that was ſeized by one of us when the 
kite had aſcended above, and paſſed beyond the 
capital; ſo that by pulling the line it deſcended 
to the earth, and was inſtantly ſeparated. We 
thus had a cord ſtretched acroſs the capital of 
the column, in the ſame manner as if it had 
been placed around the circumference of a pully. 
When this firſt operation was completed, a ſe- 
cond, of a larger ſize being tied to one of the 
extremities of the former, and ſubſtituted in its 
place, a third capable of ſupporting the weight 
of a man, was immediately attached. A ſailor 
was then drawn up to the capital; and the firſt 


thing performed on his part, was to throw down 


an imitation of a ſtand of colours, formed out of 
hammered iron, which had been placed there in 
1789, by Favel, a French artiſt; on this was 
marked the total height of the monument, eſ- 
timated at 88 feet, 9 inches. After the ſailor had 
tied the cordage firmly round the volutes of the 
angles, and made other neceſſary preparations, 


I placed myſelf on a feat ſuſpended by a rope, 


and was immediately drawn up. Citizen Protin 


aſcended ſoon after, and we meaſured the various 


parts of the capital together ; while the citizens 


Le Pere and Dutertre took the dimenſions of the 
baſc and pedeſtal. We then eſtimated the total 


<> 


; 


- 
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height, which was within 8 centimetres (three 
inches) of Favel's calculation: it amounted to 
28 metres, 73 centimetres (88 feet 6 inches). 
Nothing now remained, but to meaſure the 
diameter of the column, ateAlifterent heights. 
Jo effec this, we had diſpoſed a ſquare, the ſides 
of Which were about five fect in length, with a 
moveable index, {liding in a groove, which di- 
vided the angle into two, being ſo diſpoſed as to 
advance, or recede, in order to touch the circum- 
ference at each ſtation, where the ſhaft of the 
pillar was embraced horizontally by the ſquare. 
1n conſequence of this, and by conſidering the 
hypothenuſe of each of the triangles that deter- 
mine the different lengths of the index, as ſo 
many ſides of an octagon, we were enabled to find 
the various circles inſcribed by theſe. octagons, 
and conſequently their diameters, In order to 
perform the operation with preciſion, the perſon 
who made uſe of the ſquare at the different ſta- 
tions on the ſhait, applied the level, which aſ- 
ſiſted him in placing it horizontally, by lowering 
or raiſing above the column, the extremities of 
the two arms of the ſquare, to V hich cords were 
appended. By means of this proceſs, we com- 
pleated the buſineſs with the greateſt exactneſs. 


Several members of the Committee of Arts wit- 
neſſed 


— — —p ͤ 96 
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neſſed our proceedings, a the — part of 
them afterwards aſcended the enormous capital | 


on which we ſtood to the number of ſix or 
ſeven. 

It now only remains for me to add a few 
words relative to the diſpoſition, the diviſion, the 
principal dimenſions, the nature of the materials, 
the age and the proportions of the monument. 
It is ſituated on a gentle eminence, and placed 
on a baſe, which the barbarians have undermin- 
ed; a centre of one metre and twenty-eight centi- 
metres (tour feet fix inches), in form of a ſquare, 
ſerves as its ſole ſupport. This centre 1s formed 
of the fragment of an Egyptian monument, 
which appears to be of a ſilicious nature, and 
muſt have been brought to this place; as the 
hieroglyphic characters are reverſed. On an at- 
tentive examination of the waſte committed be- 
neath the pedeſtal, it is perccived that the rub- 
biſh, being laid in heaps, has occaſioned the 
column to lean twenty-one centimetres (eight 
inches); and it is undoubtedly to this cauſe that 
may be attributed a decp crevice of about four 
metres eighty-ſeven centimetres (fifteen feet) in 
length, at the lower part of the ſhaft. _ 
This monument, which is of the Corinthian 
. is divided into four parts, pedeſtal, baſe, 
. _ 


=_ me 


ſhaft, and capital; a circle of two metres two 
centimetres (fix feet three inches) in} diameter, 
and which has experienced a depreſſion of fix 
centimetres (two inches), gives reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that there has formerly been a projection on the 
top for ſupporting, perhaps, the figure of the hero 
to whom this column had been elevated ; but 
this is merely conjectural. | 
The pedeſtal is three metres twenty-four centi- 
metres (ten fect) in height; the baſe, one metre. 
. centimetres (five feet fix inches 
three- tenths). the ſhaft, twenty metres forty- 
eight centimetres (ſixty-three feet one inch 
/ three-tenths ; ;) the capital, three mctres twenty- 
ade centimetres (nine feet ten inches ſix-tenths); 
the diameter of the column is two metres ſeventy 
| centimetres (eight feet four inches) in the lower 
part, and two metres forty-nine centimetres (ſeven 
feet two inches eight- tenths) near the aſtragal : 
the total height, as has already been obſerved, is 
twenty-eight | metres ſeventy- three centimetres 
(eighty- eight feet ſix inches). The whole of 
the pillar is formed of Thebaic granite. 
Although its order be in ſome meaſure con- 
ſidered as Corinthian, on account of its capital, it 
however does not exhibit the Grecian propor- 
tions ; thoſe of the ſhaft approach the Tonic. It 


5 


. 
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18 ; evident, in other reſpects, 4 the different 
members of which it is conſtituted appertain to 
different ages. The ſhaft is of an admirable galba, 
and exhibits an excellent poliſh on every ſidę, 
except that towards the deſert, which has ſuf- 
fered from the ſands; it appears to have been 
formed by the hands of the Greeks, perhaps un- 
der the Ptolomeys. As to the other parts, they 


reſemblance to thoſe of the lower empire among 


the coarſe maſſiveneſs of its form; the pedeſtal 
18 exceedingly low, and the colour of the granite 
employed there differs from that of the ſhaft. 

It may fairly be conjectured, that this ſhaft 
| which was evidently conſtrued before any of 
the reſt, has been re-erected at ſome extraordi- 
nary epoch. It is greatly to be regretted, that 
an inſcription formerly placed on one of the ſides 


were it not for this, we ſhould be better inform- 
ed relative to this monument, which ſome au- 


others to that of Septimus Severus. 


are evidently inferior, The profiles have a near 


the Romans ; the capital is only jemarkable for 


of the pedeſtal, ſhould be no longer legible ; 


thors attribute to the memory of Pompey, and 
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Relative 10 the Optical F known 2 the 55 
name of MIRAGE. 


5 Citizen GasPARD MoNGE. : 


URING the march of the French army 
through the deſert, from Alexandria to 
Cairo, we had an opportunity of obſerving a a 


phenomenon daily, that muſt be conſidered ex- 


traordinary by the greater part of the inhabitants 
of France. It is neceſſary for its production, that 
the ſpectator ſhould be placed in an extenſive 
plain, wholly, or at leaſt nearly, level; that this 


plain ſhould be prolonged to the limits of the 


horizon, and that the ſoil, by expoſure to the ſun, 


ſhould have acquired a very high degree of tem- 


perature. It is ſuppoſable that theſe three cir- 
cumitances may be united in the fats of Bour- 
deaux ; for their level, like that of lower Egypt, 


is nearly horizontal.; they are not terminated by 


any mountain, at leaſt in the direction from ealt 
to weſt; and it is probable, that during our long 
ſummer ys the arid ſoil of which they are 

| | formed 
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formed may acquire a ſufficient temperature. It 
is therefore not wholly improbable, but that this 
phenomenon may be known to the inhabitants 

of that department; it is familiar to mariners 
who obſerve it frequently at ſea, and have given 
it the name of Mirage. 

In truth, the cauſe which occaſions the M. irage 
in the ocean, may be very different from that 
which produces it at land; but the effect being 
the ſame in both caſes, I have not deemed it 
proper to introduce a new word. [I ſhall firſt 
deſcribe the phenomenon, and afterwards endea- 
vour to give an explanation of it. 

The country of lower Egypt is nearly a level 
plain, which loſes itſelf, like the ſea, in the clouds 
at the extremity of the horizon: its uniformity 
is only interrupted by a few eminences, either 
natural or factitious, on which are ſituated the 
villages, thus kept out of the reach of the inun- 
dations of the Nile; and theſe eminences, leſs 
Uuſukl on the ſkirts of the deſert, more fre- 
quently to be ſeen on the fide of the Delta, and 
which appear like a dark line on a very tranſ- 
parent ſky, are rendered {till further viſible by 
the date trees and ſycamores, oftener to be met 
with in ſuch ſituations than elſewhere. 

Both morning and 2 the aſpect of the 


country 
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country is exactly as it ought to be; and between 
you and the laſt villages which preſent them 
ſelves, you perceive nothing but land; but When 
the ſurtace of the carth 1s ſufficiently heated by 
the rays of the ſun, and indeed until it begins to 
get cold towards the evenin g, the land no longer 
ſeems to have the ſame e but to be ter- 
minated, to within the diſtance of about a W 
by a general inundation. 
Ihe villages placed beyond that, appear like ſo 
many iſſands ſtationed in the midſt of a great 
lake, from which the ſpectator is ſeparated by 
an extent of land, more or leſs conſiderable, ac- 
cording to circumſtances. You then behold the 
image of each of theſe villages reflected exactly 
as if it were exhibited on a clear ſurface. of wa- 
ter, with only this difference, that -as the repre- 
ſentation is at a conſiderable diſtance, the {maker 
objects are in viſible, and the maſſes alone diſtinct; 
in addition to this, the edges of the reverſed image 
are rather ill defined, and ſuch as they would be 
if the ſurface of the reflecting medium e 
to be a little agitated. 
In proportion as One approaches 4 village, 
which appcars to be placed in the midſt of an in- 
undation, the margin of the water ſeems to re- 
cede, and the arm of the ſea, ſeparating you as 
it 


. 
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it were from the village, ſhrinks back by degrees: 
it at length diſappears entirely, and the pheno- 
menon which now ceaſes, in reſpect to the firſt 
village, is inſtantly reproduced by a new, one, 
which you diſcover at a due diſtance in the rear. 
Thus every thing contributes to complete an il- 
luſion, which is ſometimes cruel, more eſpecially 
in the deſert, becauſe it nnn you with the 
appearance of water, at a time when you expe- 
rience the greateſt want of that element. 

The explanation which I propoſe to give of 
the Mirage, is founded on ſome of the principles 
of opticks, that, indeed, apply equally to all the 
elements, but which it may be, perhaps, proper 
to explain here. 1 

When a ray of light traverſes a tranſparent 
and uniform medium, its direction is in a ſtraight 
line. When a ray pafſes from a tranſparent me- 
dium into another the denſity of which is greater, 
if its direction in the firſt be perpendicular to the 
. ſurface that ſeparates it from the two media, this 
direction will not experience any alteration, that 
is to ſay, ſo long as the right line which the ray 
_ forms in the ſecond medium, is a prolongation 
of that followed in the firſt. But if the diree- 
tion of the incidental ray makes an angle with 
the perpendicular at the ſurface: 


16. The 


- 
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1. The ray will divide in its paſſage in fuck 

a manner, that the angle which its forms, with 
the perpendicular in the ſecond dium, becomes 
ſmaller; And : 
. In reſpect to the two media, whatever may 
be the extent of the angle which the incidental 
ray forms with the perpendicular, the ſinus of this 
angle, and that of the angle of the fefracted * 
are always in a correſpondent ratio. 

But the ſinus of a large angle does not encreaſe 
ſo rapidly as that of a ſmall one, When the 
angle, therefore, that is formed by the incidental 
ray, and the perpendicular happens tg encreaſe, 
the ſinus of the angle, formed by the broken ray, 
encreaſcs in the ratio of the ſinus of the former, 
and the encreaſe of the angle itſelf, is leſs than 
that of the angle of the incidental ray. Thus, 
in proportion as the angle of incidence augments, 
the angle tormed by the broken ray augments 
alſo, but always by little and little; ſo, that 
when the angle of incidence hath arrived at its 
largeſt dimenſions, that is to ſay, when it is 
within an infinitely ſmall ſpace of g0®, the angle 
which the broken ray makes with the perpendi- 
cular, is leis than 900: this is a maximum, or, in 
other words, no ray of light can paſs from the 

5 firſt 
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firſt — into a ſecond, under a greater 
angle. ' 
When the ray of b light paſſes on the contrary, 
from a denſer medium into one leſs ſo, it exactly 
follows the fame line as in the firſt caſe, but in a 
contrary direction; that is to ſay, if in the denſe 
medium it has the ſame direction as the broken 
ray in the firſt caſe, it divides at the ſurface, and 
aſſumes the direction which has been alſo fol- 
lowed by the incidental ray. 
In conſequence of this it may be inferred that 
on the paſſage from a more to a leſs denſe me- 
dium: 


* 19. If the ray of light be comprehended be- 
tween the perpendicular and the direction of the 
diverging ray which conſtitutes the maximum 
angle; this ray will preject into the leſs denſe 
medium. 

20. If the ray of light poſſeſſes the ſame dads 
tion as the diverging ray, the angle of which is 
the maximum, it will again iſſue forth, by making 
an angle of 90? with the perpendicular, or by re- 
maining in the plane, which ſerves as a tangent 
to the ſurface. But if the angle which the ray 
_ of light forms with the perpendicular, be greater 
than the arimum of the angle of refraction, or 
what amounts to the fame, it the ray be com- 


preſſed 


1 3 
80 a 
preſſed between the ſurface and the diverging 
ray, the angle of which is the maximum, it will 
not leave the denſe medium; it will reflect itſelf 
mn to the ſurface, and re-enter the ſame medium, 
by making the angle of reflection equal to the 
angle of incidence, theſe two angles being in the 
ſame plane, perpendicular to the ſurface. It is 
on this laſt propoſition that the explanation of 
the mirage is principally founded. 

The tranſparency of the atmoſphere, that 1s to 

ſay, the faculty which it poſſeſſes of allowing 
the rays of light to paſs through with rapidity, 
does not permit it to acquire a very high degree 
of temperature by its direct expoſition to the ſun _ 
alone; but when, after having traverſed the at- 
moſphere, the light becoming extinguiſhed by an 
arid ſoil, that ſerves only in a very {mall degree 
as a conductor, hath coni:derably warmed the 
ſurface of this earth; it is then that, the inferior 
ftratum of the atmoſphere, by its contact with 
the heated ſurface of the ſoil, contracts a very 
high degree of temperature. 

This ſtratum dilates itſelf; its ſpecific weight 
diminiſhes; and in conſequence of the laws of 
hydroſtatics, it elevates itſelf, until by becoming 
cool, it hath recovered a denfity equal to that of 


the ſurrounding clement. lt is then ſucceeded 
. by 
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by the /t 2 ima A it, through 
Vbich it paſſes#and the other ſoon experiences a 
_ ſimilar operation. Thence is produced a conti- 
nual efflux of rarified air, always elevating itſelf 
through a denſer medium, that in its turn expe- 
riences a depreſſion; and this efflux is rendered 
ſienſible by the ſire, which alter and agitate the 
images of fixed objects that are ſituated beyond 
them. | 
In our European climates, & are acquainted . 
With ſimilar friz,. produced by the ſame cauſe ; 
but they are not ſo numerous, and do not poſſeſs 
ſuch an aſcenſional rapidity as in the deſert, where 
the altitude of the ſun is greater, and the aridity 
Y of the ſoil, by depriving it of evaporation, does 
= not permit any other employment of the caloric. : 
= Thus towards the middle of the day, and dur- 
g ing the greateſt degrees of heat, the Hralum of 
the atmoſphere, in contact with the ſoil, is of an 
evidently leſs degree of denfity than the Jratg 
immediately above it. 
The brilliancy of the PE proceeds merely from 

: the rays of the ſun being reflected in every direc- 

| tion by the tranſparent moleculzof the atmoſphere. 

: Such of the rays of light as are tranſmitted by the 
more elevated part of the ſky, and which deſcend 
to the earth after making a conſiderable angle 
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with the horizon, take a new direction on enfer- 
ing the infer 385 dilated fratum, and encounter the 
element on*which we live, by means of a much 
ſmaller angle. But thoſe that proceed from the 
L lower parts of the ſky, and form ſmall angles with 
wi | the horizon, when they reach the ſurface which 
by ſeparates the inferior and dilated ffratum of the 
1 atmoſphere, from the more denſe ſtratum above, 
are unable to leave the latter; in conformity, 
therefore, to the principle of opties already alluded 
to, they reflect themſelves in an aſcending direc- 
tion, by making an angle of reflection equal to 
the angle of e e as if the ſurface which 
ſeparates the two rata, conſtituted a mirror; 
and they then repreſent to the eye placed in the 
 denfe Hratum, the inverted image of the lower 
parts of the {ky, which Om as if below the 1 
real horizon. 
In this caiec, if you were not POP of your 
error, as the repreſentation of that part of the 
heavens perceived by means of reflection, is al- 
moſt of the ſame brilliancy as that ſeen directly, 
you would imagine that the ſky was greatly pro- 
longed, and far higher than it really is. 
. this phchomenon were to occur at ſea, it 
would alter the altitude of the fun, taken by an 
uiftrument, and * it in the ratio of the 
| quantity 
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quantity of the apparent limit of the horizon de 
preſſed. 3 : 
ut if ſome terreſtrial objects, ſuch as vil- 
lages, trees, or little hills, give you notice that 
the limits of the horizon are more diſtant and 
that the {ky is not really ſo near, (as the ſurface of 
the water is not uſually viſible under a ſmall 
angle, but by the image of the ſky which it re- | 
flects, ) you will perceive the repreſentation of the 
 tky, and imagine that you behold a hs | 
of reflecting water. | 
The villages and trees that arc at a proper dif. 
tance, by intercepting a portion of the rays of 
light tranſmitted by the lower regions of the 
heavens, occaſion ſo many voids in the image of 
the 1ky, produced by reflection) Theſe yoids are 
wholly occupied by the inverted images of the 
| ſame objects, becauſe ſuch of the rays of light as 
are tranſmitted by them, and which form angles 
with the horizon, equal to thoſe conſtituted by 


the intercepted rays, are reflected back in the 


ſame manner as thoſe would have been. But as 
the reflecting ſurface which ſeparates the two 
ſirata of air, of different denſities, is neither per- 
fectly level, nor perfectly motionleſs; the laſt 
images will, of courſe, appear badly defined, and 
agitated towards the edges, like thoſe produced 

. G 2 | = | by. 
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by the Ams of water which may have com 
tracted ſlight undulations. | 

It is eaſily to be diſcovered why this 8 
menon cannot take place when the horizon is 
terminated by an elevated chain of mountains; 
for thoſe mountains intercept all the rays of light 
tranſmitted by the lower parts of the ſky, and 
only allow thoſe to paſs above them which form 
ſafficiently large angles with the dilated ſurface, 
to prevent the reflection from taking place. 

In an uniform ſtate, that is to ſay, by ſuppoſing 
that the denſity and thickneſs of the dilated „ra- 
tum are eonſtant, and the temperature of the ſu- 
perior firatum invariable, the greateſt poſſible 
angle under which the tays of light could be thus 
reflected, would be determined with preciſion : 
for the largeneſs of this angle depends entirely 
on the immediate connexion between the ſinus 
.of the angles of incidence and reflection for the 
two media. But of all the rays reflected, thoſe 
which form the greateſt angle with the horizon, 
appear to iſſue from the neareſt point to that 
where the phenomenon commences. | 

In an uniform ſtate then, the point at which 

the phenomenon commences is always at a certain 
diſtance from the obſerver : accordingly, if he 
ſhould -happen to advance, the ſpot at which 
the 
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the inundation ſeems to begin, appears to advance 


alſo in the ſame direction, and with the ſame 
celerity. If the line of march ſhould, therefore, 
be directed towards a village, which appears to 
be ſituated in the midſt of the inundation, the 


limits of the inundation wall ſeem to recede in- 


ſenſibly from this village, and are ſoon after ſeen 


to ſtretch beyond it. 

When the ſun is near the horizon at his riſing, 
the earth cannot have been ſufficiently warmed ; 
and at his ſetting, it has become too cold for the 
phenomenon of the mirage. It then appears to 


be extremely difficult to perceive both a direct 
and reflected image of the ſun, on account of 


the elevated temperature of the interior Stratum 


of the atmoſphere. But during the ſecond quar- 


ter of the moon, that planet riſes in the after- 
noon, a time when circumſtances are more fa- 
vourable to the mirage. If at then happens that 


the brilliancy of the ſun, and the clearneſs of the 
atmoſphere, ſhould permit the moon to be diſ- 


cerned at her riſing, two images of that planet 
will be obſerved, one above the other, in the ſame 
vertical line. This phenomenon 18 known by 
the name of paraſe lene. 


G 3 | ſiurface 


The tranſparency of the ſen allows the rays oe. * 
the fun to penetrate to a conſiderable depth; its 
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1 ſurface from its expoſition does not, however, 
W115 become near ſo warm as an arid ſoil i in the ſame 
1 circumſtances ; it cannot communicate, there- 
fore, to the ſtratum of air that repoſes upon it fo 
elevated a temperature ; and on this account, the 
| mirage is not ſo common at ſea as in the deſert. 
gut the elev ation of the temperature 1s not the 
ſole cauſe, which under a conſtant preſſure, may 

dilate the inferior ſtratum of the atmoſphere. In 

fact, the air poſſeſſes the faculty of diflolving wa- 

ter, ſo far, even, as to attain the point of ſatura- 

| tion without loſing its tranſ parency ; and Sauſſure 
hath proved that the ſpecific weight of the air 
decreaſes in proportion to the quantity of water 
kept in diſſolution. When, therefore, any wind 

At ſea is not impregnated with water, the inferior | 
fratum of the atmoſphere, which is in contact 
with the ſurface of the ocean, diſſolves water 
ancw, and thus becomes dilated. This cauſc, 
added to the ſlight augmentation of the temper- 
ature may, however, produce a ſtate of things ta- 
vourable to the mirage, which mariners, indeed, 


frequently obſerve. 

This laſt cauſe, or in other words, the dilatation 
of the inferior ftratum of the atmoſphere, occa- 
ſioned by the diſſolution of a large quantity of 


water, may take place every moment of the 
* cn 
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day, as well when the ſun is near the horizon, 
as when he approaches the meridian. It is poſſi- 
ble that a parhelion might then be produced, a phe- 
nomenon in conſequence of which, either at the 
riſing or ſetting of the ſun, one beholds two 
images of that luminous body above the apparent 
horizon at the ſame time. But I never had oc- 
caſion to obſerve this latter phenomenon, which 
1s very unfrequent, or to remark the circum- 
ſtances that accompany it. I therefore propoſe 
this latter explanation with a certain degree of 
reſerve, and merely with an intent of furniſhing 
the means of making uſeful obſervations, | 


ADDITION. 


Since reading the above memoir, I have had fre- 


quent opportunities of obſerving the Mirage at 
land; this has occurred in various ſeaſons, as well as 
under different circumſtances; and the reſult, even 
including the minuteſt details, has always been in 

conformity to the explanation already given by 
me. Of all theſe obſervations, there 1s one only, 

the relation of which may prove uſeful here, 

I was along with General Bonaparte in the 
valley of Suez, when he diſcovered the canal 
that formerly united the Red Sea with the Medi- 
terrancan. This valley, which is ſome leagues in 


(G4 length, 


wenne - 
length, is bounded on the eaſt by that chain of 
mountains that extends from Syria to Mount 
Sinai; and on the weſt, by the mountains of 
Egypt. Theſe mountains are in general ſuf- 
ficiently elevated to exclude the rays of light 
tranſmitted by the inferior parts of the ſky, and 
ſuch of the rays as are not thus intercepted, reach 
the earth under too large an angle to be reflected 
by the inferior dilated Hyratum of the atmoſphere. 
Thus in the hotteſt part of the day one does not 
: perceive the reflected ſurface of any portion of 
the ſky, nor is the appearance of an inundation 
any where to be ſeen. 

Notwithſtanding this, the effect of the 3 
is not entirely loſt ; the viſible objects placed ge- 
nerally on an aſcent, whoſe poſition correſponds 
with the inferior parts of the ſky, the i image of 
which reflects itſelf, participates in the effect, 
although i in a leſs ſtriking manner, on account of 
their ſmall extent, and alſo with leſs force, be- 
cauſe the colour i 1s far more obſcure than that of 
the {ky. Independently of the repreſentation 
produced by the direct rays of light, the rays 
which have emanated from theſe objects, and 
are directed towards the carth, become reflect- 
cd by the inferior Aratum of the. air, in the 
ſame manner as s the rays proceeding from the 


* 
* 


inferior 
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inferior parts of the ntmolſ{har, of which they 
occupy the place: thus producing a ſecond image 
of theſe objects inverted, and placed vertically 
above the former. 

This duplication of images produces optical il- 
luſions, againſt which it is proper to be on our 
guard in a deſert that may be occupied by an ene- 
my, while no one is at hand to give information 
relative to ſuch alarming appearances. 


I ſhall take advantage of this opportunity to 
mention another optical phenomenon, which is 
not ſufficiently intereſting to be made the ſubject 
of a particular memoir. 


During our return from Egypt, when we ap- 


O 
proached the. European climates, one morning 
a few minutes after ſun-riſe, the {ky was clear 
towards the eaſt ; it rained at the ſame time in 
a weltern direction, and we beheld two ordinary 
rainbows ; the one, interior, produced by a ſingle 
reflection of the rays of light within the ſpace 
where the rain fell; the other, exterior, occa- 
ſioned by two reflections. At this moment both 
the ſea and the atmoſphere were perfectly calm, 
and the ſurface of the water, which was very 
ſmooth, reflected the image of the ſun in a very 
diſcernible manner. This reflected image alſo 

gave riſe to two other rainbows. The two fuſt 
i 57 | men- 
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mentioned, which were produced by direct and 
deſcending rays, formed ſegments leſs than half 
the circumference; the two others, occaſioned 
by the reflected and aſcending rays, on the con- 

trary, preſented ſegments greater than 180. Of 
theſe four ſimultaneous rainbows, the analogous 
ones had the ſame baſis, and diverged like two 
ſegments of the ſame circumference of a circle, 
which had reyerted on their common chord. 


This phenomenon is only remarkable on ac- 


count of the circumſtances which gave riſe to it; 
and it is ſufficient to have mentioned it here“. 


* The Arabs call this phenomenon 4/-beid/at the plural 
of ai-beidah, the light, the ſplendor. (L—s,} 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On the Wing of the Oftrich ; 
y Citizen GEOFFROY. 


HE Oftrich, Na amel, in Arabic, inhabits 


the deſerts of Africa: it is common alſo in 


the mountains ſituated to the ſouth-welt of Alex- 


andria. This is a bird known in very ancient 
times, and which has given rife to many attempts 


at the marvellous, by attributing to it the faculty 


of digeſting iron, and of hatching its S by 
placing them in the ſand. 

s, gigantic height, and aſtoniſhing conforma- 
haye more juſtly attracted the attention of 
natüraliſts. They have been ſtruck in an eſpe- 


t101 


cial manner with a certain analogy between it 


and the camel: the oftrich, like him, repoſes 
his cumbrous maſs on certain bare and callous ſub- 


ſtances ; it is the ſole of all the numerous tribe of 
birds which poſſeſſes but two toes to each foot; 


and this treſh mark of reſemblance with the 
camel, is one of the molt ſingular facts relative 
to its conformation. _ 


But 
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But the oftrich appears to n to qua- 
drupeds, by other and no leſs important affinities: 
the male poſſeſſes the virile member, and the 
female has a clitoris, parts which are wanting in 


nearly all other birds; it never leaves the earth; 


like the quadrupeds, it is condemned, as it 
were, to traverſe the furtace with dithculty ; and 
it is undoubtedly a very remarkable thing to ſee 


aſſociated along with the inhabitants of the air, 


thoſe nimble beings, for which motion appears 
to be abſolutely neceſſary, both as a want and as 
a pleature—a clumſy, heavy animal, preciſely 


deprived of the principal prerogatives which diſ- 


tinguiſh and charaſteriſe its kind. 

But it is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that theſe dero- 
gations from a general law do not proceed from 
either the modification or degradation of a ſingle 


member; if the oſtrich does not aſcend like 


other birds, this is not the fault of one or two, 
or even of three qualities, in the organs of flight, 
but becauſe it is completely deprived of all the 
inſtruments deſtined for this exerciſe. Between 
the viſible external parts of the wing, and the 


internal organs which appertain to it, therc 


exiſts, in fact, a ſtriking relation, which has hi- 


therto eſcaped the notice of the curious, as the ' 


diſſections made by them have been undertaken 
= merely 
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merely with! the view of obtaining a knowledge 
of the vi/cera of the oſtrich. 

The anterior extremities of this ſpecies, ſeem 
to induce me to believe, that nature hath, in 
fome meaſure, propoſed to create a bird, in which 
the organs of flight ſhould be altered and modi- 
fied to that degree, ſo as to be nearly entirely ef- 
faced; and as the figure of this animal is in part 
conſtructed after that of quadrupeds, with this 
difference, that a certain number of organs, and 
particularly the legs, are appropriated to _ 
one is led to think, that in the formation of 
oſtrich nature hath fallen into a manifeſt contra- 
dition. Let us not be eager however to blame 
fo ſtrange an anomaly ; we ought firſt to learn 
how ſhe has deviated trop her ordinary road, and 

what are the means ſhe has recurred to upon this 
occaſion. > — 

In order that the Siculliouof this queſtion may 
be more eafily undertaken, and that the difference 
between the anterior extremities of the oſtrich and 
thoſe of birds in general, may be more readily un- 
derſtood, I ſhall here preſent a deſcription of theſe 
organs in quadrupeds ; I ſhall afterwards examine 
them in reſpect to birds, and finally deſcribe 
them in the oſtrich. = 

The organs of running, or of aich, both in a 

N qua- 
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quadruped and a bird, are compoſed of three 
-principal parts: the arms or wings, the muſcles 
which'put theſe in motion, and the bone to which 
the muſcles are attached. In men and monkies, 
who ſcarcely ever make uſe of their anterior ex- 
tremities, but for the purpoſe of taking hold 
of ſomething, and in quadrupeds, who uſe 
them for the purpoſe of motion, the voints of 
fixation are incapable of affording any other than 
a middling, while the muſcles poſſeſs but a ſmall 5 
degree of ſtrength and thickneſs: accordingly 
the flernum is cartilaginous in this family, and the 


_ pectoral muſcle mall. Nevertheleſs, ſo far as 


the efforts of the anterior extremftics of theſe ani- 


mals are concerned, the muſcular fibres, and their 


appendages, are more than ſufficient for that 
purpole. = - 1 5 

It is not, however, the ſame in reſpect to birds, 
deſtined to ſkim through a very thin and light 
element, and with whom the anterior extremi- 
ties perform the office of oars; now, in order 
that theſe oars may be enabled to agitate a greater 


mats of air, they ſtand in need of a greater degree 


of extenſion; thence proceeds the very great 
length of the anterior extremities of birds. S0 
long a lever, intended to act on a light fluid like 
the atmoiphere, requires, in its turn, a great mov- 


ing 
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ing force, and the pectoral muſcle is accordingly 
exceedingly thick and ample. Moreover, it be- 
comes neceſſary that the ſlernum ſhould be en- 
abled to reccive a muſcle of ſo large a ſize, in a 
proportionate receptacle, and alſo to furniſh it 
with very ſtrong appendages : the flernum of 
birds 1s, therefore, ſo broad as to cover three 
parts of the belly. It is "alſo entirely offi- 
fied, and towards the muddle there is a con- 
fiderable riſing which traverſes it in a ſtraight 
line, and is known by the name of the brechet, or | 
. briſket. The muſcle fills up the fiſſure which 
this projection forms on the flernum, while its 
hinder parts are attached in a ſolid manner to 
the brechet. | 

A bone, with which there is no analogy among 
quadrupeds, i 1s called by the French the fork, and 
by the Engliſh, the merry-7/ought ; it is in form 
of a V, and is placed before the ffernum ; the uſe 
of it is to prevent the wings when lowered, from 
approaching one another and thus compreſſing 
the breaſt. _ . 

In ſhort, that nothing relative to tlie nee 
iſm of flight may be omitted, I ſhall here point 
out the chief difference between the ſyſtem of 
reſpiration in birds and quadrupeds. The lungs, 
inſtead of being freely ſuſpended in a bag, as in 

quadrupeds, 
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quadrupeds, are adherent to the ſides in birds, 


without any particular envelope, being pierced 


with holes, cach of which opens either into a 


pouch or veſicle ; the whole of the abdomen 1s 
full of theſe veſicles, which, by being inflated, 
tonfiderably augment the volume of the bird, 
and thus render it ſpecifically lighter. 

If we proceed to the examination of the pecu- 
harities preſented by the oſtrich, we ſhall obſerve: 

19. That its anterior extremitics are far 1 more 
ſhort, in proportion, than in other birds. 

(There is another ſpecies which, as well as the 
oſtrich, never forſakes the earth: this is the caſſi- 
owary, in which this fore- ſhortening is ſo very 
conſiderable, that no veſtige of a wing appears on 
the outſide. The form is not, however, entirely 
ſuppreſſed, for the various parts are found below 


the {kin). 


The ſternum of the oſtrich is extremely 
ſmall ; it forms nearly the ſixth part of the length 
of the trunk; it is deſtitute of the brichet, and is 
always found completely oſſiſied, and even pretty\. 
thick : this great degree of ſolidity is employed 
to ſupport one of the two, calloſities on which the 


animal ſupports itſelf when in a 


a {tate of repoſe. 


The ſecond calloſity is inſerted at the os prbis, 
which, on this account, is prolonged conſiderably 


eforc. 
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30, The pectoral muſcle is ſtill ſmaller than 
the ſternum; it ſcarcely covers the third part of 
it : the middle of the ſternum is filled with fat, 
which forms a cuſhion, as it were, for the ante- 
rior calloſity. ö 
4. The air-veſicles, or portions of the lungs, 
are conſiderably reduced both! in reſpect to num- 
ber and capacity: TO 
59, It will be readily perceived that the oſtrich 
ſtands in no need of what is commonly called the 
merry-1h0ught, or that bone in form of a V, which 
is deſtined to prevent the wings from cloſing 
during violent movements. Nevertheleſs, this 
bone exiſts; but being divided towards the lower 
part, it is uſeleſs; each of its arms is joined by 
means of its anterior extremity with the bone, 
which is compoſed of the clavicule and the omo- 
plate, or ſhoulder-blade. 
Although uſeleſs in the preſent caſe, thoſe ru- 
diments as the merry-thought have not been ſup- 
prefled, becauſe nature never proceeds by rapid 
ſtrides, and always leaves the veſtiges of an organ, 
even when it is ſuperfluous, provided this organ 
has acted an important part in the other ſpecies of 
the ſame family. Thus the veſtiges of the wing of 
- thecafſiowaryare to be found beneath the ſkin that 
covers the ſides ; thus, alſo, at the internal angle 


H | 8 — 
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of the human eye, there is a felling of the ſkin 
which we recognize as the rudiments of the 


niftant membrane, with which many 'quadrupeds 


and birds are provided. 
69. I ſhall not add any thing to Ie 18 Wr 


written relative to the plumage of the oſtrich; 

has been judiciouſſy obſerved, that all the 3 
are of the ſame kind; that their beards or fila- 
ments conſiſt of detached threads, without either 
reciprocal conſiſtence or adheſion, and that the 
quills which coinpoſe the wing, far from being 
able, like thoſe of other birds, to act in concert 


for the purpoſe of agitating the air, conſiſt of 


longer and more flender filaments than the others. 
The plumage of this bird is the object of a con- 
ſiderable traffic, and when tranſported into Eu- 
rope, is employed in diſtinguiſhing the grada- 


tions of military rank, and adorning the heads of 


2 


temales. 

I ſhall not enumerate any more of the obſerva- 
tions which the wing of the oftrich might give 
cite to: the narrow limits of this paper render it 
incumbent on my part to come to a ſpeedy con- 
eluſion; and in addition to this, J deem what 1 


have already ſaid ſufficient to demonſtrate the 


two facts intended to be eſtabliſhed: 
. That if the oficich be reduced, in fad 
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to motion, to the condition of quadrupeds, the 


cauſe is not to be attributed ſolely to the ſhort- 
neſs of the wings, and the ſtate of the plumage, 
but to all the organs, either employed directly or 
indirectly in flight, which are modified together, 


and as if it were in concert, ſo as to deprive it of 


the moſt charming prerogative appertaining to 
birds. ,, i 

20. That whatever modifications the organs 
of flight may have undergone, theſe are not ſo 
important but that the bird is ſtill recognizable, 
by certain indications of the general plan conſe- 
ſecrated to this family. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On the Arabian Horſes of the Depert. 


HE horſes of the Arabian race have been, 
at all times, diſtinguiſhed on account of 
their excellent qualities, and admirable figures. 


They are generally eſteemed roughout Aſia; but 


there are certain tribes in the deſert, in poſſeſſion 


of the fineſt breed: theſe are the Arabs who live 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and the Tigris, 
between Bagdad and Buſſorah. The Cheykhs 
take great care to preſerve theſe races uncon- 
taminated, and without alteration. 

The horſes are divided into two ens; the 


nobles, and the plebeians : the latter are croſſed 


in a variety of different manners, and form the 
moſt numerous ſpecies; but it is not intended to 


mention any other than the firſt. And here jt 
will be neceſſary to make an obſervation on a 


ſingular cuſtom, which appears in ſufficient con- 
formity with experience; it is, that the genea- 
logy of the Arabian horſes is tranſmitted by fe- 


males alone : the nobility of the male 1s _ in- 


dividual. 
The Arabs are accuſtomed to fay, 6c fach a 


mare 
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mare is the produce of ſuch another mare; and 
they are at great pains to prevent the breed from 
being adulterated. 

When the mares are in heat, they take care 
they ſhall be covered by ſtallions whoſe deſcent is 
well known; and when they are ſent to graſs, 
they are carefully tethered. No ſooner is a foal 
produced than the chiefs atteſt the fact, by means 
of a patent drawn up in due form, and ſigned by 
ſeveral witneſſes. That of the male, as we have 
already obſerved, does not paſs to his deſcendants ; 
but that of the female makes mention of all her 
maternal progenitors. This certificate always ac- 
companies the ſale. 

There are four diſtinguiſhed races of "Y Au | 
bian horſes in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, the 
names of which I have forgotten. There is ſome 
difference in their form, which, of courſe, does. 
not eſcape the notice of the jockies : as for them, 
they have no manner of occaſion to peruſe pa- 
tents, in order to diſcover either if a mare be 
noble, or from what ſteed ſhe comes. 

The Arabs wean their colts after having ficked! 
fifty or ſixty days. When produced in towns, 
or when the proprietor is not deſirous to rear them 
himſelf, the females are ſent among the inhabi- 
tants of the deſert. The uſual mode of bargain- 

H 3 ing 
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ing on this occaſion is, in their language, to give 


one foot of the mare, and ſometimes two, or in 


other words, they pay to the perſon who has had 


charge of her, a quarter, or even one half of the 
value, according to an eſtimate made by expe- 
rienced judges. | 

The Arabs carry on a great trade in horſes; 
they ſell them at two or three years old, and tor 
the moſt part keep the mares, from which they 
derive conſiderable profit. It 1s alſo pretended 
that they prefer theſe, becauſe they do not neigh, 
which would diſcover them during their noctur- 


nal expeditions. The princes never mount any 
other; the Turks, on the contrary, make ule 'of 


. ſtone-horſes alone. 


The traffic in horſes is not confined to ſtrangers: 
they carry on a ſpecies among themſelves which 
is ſingular enough, for they ſell the future proflice, 
without entirely alienating the poſſeſlioh. In 
conſequence of this bargain the whole appertains 


to the purchaſer, except the firſt filly, which re- 


verts to the ſeller, but the former has ſtill a cer- 


tain claim on this firſt mare, as has alſo the ſeller 


on her firſt filly, ſo that theſe pretenſions are con- 


tinued for ages. 

The Arabs begin to place the ſaddle on the 
colt at the age of fiſteen or ſixteen months; and 
| it 
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it 15 never taken off after this, even during the 
night. 5 | 

The ſtirrups, conſtructed in form of an oblong 
ſquare, are about a foot in extent, and a little 
convex; they never hang lower than the belly, 
| which prevents the animals from lying on one 
{1dc. 


They ſoon after experience another conſtraint, 


being obliged to ſubmit to a ſnaffle, which is 


fixed pretty near the pommel of the ſaddle, to 
accuſtom them to hold their heads in almoſt a 
perpendicular direction; they are then left in 


this ſituation, during the whole of the day. It 
is alſo, perhaps, for the ſame reaſon that the 


manger is conſtrued both high and deep. 

The Arabian horſe is neither accuſtomed to 
hay, nor uſed to the manner in which it is diſtri- 
buted in Europe; his food conſiſts of from five 
to fix pounds averdupois of barley, which is given 
at ſun-ſet. This cuſtom renders him patient and 
indefatigable during the whole of the day. 
While kept under cover, he is permitted to 
amuſe himſelf with a little cut barley ſtraw. 

It follows from what I have firſt ſaid, that an 
Arabian horſeman, carrying ſixty pounds of barley 
behind him, can traverſe the deſerts during the 
| 5 It + ſpace 
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ſpace of ten days. A few dates, and ſome pounds 
of wheaten meal, which he converts into bread 
conſtitute his ſole food: theſe are carried by him 
in either a leathern or wooden box. Another 
of theſe, paſſing under his belly, and attached to 
the two 1kirts of the ſaddle, ſatisfies the thirſt of 
both man and horſe. „ | 
The Arabs, before they are two years old, be- 
gin by making their children mount their horſes : 
they are perfectly well acquainted with them, as | 
they are all brought up together under the ſame 
tent. They give them but two paces : the walk, 
and the gallop. They alſo cut the mane and 
[= ſhave the tail, that theſe may become more 
_ buſhy. 
The ſaddle neceſſarily leans forward, on ac- 
count of the poſition of the horſeman, whoſe 
ſtirrups are very ſhort; they differ greatly, in 
this particular, from the Mamelukes of Cairo, 
and but little from our own light cavalry. It does 
not belong to me here to decide what kind of 
ſaddle affords the firmeſt ſeat ko the horſeman ; 
but, on examining the arms of the Arabs of the 
deſert, it would appear that the manner in which 
they fit is advantageous. They make uſe of ja- 


v ching which they keep e their thighs, 
of 
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of lances, and of ſabres. The management of 
theſe obliges them to be ſeated high, in order to 
uſe them to advantage. 
The Arabs, as every one knows, make war 
both by attack, and flight. Their poſition 
ins the ſaddle affords them an opportunity of 
lcaning over the neck of the mare, to avoid 


the lance and javelin. They accuſtom them to 


gallop at full ſpeed, and to ſtop all of a ſudden, 
in order to wheel about with celerity, and dart 
the pike at the enemy. One of the greateſt re- 
commendations in theſe horſes, being to know 
when to retire at the proper moment, they pur- 
ſue them while young, with the lance at their 
poſteriors, and they are ſo much accuſtomed to 
this management, that when they perceive a 


horſeman near them, it is only neceſſary to let 


g⁰ the bridle, in order to Ny: out of fight in an 
inſtant. 

The lance of the Arabian honda is formed 
out of Chineſe bamboo, knotty, light and elaſtic, 
about twelve feet in length, terminating in an 
Iron point well tempered, and ſurmounted hy a 
tuft of {ilk : it is not immoveable in their hands, 
as it was formerly in thoſe of our ancient warriors ; 
when they attack, they hold it within one third 
| of 
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of the end, and allow it to glide along throught 
their hands, without quitting it, however. 

The Arab is ſo nimble that he will mount 
his bike with the aſſiſtance of his ſpear alone. 
Theſe people have a moſt excellent cuſto 
by means of which they preſerve the feet of their 
cattle: when they have rode any diſtance, and 
the animal is in a perſpiration, they never tie him 
up until he has been walked backwards and for- 
wards, by a perſon holding the bridle, for a quar- 
ter of an hour ; they afterwards leave him faſt- 
ened to the ſaddle for an hour or two longer, 
before they give him any thing to eat. 

The Arabs have a particular knack at making 
their mares conceive : when they perceive that 
they are beginning to be in heat, they mount 
them two or three days running, in order to fa- 
tigue them, and alſo diminiſh their ration of corn 
at the ſame time, with a view of rendering them 
feeble ; in this they conform themſelves to the 
opinion of Buffon: that naturaliſt ſuppoſes the 
females, Which are the leaſt vigorous, to be the 
beſt breeders. . 

The Arabs keep their ſtallions for the mares, 
and they conſecrate thoſe of from four to five 
years old to that purpoſe alone. They do not, 
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in general, employ ſaddle horſes on this occa- 
ſion, as they become unruly in conſequence of it. 
Phe Arabs prepare the mare before they bring 
forth the ſtallion: after having tied her by the 
feet, and taken off her hind ſhoes, the farrier 
takes a bit of ſoap, which he introduces into the 
vagina; he anoints it with this as deep as poſſible, 
and alſo ſets the entrance of the matrix ſtraight, 
ſhould he perceive it to wind. I have been af- 
ſured of a fact, which I cannot yet believe: it is, 
that when they find a mare to be barren, they 
even remove the matrix out of the vagina, ſcrape 
the ſmall black points which they perceive there, 
and ſometimes actually ſow up little holes. As 
ſoon as the ſtallion has left the female, they im- 
mediately throw a bucket of water over the hind 
parts, and make her gallop, by means of a perſon 
who runs along with the halter. 
It is eaſily perceptible at the end of three or 
four months, whether the mare be in foal. Here | 
follows an account of what I myſelt have ſeen 
practiſed: the flank of the animal is preſented 
to the tun, and when it becomes warm, cold wa- 
ter is thrown over the belly; and thighs; and the 
contraction experienced by the mother, in conſe- 
quence of this operation, being transferred to the 
matrix, cauſes the foetus to move. 


Every 
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Every Arab poſſeſſes a horſe, which he main- 
tains at a trifling expence. The price varies ac- - 
cording to the quality - the plebeians are ſold at, 
from fifty French livres, to one hundred and twenty | 
a piece, while young; thoſe of diſtinguiſhed birth, 
at from one thouſand, to ten thouſand livres. In 
reſpect. to the mares, which are always one third 
dearcr than the ſtallions, thoſe conſidered as very 
valuable are never diſpoſed of entirely, as the 
| proprietor always takes care to ſtipulate for the 
reſervation mentioned above. 

Such of the Arabian horſes as are kept in 
towns, diſplay much grace and elegance : thoſe 
of the deſert have an humble air, and are very 
lean: a well fed animal would not be of any ſer- 
n maſter, during a long and perilous 

expedition. e . 

Lightneſs and celerity in running, of courſe, 
conſtitute a grand difference in reſpect to their 
cattle; but notwithſtanding all the fables, and 
yaunting of the natives, they do not poſſeſs the 
ſame quickneſs of motion as the race-horſes of 
Europe : theſe traverſe an extent of ground 
caqual to two thouſand yards in the ſpace of four 
minutes, which is tantamount to three-fourths of 
the flight of the ſwallow. 
The height of the Arabian courſers is not ſo 

| great, 


\ 
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great, in general, as thoſe of the French; but it 
is more uniform : they greatly reſemble the cattle 
of the Limouſin, in every thing but the hind 
quarters, which are more plump. 


The Arabian horſe is remarkable for the ſmall- 
neſs of his hoof, and the ſoundneſs of his legs. 


He is to be found of all colours, den only ex- 
cepted. | 
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| Aecontit of the prevailing 
OPHTHALMIA OF EGYPT, 


By Citizen BrvanT, 6 


Phyfreian 5 in Ordinary to the Ar my.* 


Head Quarters at Cairo, 
15th Fructidor, 6th Year. 


| LL the travellers of the medical profeſſion, 
who 1 on Egypt, have ſpoken of 
the ophthalmia (inflammation in the eyes), ſo 
frequent in this country, in a vague and inaccu- 
rate manner: and yet this diſorder, which is al- 
ways troubleſome, is often followed by ſerious 
conſequences, and to this cauſe alone is to be at- 
tributed the * of blindneſs throughout 
Egypt. a | 
In the inflammation of the eyes, which is now 
prevalent in our army, we have not been able to 
diſcover any eſtabliſhed facts, capable of regulat- 
ing our treatment of this diſorder. Our practice 
has, hitherto, been merely founded on the actual 


* This account is taken from the correſpondence of Ci- 
tizen Deſgenettes, principal Phyſician to the army. 


ſtate 
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ſtate of the patient, the previous circumſtances of 
the diſorder, or ſometimes ſimply on the general 
indications of the juvautia and {@dentia, 1 in ſimi- 
lar circumſtances. 

The greater part of our patients affected with 
this inflammation, have come from the advanced 
poſts and encampments; all of them have been 
more or leſs expoſed to the united action of ex- 
ceſſive heat and light, which may be here re- 
garded as one of the principal cauſes of this diſ- 
order. To theſe may be added others no leſs 
powerful, among which the chief is, as Proſper 
Alpinus has obſerved, that ſcorching nitrous duſt 
which the winds are conſtantly raiſing in clouds 


in the atmoſphere. All theſe cauſes unite in 


making the ball of the eye a center of irritation, 
and conſequently of. inflammation. As the ope- 
ration of theſe prediſpoſing cauſes is conſtant, 

and varies little at any ſeaſon of the year, the diſ- 

caſe which they produce prevails at all times, but 

principally during the three months which pre- 
cede the inundation of the Nile, at which 
time the neceſſary labours of agriculture fully 
_ employ the inhabitants, and expoſe them more 
directly to the influence of the circumſtances 
which I have Juſt mentioned. Hence it 1s that 


the ophthalnua 1 is at that ſeaſon but little to be 
found 
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found among the natives, whilſt it attacks out 
ſoldiers in great number, who are obliged to make 
laborious marches, or who live in camps diſad- 
vantageoully ſituated. 

The greater number of the inſtances of TY 
3 WH which come under our care, originate. 
from local circumſtances of this kind ; there are, 
however, others produced by more remote and 
general cauſes of diſeaſes; as for example, We 
have met with Tome that evidently originated 
from a load of acrid bilious ſordes in the prime 
vi. Theſe are not eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 


the others, for often the ſymptoms of foulneſs of 


ſtomach are at firſt obſcure, and do not aſſume a 
decided character till after the operation of an 


emetic: the moſt certain indications of inflam- 
mation of the eyes from this affection of the ſto- 


mach are, an irregular headach, a thirſt more or 
leſs conſtant, and a yellownels 1 in the tongue and 


_ inflamed parts. 


Again, there 1s a third ſpecies of ophthalmia 
which we have remarked, and which will not 
range under either of the two former kinds, that 


principally attacks perſons of a delicate habit; 


thoſe who are weakened by a long continuance 


of ſickneſs, and are only convaleſcent, and theſe. 


are  offen thereby detained for a long time in the 
On. 


\ 
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hofpital. In theſe ſpecies of ophthalmia the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms are but indiſtinctly mark- 
ed, there is little or no ſwelling; but a number 
of nervous ſymptoms are to be obſerved, ſuch as 

violent ſpaſms in the eyelid and the parts con- 
tiguous to it, which cauſes a great encreaſe in the 
ſecretion of tears. The eye itſelf, is at the ſame 

time highly ſuſceptible to light, and the eyelids 
ſtrongly approach each other. 

Theſe differences in the ſymptoms and prediſ- 
poſing cauſes, it is obvious, muſt conſiderably 
modify the diagnoſis in this diſeaſe. In general, 
however, it may be deſcribed in- the following 
manner: it comes on all at Þnce, and during a 

ſtate of perfect health, it begins by a ſharp pain 
An the eye, accompanied with much watering ; 
the eye ſupports the light with difficulty; ſoon 
aſter the veſſels which ſurround the tunica con- 
junctiva ſwell, and render the motion of the eye- 

lids painful and difficult. As the diſorder ad- 
vances, the conjunctiva itſelf, ſwells and becomes 

putty ; it riſes above the tranſparent cornea, which 
then appears as if ſunk in; and the ſwelling and 
inflammation ſoon extend to the eyelids, and their 
motion 1s interrupted, . At laſt the ſymptoms, 
little by little, abate of their violence, the ſwell- 
55 ing 
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ing of the eyelid diſperſes, and the eye opens: : ie 
then appears covered with a whitiſh matter, per- 
ſectly reſembling pus, which collects conſtantly 
at the inner angle, eſpecially during the night, 
which cauſes much difficulty in opening the eye 
in the morning: by degrees it acquires a purpliſh | 
tinge, and at laſt returns to its natural colour and 


appearance. 


In the height of the diſorder the patient often 
experiences violent pains, either extending all 
over the head, or only confined to the arch of the | 
eyebrow. The pulſe is a little encreaſed in quick- 
neſs, and the cye has always a great ſenſibility to 
light, and the rays of the ſun give a painful im- 


preſſion : the faculty of ſeeing is encreaſcd, as 


happens in the greater number of the pathologic 
affections of this organ that are connected with 


great irritation. Towards the decline of the diſ- 
_caſe, however, the patient ſees objects in a con- 
fuſed manner, as if through a miſt, and beſides. 
experiences many of the ſymptoms which attend 


an incipient amauroſis. 
The duration of this ophthalmia varies from 
eight to thirty days, or even more, according to 


the concomitant ſymptoms, and the conſequences 
- of the diſorder. Theſe are, for the moſt part, 
5 weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, and indiſtinctneſs of viſion, and ſome- 


times ſmall ulcers over the whole extent of the 


albuginea and cornea. 


The moſt important object of enquiry on the 


ſubject of this diſeaſe, would be to find out a me- 
thod of prevention; but it is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſecelude the body from the influence of thoſe 
external cauſes of diſorder which are conſtantly 
preſent; all that can be done, is to moderate 
their action in the moſt favourable manner. 
Whatever be the means propoſed for this object, 


they ſhould be expreſsly inſiſted on, and on that 


account, ſhould be fo ſimple and caſy of apphca- 
cation, that the ſoldier may make them a part of 
his regular duty, which he will neither negle& 
nor omit. Among the beſt prophylactics, may 
be reckoned frequent waſhing of the eye with 
cold water, from which I have experienced the 
happieſt effects in a beginning ophthalmia ; and 
on that account, I doubt not, that it would be 


be ſtill more efficacious as A preventative. This 


has, too, the capital advantage over other me- 
thods, m being applied with the utmoſt eaſe, and 
yields to none in virtue. 

The diſorder which ve are foeaking of very 
often cures itſelf by the ſpontaneous efforts of 
nature, and without having recourſe to art; and 
1 one 
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one may ſay, with truth, that nothing fo much 


ſtands in the way of a cure, as a multiplicity of 
remedies, eſpecially external applications. Some 


of our N have been relieved by an eruption 


pon the temples; and others, the 
greater number, by a ſlight diarrhœa; and it is 
conformably to theſe natural indications that I 
endeavour to keep the bowels open during the 


whole of the diſorder, by decoction of tamarinds, 


and other ſuch laxative ptiſans. 

Our treatment has varied according to the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of ophthalmia whie] We have diſ- 
tinguiſhed : I ſhall point it out in a few words. 


When the diſorder is merely local, and the in- 


flammation not yet eſtabliſhed, we employ with 


ſucceſs the cold lotions which I have mentioned, 


and repellents of every kind. Bleeding from the 


arm would, in ſuch caſes, promiſe much advan- 


tage; but the decided bilious character of the 
greater part of theſe diſorders, have prevented us 
from having recourſe to this evacuation : : beſides, 
it is ſtrongly counter-indicated in our ſoldiers, 
weakened as they have been by a long warfare. 
Topical bleeding, which, however, we have 
not hitherto been able to adminiſter, would, pro- 
bably, be as certain, and more favourable in its 


operation than general bleeding ; at leaſt we 


have 
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have, in favour of this opinion, the example of 
the inhabitants of the country, who take blood 


from the corner of the eye with. ſucceſs: this | 


practice muſt, at leaſt, moderate the violence 
of the ſymptoms*when the inflammation 1s at its 
height, and muſt, therefore, neceſſarily run 
through its regular ſtages. Hitherto we have 
confined ourſelves to removing from the eye every 
irritating cauſe, and eſpecially light. When the 
pain is very violent we apply a few emollients, 
but ſparingly, becauſe the relaxation which they 
occaſion would render the ſwelling very obſti- 
nate, and much retard the. cure. 'The application 
of a bliſter to the nape of the neck is; beſides, 
more ſerviceable in this caſe, eſpecially when the 
pain is not confined to the eye, but ſpreads over 


the greater part of the head. As ſoon as the 


violence of inflammation abates, we have re- 


courſe to reſolvent collyria, which we gradually 


render ſtronger, and thus complete the cure. 
When the ſymptoms indicate that the oph- 
thalmia ariſes from a diſordered ſtomach, evacu- 
ants muſt immediately be reſorted to. I have 
alrcady obſerved that the firſt emetic has often 
no other effect than to render this complaint 
more ſtrongly marked; it is therefore neceſſary 
to enſure ſucceſs to adminiſter a ſecond emetic: 
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often, too, we are obliged to evacuate the bowels, 


which I do by adding a few grains of jalap to 
the other purgatives. This mode of treatment 
muſt be continued daily in theſe ſtomach com- 
plaints attended with inflammation of another 


organ ; they require the more active evacuants, 


except particularly counter- indicated. In the 
ophthalmia which we are now conſidering, the 
ſtomach affection is ſometimes, however, only a 
ſymptom which accompanies the idiopathic diſ- 
eaſe, and runs its courſe after the original diſor- 


der is worn off: it requires the ſame plan of 


treatment as is mentioned above. 

In the third ſpecies of ophthalmia which J 
have laid down, along with tonics employed in- 
ternally, T jcin the uſe of external antiſpaſmo- 
dies: I have found none more powerful than 


bliſters, which therefore, in theſe caſes, form the 
principal remedy, whilſt in the truly inflam- 


matory ophthalmia they are only indirectly uſe- 
ful. Their good effect is the moſt certain when 
applied behind the cars: this too is the place 
where the Egyptians apply the actual cautery, 


"when they employ this remedy for ophthalmia 
of long ſtanding, and other inveterate diſorders 


of the eyes. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER 


From Adjutant-General JuLIEN to Citizen GEOF- 
' FROY, Member of the Inflitute of Egypt. 


Roſetta, 20th Vendemaire, 
Year 7. 
OU aſk me, citizens, to ſend you more par- 
ticulars concerning an obſervation which I 
have had occaſion to make relative to the me- 
thod of making oaths in Egypt. It 1s but little 
that I have to add; but the leaſt particulars be- 
ing intereſting to the impartial obſerver of the 
manners and cuſtoms of a people ſo remarkable, 
and fo little known as the Egyptians are, it is 
with pleaſure that I tranſmit you any 1 
_ culars. | 
When the W appeared before us for 
the firſt time at Bahhmanych, our advanced 
guard ſtopped an inhabitant of the country whe 
was croſſing the plain: the ſoldiers who detained 
him aſſerting that they ſaw him come from 
out of the enemy's ranks, looked upon him 
as a ſpy, and treated him rather roughly. On 
meeting with him, I ordered him to be 
conducted to head-quarters, but without do- 
1 ing 
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| g ing him any injury. The poor fellow, encou- 
ö . raged by what he ſaw of my manner of ſpeaking 
J _ endeavoured to convince me that he was not at 
5 adherent of the Mamelukes, and ſpoke with 
i great vehemence, following up his words with 


very expreſſive geſtures; but as I had no inter- 
preter, he ſaw that I could not comprehend what 


. he ſaid. He then took up his blue ſhirt, and \ 
| : holding his phallus in his hand, he remained a 
t) few moments in that theatrical attitude, like a 
. 2 god ſwearing by Styx, and by his countenance 
= he ſeemed to ſay, © After the terrible adjuration 


| that I have made, dare you any longer doubt my 
1 innocence and veracity.” His geſture called to 
my recollection, that in the time of Abraham 
the truth was ſworn to by taking 1 in the hand the 
organs of generation. 

This ancient cuſtom, preſerved ſtill among 
the modern Arabs, is not the only one : the more 
one ſtudies the manners of this half-ſavage peo- 
ple, the more light is thrown oh the hiſtory of 
the Old Teſtament: and thus events, which have 
been regarded by ſome Europeans as ſupernatural, 
becauſe only extravagant, are eaſilyt explained, | 
and one learns how to appreciate properly the- 
merits of the heroes of the Moſaic hiſtory, 

It * be alſo obſerved, that the * ng 
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mentioned is not the only one in which the 
Egyptians depart from what we eſteem the rules 
of decency ; they appear extremely ſevere with 
regard to the manners of their wives and daugh- 
ters, and yet they care very little for diſcovering 
what we conceal with ſo much care. The moſt 
groſsly licentious ſongs, and the moſt diſguſting 
dances, are the amuſements which, in the privacy 
of their habitations, a grave muſſulman procures 
for his family.—Explain, who can, theſe whim- 
ſical contradictions. SE 


DESCRIP- 
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= | DESCRIPTION 


| 0 a new Species of Nymphas. 


"REIN 3 : | 
i Read at the Inflitute by Citizen Sa vioxx, on the 
1 5 01h Vendemiaire, year 7. 


q I A MONG the aquatic plants whoſe bloſſoms, 
1 by their brilliance, their richneſs, and their 
4 1 5 varied colours, compoſe the moſt ſtriking orna- 
1 q | ments of our brooks, our rivers, and lakes, there 
| is a ſmall family with the following natural cha- 
| j fracters:— Their ſtature is generally low, their 
| roots long, the leaves uſually radical, ſometimes 
floating on the ſurface, ſometimes entirely ſub- 
merged ; the flowers are perfect, with a divided 
calyx, and many petals ; the ſtamens inſerted in 
l the piſtil; the ſeed-bud, generally inferior, ter- 
1 minated with ſtyles, or merely with ſtigmata. 
| Theſe plants are ranged among the unilobate, 
becauſe their ſeed is a ſingle cotyledon, or if 
there are two, one is very ſmall, and ſcarcely per- 
ceptible. . _ 

Of all the genera which this family compre- 
hends, there is none whole flowers exceed in ſize 
= 1 and 
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and beauty thoſe of the genus nymphæa. The 
different ſpecies of which it is compoſed are rea- 
dily known by their numerous petals and ſta- 
mens, by their ſeſſile ſtigma forming a large ra- 
diated diſk, and ſituated immediately on the 
ſummit of the ſeed-bud, and laſtly, by their dry 
ſced-veſlel, di yided into many cells, each of which 
incloſes ſeveral ſeeds. Of this genus there are 
only two ſpecies in Europe, both of which are 
found in the neighbourhood of Paris; and pro- 
bably no one has ever walked on the banks of the 
Seine, or in the low, marſhy meadows that bor- 
der it, without admiring the large bloſſoms of 
the yellow water-lily, or thoſe ſtill more beauti- 
ful, and {till more ſplendid, of the white water= 
lilly. Egypt, as we ſhall ſee, has, in this reſpect, 
no reaſon to envy the countries of Europe. 

In fact, from the time that the Nile begins 
to riſe and overflow, to that of its compleat 
retiring, the whole ſurface of the canals, the ri- 
ver, and almoſt all the inundated nd, is ena- 
melled with flowers, whoſe magnificent bloſſoms 
of white and blue charm The eye with their 
ſplendour, and fill the air with their agreeeable 
pertumes. | 
| Theſe flowers belong to the two ſpecies of 
nymphæa, which are indigenous in Egypt. The 


fire 
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. een ͤ—— ——— 


firſt, called by 1 nymphea lotus, has long 
been celebrated by hiſtorians and pocts; all tra- 
vellers, ancient and modern, have paid it the 


Il tribute of their praiſe and admiration. Savary, 
1 in his Letters on Egypt, often introduces it to 
"1 FS . . . . . 

lf embelliſh his pictures; it is alſo cqually well 


xo by ſyſtematic authors, moſt of whom 
| have characteriſcd it in a very ſatisfactory man- 


ner. 

4 | { The ſame has not been the caſe with the ſe- 
It cond ſpecies, namely, that with azure bloſſoms : 
| ll few travellers ſeem even to have noticed it; and 

1 the deſcription of thoſe Who have mentioned it 
F} is ſingularly vague and obſcure. Forſkal, who 
| G viſited Egypt in 1761, and who gave a very full 
| | flora of the country, does not ſeem to have ob- 


ſerved it; and his filence in this reſpect is the 
. | more ſurpriſing, as the plant in queſtion always 
1 grows by the ſide of the nymphæa lotus, ſeeming 

| to delight in mingling its bloſſoms with thoſe of its 
= kindred ſpecies. It is not even mentioned in the 

| laſt edition of the Syſkema Nature, publiſhed by 
MP Gmelin, notwithſtanding the care of this author 
1 in collecting all the ſpecies which are diſperſed 
through different publications. 

It became therefore a defideratum to give a 
| name and tpecitic character to this nymphæa, as 
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well as an exact deſcription, and thus to enrich 
botany with a new plant. To effect this 1s the 
object of the preſent memoir. 

As, however, this ſpecies has many points of 
reſemblance with the nymphæa lotus, and ſince it 
is not impoſſible that they may have been often 
confounded, it will be better to deſcribe them 


_ comparatively, ſince thus the peculiar ſpecific 


characters of each will be rendered more ob- 
vious. -_ | 

The root of the nymphæa lotus, and of the 
other ſpecies, which, from the colour of its 
corolla, I ſhall call »ymphea cerulea (blue water- 
lily), conſiſts of a bundle of long fleſhy white 
filaments, / to the upper extremity of which 
are attached a number of round - tubercles. In 
many of the provinces of Egypt theſe tuber- 
cles, eſpecially thoſe of the firſt ſpecies, are dug 
up and uſed for food; they are, however, dry, 
earthy, and unpalatable. 

The leaves of each ſpecies are large, NUMETOUS, 
ſub-rotund, divided into two lobes from their 
baſe to the inſertion of the leat-ſtalk, that is, to 
about the centre of the diſk. They are thinner 
than thoſe of the European water-lilies, of a 
deep green, ſhining on the upper ſurface, and 


often tinged with purple on the under one. The 
leaf 
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leaf-ſtalks are radical, cylindrical, lightly com- 
preſſed, and long enough to allow the leaf to 
float on the ſurface of the water. 

The flowers are very large, often more than 
four inches in diameter; the peduncles ſpring 
from the root, and are each terminated by a 
ſingle flower. | 

The calyx is compoſed of eight leaflets, ar- 
ranged in two circles, and coloured on the inſide ; 
thoſe of the inner circle are the moſt coloured, 


and ſomewhat reſemble the petals. Theſe laſt, 


to the number of from twelve to twenty, ate alſo 
diſpoſed in ſeveral ſeries. The ſtamens are yel- 
low, with large petaliform filaments. The rays 

of the ſtigma vary in number from twelve to 
twenty-five ; they are of-the ſame colour as the 
ſtamens, compreſſed, lin inflected at the 


ſummit. 


Such are the common characters of the roots; 
leaves, and flowers; the following are the chief 
ſpecific differences. | 

The leayes of the nymphæa lotus are ſur- 
rounded with a ſharp, {tiff, almoſt prickly ſerra- 
ture : their lobes are generally exactly parallel; 
their inferior ſurface is overſpread with promi- 
nent fibres; and the leaf: ſtalks are hiſpid. 
| = 1 Thoſe 
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Thoſe of the nymphæa czrulea, on the con- 
trary, are ſcarcely waved at the edges, and their 


| lobes are more pointed and divergent. The in- 


ferior ſurface preſents very few fibres, of which 


the largeſt alone are flightly prominent, the 
others being indented : the leaf-ſtalks alſo are 


perfectly ſmooth. 

In the nymphæa lotus the flowers are always 
more expanded: the leaflets of the calyx are 
oyato-lanceolate, greeniſh on the outſide, without 
ſpots, but marked with ſeven pale very diſtinct 
ſtriæ. 

In the nymphæa cærulca the leaflets of the 
calyx are narrower, lanceolate, almoſt wedge- 
ſhaped: their outer ſurface is of a deep green, 
_ variegated with dots and ſtriæ of a dark purple. 

The petals of nymphæa lotus are ovato-lanceo- 
late and very unequal, the interior ones being 
much ſmaller than the reſt ; their colour is a 
pure milk-white, rarely ſtreaked with purple; 
and green on the outſide. 

10 the nymphaa cærulea the petals are all 
equal, lanceolate, of a brilliant white, tinged, 
eſpecially at the extremities, with the moſt beau- 
tiful azure, ſometimes ſlightly tending towards 
violet, | | 
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The ſtamens of the nymphza lotus have very 
compreſſed lanceolate anthers, without any ap- 
pendage to the ſummit, and ſcarcely of the length 
of the filaments. 

The anthers of the nymphæa cærulea on the 


_ contrary are linear, but little compreſſed, and 


longer than the filaments ; the ſummit is alſo 
termmated by a bluiſh awl-ſhaped . 
ſimilar to a ſmall petal. 

Laſtly, the rays of the ſtigma are is and 
more awl ſhaped in the nymphæa lotus; and 
ſhorter and ovato-lanceolate in the nymphaa 
cærulca. | 

The odour of each ſpecies 1s alſo different ; 
that of the nymphza cærulea being extremely 
mild and ſweet ; whereas that of the nymphæa 
lotus is ſtrong, pungent, and much leſs agree- 
able. : 

The fruit offers no ſpecific 11 being 
in both a dry round capſule, covered with the 


baſes of the petals and leaves of the calyx, trun- 


cated and radiated at the ſummit, and divided 
into ſeveral cells, cach of which correſponds to a 
ray of the ſtigma, and incloſes ſeveral ſmall round 
roſe- coloured ſceds. 1 8 
The Arabs well know the difference between 


the- 
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5 the two ſpecies, having given a name to each: 
the firſt they call neoufar, and the latter ba- 
cheny#. 
From the above deſcription the following ſpe» 
to characters may be ſelected. 
NrurHAA LaTus; foliis dentatis antheris 
apice famplicibus. = 
NyMPii#a OeatuLea; follls repdtidis, au- 
 theris apict ſubulato-pttalbidets. 
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"On the ry egraply of Mui, in the Den. 


B/ Citizen C4 RRIE, 1 iu Ordinary fo the 
3 


TENOUE. capital of the Menoufyeh, is fi- 
tuated on the fide of a canal formerly na- 
vigable, but which has ceaſed to be ſo ſince the 
neceſſity of making a ſtrong dyke acroſs it at 
the diſtance of three leagues from the town, in 
order to reſtrain the water, which flowed into it 
in too great abundance, and thereby injured the 
irrigation of the lands on the branch of Damietta. 
This canal ſurrounds the walls of Menouf from 
ſouth to weſt. | 

Menouf is ill built, the houſes are very mean, 
the ſtreets narrow and crooked, as is the caſe in 
all Egypt: there are comparatively but few re- 
mains of antiquity. 

Beyond the walls of the town, TERRY 1 
circle of hillocks, compoſed of ruins and mounds 
of earth, which impede the view to ſuch a de- 
gree as to entirely obſtruct the view on the eaſt 
and weſt, 


* Theſe remarks are extracted from the correſpondence 
of citizen Deſgenettes, principal phyſician to the army. 


_ Near 
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Near the ſouth gate is a leaky canal, not more 
than two or three toiſes diſtant from that which 
has been juſt mentioned; the ſpace between 
them is taken up with the road into the plain. 
Alittle farther on is an elevation, on the top of 
which is a /anton *, and at the bottom, cloſe to 
the great canal, is an old moſque. On the right 
of the gate to the eaſt are ſeveral pits for ſoaking 
flax, the vicinity of which is both diſagreeable 

and unhealthy. To the ſouth-eaſt is a burying 
ground, and on its right ſome more flax-pits. 
On the eaſt are other flax-pits, but in a ſtate of 
negle& and ruin, and full of ſtagnant water. 

The north offers nothing remarkable; there 
is only a grove of palm trees by the fide of 
a bad well; which from its poſition ſeems to 

5 have made part of a garden, the remaining trees 
i of which were cut down for fuel before our ar- 
rival. 

On the welt at ſome diſtance from the city, 
flows the canal of Menouf, and here alſo is a bu- 
rial ground and the ruins of an old moſque, with- 
in the encloſure of which arc a few ſcattered 
ſantons, ſurrounded with trees. To the ſouth- weſt, 
in another palm-grove, and alſo a few /antons. 


* A piece of wood on which. the Turks 525 lutenfils 


| for heating their food, Kc. | 
* e | KS: There 
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There areno gardens in Menouf and its vicinity, 
though allthe circumjacent villages contain them, 
fo that all the fruit and vegetables ſold here ex- 
cept dates and a few pot-herbs come from a diſ- 
tance. The principal crops in the neighbour- 
hood are wheat, barley, maize, called here 
dfourah, beans, lentils, and lupins. The maize- 
| harveſt which is the only one that I was preſent 
at, happens from ſeventy to eighty days after 
ſeed-time. | 

Water melons, cucumbers and melons are 
alſo raiſed, but in ſmall quantity. 

The animals uſed in huſbandry are oxen, buf. 
falocs, camels, horſes and aſſes: there are how- 
ever but few horſes employed. ME 

During the inundation, Menouf is ſurrounded 
with water, but it remains a very little while, 
except in pits and other low places. This is 
doubtleſs the reaſon of the healthineſs of the 
town, eſpecially on the north. It has alſo the 
advantage of ſhelter from the ſouth winds, while 
its open expoſure to the north and northweſt 
keeps it moderately cool. 

The population docs not exceed four or five 
thouſand inhabitants, though it is uſually eſti- 
mated at double that number. 

The prevalent diſeaſes are in general the ſame 

as. 
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as thoſe which afflict the reſt of Egypt. The 
plague, according to the report of the inhabi- 
tants, does not commit very great ravages here. 
The number of deaths laſt year did not exceed 
forty, and ſometimes it is even ſtill Teſs. 

The manners, cuſtoms, and mode of life in 
Menouf offers nothing remarkable, as far at leaſt 
as I was able to perceive, The common drink is 
the water of the Nile. 

Thoſe men who are employed in cultivating 
the ground, are ſtrong but meagre ; thoſe on the 
contrary who are engaged in ſedentary occupa- 


tions, eſpecially the weavers, who form a nu- 


merous body, are fat. It happens very unfortu- 
nately that exceſſive n is here eſteemed 


a beauty. 
The children, till the age of five or ſix, are 


emaciated and feeble, with a pale or yellowiſh. 


complexion, a ſwelled belly and general bloated- 
neſs, ariſing from an enlargement of the meſen- 
teric glands. This is in part to be attributed to 
the indigeſtible food which their mothers give 
them while they are ſuckling and after they are 


weaned ; the great mortality among the children, 
originating from this cauſe, would threaten the 
total extinction of the population, if it were got 


for the extreme fecundity of the women, from 
K 3 | which 
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which there reſults a balance, even with all theſe 
diſadvantages, 1 in favour of life. Thoſe who could 

introduce and reduce to practice in this country 
a a rational treatment of children, would render a 
great benefit to the human race. 

I have no obſervations to make on the natural 
or moral conſtitution of the women, the cuſtom 
of the country not allowing any n of 
obſervation. 


* 
5 * . 
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AN ARABIAN ODE 


On the an of Egypt*. Tranſlated from the 
On e 


i Citizen J. J. 1 


HE ancient Arabs, ſays Sſeſadyſ, derived 
their Whole glory from three things, which 


they eſteemed above every thing'elſe, military 


proweſs, the exerciſe of hoſpitality, and : a talent 
for literature. 

This peculiar eſteem for the cultiv ation of let- 
ters among the Arabs, was a conſequence of the 
conſtant advantage which they derived from 
poetry ; it was this which ſerved them | for hiſto- : 


* The author of this Ode is named Nickoula el Tour bn 
Youcef Eſ/thanbouly, he is a native of Beyrout, and appears 
to me to poſſeſs a far greater extent of information on lite- 
rary ſubjects, than I have hitherto met with in any inhabi- 
tant of this country. > 
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rical commentaries, by this they preſerved the 


— 
. 1 


Pen PPP 
- 


Min 


memoryof family genealogies and of illuſtrious ac- 


tions, and the martial feats of celebrated warriors 


were thus conſecrated to fame in odes, {el quaſſy- 


deli and in poems, {el phamaceh } which were 


eagerly committed to memory, and tranſmitted 

from mouth to mouth, and from age to age. 
Every year an aſſembly of Arabian poets met 

together at Mecca, which continued together a 


month. Their meetings were held in public in 


the midſt of the union of all the Arabian tribes 


and people who annually reſorted in numerous 
caravans of pilgrims to the ſacred and opulent 


city of Mecca, which then enjoyed a celebrity 


equal to the ancient Delphos of the Greeks. 


The poets there produced their beſt works, 
and the prize was decreed to him who was un- 
animouſly judged to bear the palm from his com- 
petitors, Happy was the orator in theſe con- 


| teſts ; his name was inſcribed on the columns of - 


the temple*, and at his return his tribe decreed | 


him the honour of a triumph. 
Arabian literature was in its earlieſt age m__ 


* His work written in 3 of gold upon ſilk, was 
hung from the walls of the Ke abe/ _ tewple of Mecca). 

and 
> 
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and diveſted of ornament ; the language partook 
of the rude manners of the ſavage ſtate, and the 
people among whom it originated; but at the 
ſame time, in proportion as the Arabs were in a 
ſtate more approaching to that af nature, their 
thoughts were ſtronger and more energetic, their 
ſtile richer in ideas than words, and their expreſ- 
ſions loaded with metaphors which often appeared 
exaggerated, becauſe they were not familiar with 
thoſe gradations and ſhades which cultivated na- 
tions have introduced in painting their ideas. 
The language afterwards became poliſhed, and 
freed from its EET time when the con- 
quering Arabs made themſelves acquainted with 
Greek literature. By forming their ſtile on the 
model of the excellent works ui this language, 
and tranſlating them in their own, they purified 
their taſte and refined their native tongue. 
However, cven at this period the imitation of 
the Greek poetry by the Arabian authors was not 
ſervile : in receiving a ſpirit of order and regula- 
rity from the Greeks, the poetry of the Arabs 
has preſerved its original tone, and that cha- 
racteriftic ſhade of difference which diſtinguiſhes 
it from that of every other nation. Its demean- 
dur is entirely its own, it preſerves its own man- 
ner 
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ner of thought, of expreſſion, of arrangement ot 
ideas. 

The love of poetry is ſtill alive among the 
Arabs : it has flouriſhed from generation to ge- 
neration down from the earlieſt antiquity, and 
their hiſtorians in every period conſtantly men- 
tion a great number of poets who have flouriſhed 


in different ages. 5 
Even at preſent, the Arab of the deſert, and 


the Yemen, entertain as high a reſpect for their 


poets, as for their warriors. Men repoſing in 
their tents from fatigue and the heat of the day, 
often one of them riſes, and like the northern 
bards begins to recite with enthuſiaſm the heroic 
deeds of ancient heroes, or the funeral eulogy ot 
warriors ſlain in battle: immediately the ſur- 


rounding audience ſhake off their drowſineſs, 
form a circle round the orator, whoſe words they 


ſay, « flow ſweeter than honey — nothing can 


then diſtract their attention from the charm 


which captivates their ſouls, except the animat- 
ing cry of war. | | 
The following ode was compoſed foon after 


the conqueſt of Cairo; the pleaſure which it 


gave me, made me wiſh to tranſlate and publith 


1 Perhaps my friends will partake of theſe ſen- 


timents. 5 
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timents, and if they diſcover in it ſome few 

ſparks of genuine poetry, they will think the 
Arabian muſe not unworthy of occupying a ſmall 
place in that literary empire which has hitherto 

been excluſively devoted to Europeans. 


Tranſcript 
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15 Tramſcript of the Arabian Ode, conformably to the 
i li Harmonic Alphabet of Citizen Is. 

| 14 | 

9 Wells . 

[ I T length the dawn of happineſs breaks up- 
\4 1,718 | . I | 8 
10 on us; the time deſtined by God has ar- 
Ae! rived ; an atmoſphere of felicity ſurrounds us.; 


F lg the reſplendent ſtar of victory which guides the 
Aj French warriors has ſhed upon us its dazzling 
light; fame and renown go before them; for- 
tune and honour accompany them. | 


The chief who marches at their head, is im- 
petuous and terrible; his name terrifies kings ; 
princes bow their haughty heads before the in- 
vincible Bonaparte, the lion of battles; his 
courage ſways irrevocable deſtiny, and the hea- 
vens of glory are proſtrate before him. 


9 


All muſt yield to his might! Woe to whoever 
lifts up againſt him the ſtandard of war! To 
|. = declare enmity to him is to bring on inevitable 
163 ruin: he humbles before him the mighty who 
10 reſiſt him, but his generoſity to vanquiſhed na- 
| [ls | ions is a ſea that knows no bounds. 
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Tranſcription de l' ode Arabe, Conformement à AL 
phabet Harmonique du Citoyen T. 
ILLAHI a'ffroun zahà * felek el-ſa'adet fyhi 
| dar 
Oue djemil kaoukeb deviet &l-*djeich el-Fran- 
caouy liha anar 


La hhuſnha min devIctin * bel-Eftckbir na 


echtehar. 


Meqeddamha dſou fathouatin * tehday el- mou- 


louk léhou el-oucgar. 


Al-chehem Bounäpärteh = el oucgha aſou 


el-1qtidar 
Men faq qadran oue Ertiqay “ eyedje El-eu'la oue 
ſamda E-fekhar. 


Mavalay chedyd El-batech * men a'adahou hheult 


bihi el-demar 
Mecelikoun teoucllay retebän * khadh'at lihA a- 


gquom El-koubir 
: Mevalay a' mym ncoullihi * bahhroun I 
a'n quozar. 
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Phoenix of his age ! he has every where ſcatter- 
cd terror by his more than mortal activity, and 
Rx the aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs of his conqueſts. Vic- 
fttorious over kings leagued againſt him, a new 
141/208 | deſtiny awaits him, he prepares new triumphs 
Uh Immediately at his orders his unwearicd lcgions 
it = © throng to his ſtandard, at his commands the aſto- 
1 niſhed ſea is covered with a multitude of ſhips. 


Alexandria, i in ſpite of the obſtacles that op- 

poſe him, cannot withſtand his aſſault; Moh- 

harrem * ſees him enter her gates victorious. 

1 Mohharrem! happy month, thou openeſt the 
mo year with glory, and addeſt to thy honours that 
\ of leading the French heroes to their career of 
triumph. Cairo ſoon beholds the conquering 
army, exulting in its new trophies, inundate her 


1 plains and ſcale her ramparts, 


| 165 Every young warrior burns with impatience to 
| 1 ſignalize his valour. Bonaparte diſpoſes his war- 
i "i like ſquadrons like an able general, and prepares 
05 for the attack: he diſplays the m nſummate 
n {kill in the art of war, the fruit «+5 299g and 
long experience.—Inſtantly at his orders his bat- 
talions ruſh forward with impetuoſity, and with a 
rapid. courſe charge the preſumtuous Mamlukes. 


* Mohharrem 1 is the firſt month of the Heira. 


Then 
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Nedboun teounhbad bel-ouaray * bechebams- 

tin dsat eu'itibar 

Sahl el-memalek djemmetan * ous qadhay El- 
morad béẽ ma Achar. 

Ouè ftay bedjéichin ouflferin * ous merikebin 
thẽouat El-bahhar. M 19-04 - JO 


Oue temellek el-eſkenderyeh * ſer àtan doun 
eu 1ticar 

Be Mohharremin chehroun bihi * hhacan iftit- 

ahhin ouè entachar 


Oue mela el-aradhy a'ſkeran * Hhaoul el-kind- 
neéti ous istidar. 


Min koull ſſodätin oue Ry youm el- odttal le⸗ 
hou iſsthibar 


Sſeff EI-Moufouf béhhikmèétin * oue fenoun hhar- 
bin oue ekhtibar | | | 


Oue ſeth becheddét a zmehou An a "POO 
ee + ghaar. 


+ Gouzz is the generic name by which the Mamlukes 
are generally diſtinguiſhed in Egypt. The Arabians have 
taken the term from Ghuz or Gſoije the name of a Turkiſh . 
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Then the battle glows like a fiery furnace, the 
din of arms ſpreads terror afar off, and congeals 
the ſoul with diſmay : the very infant who, in 
the midit of common battles, knows not what it 
is to fear, now feels his hair briſtle and bleached 
with fright. Soon the beys tremble and are diſ- 
comfited, they drink deep of the cup of bitterneſs, 
and their harraſſed ſouls fall a prey to deſpair at 


the event of this diſaſtrous day. 


O ever memorable day ! O God! preſerve us 
from being again ſpeRators of ſo dreadful a battle. 


This innumerable multitude, armed by the beys 


for their defence, half cut to pieces, retire diſ- 
mayed into the deſerts. Death purſues their 
devoted heads, as if heaven, irritated by their 
crimes, had rained upon them its avenging flames. 


In this general diſaſter each chief ahd each 
ſoldier has no other wiſh than to fly far from a 
land which their tyranny has rendered inhoſp1- 
table to them; a black deſpair weighs down 
their ſunken ſpirits, and misfortune for ever be- 
comes a companion to their ſteps. Bonaparte 
triumphs, and the defeat of the * has 


decided their fate for ever. | 
Their 


3 WE A2 
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Oud itcar nar el-hharb fy * Rune _—_ by 

El- ſſoughar 

Oue leouay El-ei'n ana le ihoum * one faqhotim 
kis el-merar 1 

Oue arahoum youman chedyd el * hharb fyhi el- 
a'ql hharr. | 


©” 


Youmoun youqal enn * lilah derrak min 
nihär 

Oue tebeddedet tilk al * djemühyr cl-a'dydet fy 
il gefar 

Oue raou mn qa * qad emtherẽt 
Jjemràt: nar. 


Oue el-béthech minhoum ous äl- fetay * thaleb 

El-hazymet oue el-firar 

Oue el-kerb hhall bihim oue 1 * Cl-ouyl 15 
tilk El-dyar 

Oue Yitizz Boundpartch * oue el-ghouzz outlet 
benkicar. 


(or Tartar) nation, who are © intrepid, rapacious and 


cruel,” according to Caſtell, Lexicon Per/ico-lathnum, page 
L 403,» 
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Their power is rooted out, and their princes, 
diſperſed and humiliated, have no other courſe 


to run than that of miſery and diſgrace. Cairo 
opens her gates and receives the victor in her 


boſom. The will of God is accompliſhed, and 
the ſecond month Sſafar * ſees the glorious com- 
pletion of the triumphs which begun with the 
riſing year. 


403. The Egyptians and Arabs have given this name to 
the Mamlukes, not ſo much to denote the country from 
which they originate, as they are bought while children 


from different countries, as to expreſs the contempt and ha- 


tred which they bear for them. In fact, the name of Tur or 
Tartar, which is ſynonimous, is the moſt cruel reproach 
that can be uttered by an Arab or Perſian. Ihis is the rea- 
ſon why the ſubjects of the Grand Seignor, whom we gene- 
rally call 7urks, becauſe they originated from Turkeſtaw, a 
province of Tartary, reje& the appellation with diſdain, and 
only acknowledge that of O':cmantou, or as we call it Ottoman, 
that is to ſay, ſubjects of Othman, the founder of this em- 
pire in about 1300. (I.) | 


* Sſafar is the ſecond month of the 1 
This year it correſponded with a part of Meſſidor and Ther- 
midor. 
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Oue techtétét dmriouhi * oue ghadet bezullin 
oué ihhtiqar 


 Oue foutouhh Meſtrin dana fy he Sfafarin oue 


elmr ullah ſsar 


Ouc beyoum ſebtin fyhi qad * arkhet tamm al- 


entelsar. 


M CC XIII 


* Without entering at large into the rules peculiar to 
Arabian poetry, I ſhall confine myſelf to two remarks which 
appear to be eſſential to our knowledge on this ſubject. 
Firſt, The verſe employed in this ode is compoſed of two 
hemiſtiches, each of which is called by the Arabs miſſra a 
(houſe-porch) or chathr (wall), and the union of the two 
forms the whole verſe, called bey: (houſe). Theſe verſes 
are divided and ſeem in long and ſhort feet nearly the ſame 
as in Greek or Latin poetry, but they have this eſſential 
difference, that all the latter hemiſtiches are terminated by 
the ſame ryhme, which continues throughout the piece. 

Secondly, The laſt words of the laſt verſe (which are un- 
declined) preſent a ſingular peculiarity ; which is, that by 
their literal compoſition they give the date of the year of 
the Hegira, in which the conqueſt of Egypt was effected. 


The characters of the Arabic alphabet are often employed 


as numeral figures, and every letter of theſe two words has 
2 numeral expreſſion, the union of which forms the whole 
number 1213. ; 

The Greek and Latin authors preſent fimilar examples of 


| TR verſes. 


"Ta , To 


nes 


Jo underſtand this in a clearer manner I ſhall give ſe- 
parately the letters of the two words tamm el enteſſar with 
their numeral expreſſion *. | 
| ta - - - 400 

mym- - <= 


Ill. -- - 4 
hm alf - - - <4 
Noun. - = 50 
. ta - - - - - 400 
flad - - = 98909 
alif - - - = = 1 
fa -. - 200 . 
12137 


0 | 

It may not be amiſs to add, that as to numeral value the Arabic let- 
ters follow the order of the Samaritan, Hebrew, and Syriac alphabets ; 
which ſeems to me to eſtabliſh inconteſtably the prior antiquity of theſe 
alphabets, even over the ancient Arabic called koufic, whence is derived. 


the neſthy (the modern Arabic), and which is itſelf derived from the ſtrang- 
Helo or ancient Syriac. (L—s.) 


+ The year 1213 began the 27th Prairial in the year 7 of the republic 
(Saturday, June 15, 1798, old ſtyle), The date of the events mentioned 


in this ode are too famous to make it neceſſary to lay them before the rea- 
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| REPORT 


7 the Colne i/ſioners lee with the Examination 
of a Monument near the 


GREAT AQUEDUCT OF CAIRO, 
By Citizen DExoN. 


Read in the Sitting of the Inſtitute, on the 
26th Vendemaire, Year 7. 


HE Inſtitute, deſirous of aſcertaining whe- 
ther the columns lying near the great aque- 


duct are the remains of an ancient edifice, nomi- 


nated as commiſſioners for this purpoſe citizens 


Norry, Rigo, and myſelf. 


We repaired to the place, accompanied by 
ſome labourers to remove the rubbiſh, ſo as to 


bring the whole of the ruins before our view. 


Out of the whole number we found only four 


columns that were entire, four broken in two by 


their fall, one broken into three, and ſeven frag- 
ments of ſhafts of different diameters ; the other 
parts of which could not be found. 

We began by meaſuring the entire columns; 


of theſe the largeſt was eight metres ſeventy- nine 
1 ceſnti- 
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centimetres in lenth; one metre eight centi- 
metres in diameter at the baſe ; one metre in di- 
ameter at the top. 

It was ill wrought, and chiſelled and poliſhed 
again in the defective places. 

The length of the ſecond was ſeven metres 
twenty centimetres, and the diameter of its baſe 
was eighty ſix centimetres ; it was the moſt beau- 
tiful of the whole number, well chiſelled and 
poliſhed. 

I ſhall ſpare the Inſtitute the neceſſity of hear- 
ing dry details of meaſurement, which will only 
prove the accuracy of its commiſſioneks, and vrhich 
may be conſulted at pleaſure in the memoirs. 

Theſe columns, from their vicinity to the mi- 
naret of a ruined moſque, appear to have formed 
part of the building; this cannot, however, be aſ- 
certained on account of the ſaltpetre manufac- 
tory Which is erected ꝓetween the ruined co- 
lonade and the minaret ; nor is the determina- 
tion of this point a matter of the leaſt conſe- 
quence, it being evident, from the ſtyle of mo- 
dern barbariſm that prevails throughout, that the 
building itſelf was raiſed, after the conqueſt of 
Egypt by the Mamelukes, out of ſome rich re- 
mains of antiquity united together into a diſcor- 
dant whole. 
OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On the Colour of the Sea; - 


By Citizen Co SAZ. 


8 HE colour of the ſea differs conſiderably 
when viewed from the ſhore, or from a 
ſhip at a diſtance from land ; in the former caſe 
it ſeems green, in the latter blue, the tint of 
which is ſubject to ſeveral variations. From ſun- 
riſe to noon the colour of the ſea varies gradually 
from indigo to ultra-marine, to Pruſſian blue, 
and at length to ſky blue, according to the de- 
creaſed obliquity of the rays of the ſun: from 
noon to evening the ſame variations of ſhade 
take place, but in an inverſe order. Any part of 
the ſca that is in ſhade, however, even during mid- 
day, while the reſt is of a ſky blue, will preſerve 
its deep indigo tint. A cloudy day alſo produces 
the ſame effect. Hence it appears that indigo 
blue is the natural colour of the ſea, and all the 
other tints of blue are produced by the dilution 
of this with a greater or leſs proportion of the 
white light of the ſun. In the ſame manner the 
green colour of the ſea, when viewed from the 


L 3 : ſhore, | 
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ſhore, is a mixture of its natural blue with the 
yellowiſh colour of the ſand at the bottom. 
If it be objected that ſea water in a glaſs is 


: perfectly colourleſs, I reply, that the colour is too 


dilute to be perceived, except in large maſſes ; 


- juſt in the ſame manner as common air, which 


is without the leaſt tint in a veſſel of colourleſs 
glaſs, yet 1s of a bright blue when viewed through 
the whole depth of the atmoſphere. Indecd, this 
appears to be the caſe with all other tranſparent 
bodies that ſeem to us void of colours, the tint 
being too dilute to become viſible, unleſs the 
bulk 1s very conſiderable, 


PLAN 
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PLAN 
Of a School for Deſign. 


Read by Citizen DUTERTRE at the Sitting of the 
Inſtitute, 6th Vendemaire, year 7. 


J SHALL not enter into any particulars of the 
the genera] utility of the art of deſign, per- 


ſuaded that you are all convinced of its impor- 


tance as an cflential part of a liberal education. 
The application of this talent to our labours 
and reſearches will render our deſcriptions more 
ſtriking by the illuſtration of figures: by this 
means we ſhall preſerve thoſe monuments which 
time has impaired, and which barbariſm has 
disfigured or reſpected. We ſhall preſent to 
view the moſt intereſting or pictureſque ſitua- 
tions; we ſhall repreſent with accuracy the uten- 
ſils of agriculture, and machines and inſtruments 
of all kinds; we ſhall convey correct ideas of the 
external conformations of plants and animals, as 
well as their internal organization; we ſhall copy 
the fineſt forms of the moſt beautiful varieties of 
the human figure; and ſhall not neglect to trace 
out the deformities conſequent of diſeaſe, for the 
benefit of thoſe Who employ themſelves in the 


healing art. 
1 propoſe 
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I propoſe, therefore, to eſtabliſh in the Inſtitute 
a School of Deſign, under the following regula- 
tions = 
1ſt. That there ſhall be models made of the 
human figure for the uſe of beginners, in order 
to prepare them for the ſtudy of the living ſubject. 
'2nd. That the ſchool where theſe ſhall be 


_ depoſited be open every day for the uſe of the 


ſcholars. 

3d. That the ſcholars ſhall we liberty to 
copy from a living model every day, from ſix in 
the evening to eight, during a decade. 

aAth. That there ſhall be no profeſſor by name: 
all the artiſts being invited to ſupply inſtruction 


to thoſe who may frequent the ſchool. 


5th. That ſuch members of the Inſtitute as 
are converſant in anatomy, ſhall be invited ta 
give ſome demonſtrations, with a view to aſſiſt 
the artiſt. 

th. That this” plan ſhall be 111 to 5 


examination of a committee, who ſhall aſcertain 


the expence conſequent on the eſtabliſnment. 


PLAN 
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PLAN 
of an Agricultural Eftabli ment | m E 


By Citizen Necrous. * 
Read before the Inſtitute, 16th Ve endemaire, year 7. 
1 principal attention of an enlightened 


government ought ever to be turned to- 
wards agriculture: it excites induſtry, animates 
commerce, and becomes an inexhauſtible ſource 
of glory and happineſs to nations. 
The importance of an agricultural eſtabliſh- 
ment is fo generally acknowledged, that we 
cannot delay the creation of one in a country, 
the phyſical vrgaruzation of which confers on 
all kinds of productions the ſite, expoſition, and 
degr 2e of temperature proper for each. In ſhort, 
Eat gives the government juſt grounds for 
Ewing that we ſhall be able to cultivate, with 
ſucceſs, al! the plants of acknowledged ys 
whether indigenous or exotic. 
The conformity of the climate with that of 
South America, during a large portion of the 
year, promiſes new ſources of riches in the ſugar- 
cane, indigo, and cotton; perhaps the coffee 
| tree, 
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tree, and a number of other productions, no leſs 
interefting, may be alſo introduced. Among 
theſe ought to be qrttinguiſhed, in a particular 
manner, the culture of cochineal, being of infi- 
| nite conſequence, at leaſt ſo far as wealth is 
cConcerned. It is alfo attended with this advan- 
| tage, that it requires but a ſlight preparation in 
ik order to render it marketable : it beſides accom- 
(. modates itſelf to lands of a middling quality ; 
| and thoſe where but little rain falls are the moſt 
= favourable. 1 
| The ſugar-cane, dige and cotton, are, in 
fact, already reared in this country, but with ſo 
ſmall a portion of ſucceſs, or, more properly 
1 ſpeaking, with ſo little {kill and encouragement, 
4 that they may be fairly conſidered as a new 
branch. | 
But the direction of theſe eſtabliſhments can 
be confided to thoſe men alone, who, to a know- 
ledge of warm climates, unite the practice and 
theory of colonial agriculture, and have, in ſome 
i _ meaſure, guaranteed their ſucceſs by a long ſeries | 
"if of yoyages and experiments. 
| The great number of unſucceſsful ahve of 
this kind, more. eſpecially 1 in our windward and 
leeward iſlands in the Weſt Indies, ought to 
be attributed: 


1”. 1 
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19. To an improper choice of poſition ; 

And 29. To inexperience in reſpe& to that 
ſpecies of culture, which, by appertaining to hot 
countries, is entirely different from the mode 
followed in Europe; for it is not in this caſe in- 
tended to attempt the productions of France, or 
the northern nations, but preciſely thoſe in which 
they are deficient, which they are, in fact, inca- 
pable of attaining, but which have become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the inhabitants. 

To avoid all error, in reſpect to an appropriate 
ſite, it is neceſſary to wait until the country can 
be traverſed in ſecurity, and its internal organiz- 
ation examined, ſo that every commodity may 
be reared in the place moſt analogous to its na- 
ture. The enormous loſſes attendant on bad 
ſucceſs, will be thus prevented; but even then, 
eſtabliſhments of this kind, ought only to be con- 
fided to men capable of adminiſtering to the new 
plantations that care which is ſo requiſite at the 
commencement, either to accelerate their- pro- 
duce, or to multiply it by all the modes which 
it 1s in the power of art to employ. | 

By adopting ſuch precautions as theſe, it would 
not only, be eaſy to diſtribute a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the different ſpecies of productions meant 
to be introduced among the inhabitants, but alſo 
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to form pupils capable of turning to advantage 
the treaſure committed to their charge. It is 
thus, that, ſtimulating them by means of their 
proper intereſts, they might be ſnatched at the 
ſame time both from apathy and ignorance, un- 
der the yoke of which, * hath hitherto 
kept them bent. 
At the aſpect of theſe 1 the 
Egyptian would behold the golden cane, whence 
the ſugar is extracted, ſpring out of one part of 
his native country ; in another, they would con- 
template the coffee tree loaded with its red and 


precious berries ; here they would ſee the young 


ſhoot of the indigo ſhrub ; there the filky cotton, 
ſo admirably adapted for garments; in ſhort, a 
multitude of other productions equally intereſt- 
ing. | 
The culture of theſe would inſtantly engage 
their attention ; and the hope of immenſe ad- 
vantages would determine them to prefer ſuch 
gains as are a little tardy, but much more conſi- 
derable, to thoſe which offer but a middling har- 
veſt. 


The botanical ha would here ds the 


uſeful with the agreeable, and with the aſſiſtance 


of thoſe labours, which would ſoon become fa- 
miliar, he would be enabled to heap up treaſures 
for commerce, dying, and the other arts. 
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The hoſpitals would derive daily affiftance 
from the plants of the country, which would be 
collected in gardens conſecrated to that purpoſe ; 
and we ſhould have a new opportunity of deter- 
mining whether each climate produces ſimples 
adapted to the cure of the maladies which pre- 
vail there. 1 

There is no perſon who has not remarked in 
the courſe of his travels, that the peaſantry are 
every where acquainted with a number of reme- 
dies extracted from vegetables; and it is only to 
be lamented that their knowledge is en con- 
fined to their own habitations. 

The ſole mode of uniting all the advantages 
which I have juſt pointed out, would be to in- 
ſpe& the country, and, after collection, to place 
all the plants in a national garden, where every 
inhabitant might obtain a complete knowledge 
of them. In reſpe& to ſuch as would require 
ſome experiments for perfecting the dyer's art, 
theſe might be cultivated on a great ſcale ; and 
it is notorious that this country preſents amaz- 
ing reſources, ſo far as the lucrative trade of 
drugs and dye ſtuffs are concerned. 


It is in national eſtabliſhments that grand e, 


periments ſhould be made; it is there that thoſe 
precious commodities ought firſt to be brought 
to 
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to perfection, which formerly acquired for St, 
Domingo the appcllation of the French gold- 
mines. | 

They are alſo to be found on the ſurface of 
the Egyptian lands. This territory preſents a ſin- 
gular foil, in which the productions of all the 
four quarters of the world may be reared. There 
is not a ſingle ſpot on the whole globe that pre- 
ſents equal advantages in reſpect to poſition. 

In order to render fuch an eſtabliſhment ad- 


vantagcous, it ought to be placed in a ſituation 


that has been ſelected with great diſcernment ; 
it is neceſſary that the climate ſhould be tem- 
perate, that is to ſay, placed as nearly between 
fifteen and twenty-four degrees as poſſible; the 
ſoil ſhould be deep, of a good quality, ſheltered 
from the prevailing winds, by either natural or 
artificial means, and refreſhed with a current of 
water, or by means of hydraulic machines. 
After having made choice of a proper ſpot, it 


ought to be advantageouſly laid out, and the ne- 


ceſſary labours in reſpe& to cultivation com- 
menced ; nothing ſhould be neglected, not even 
botanical excurſions, for the purpoſe of multi- 
plying the different ſpecies; but I once more 
repeat it, that until a perfe& knowledge of the 

country 
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country has been once obtained, n of this 
kind ſhould be attempted. 

It alſo appears to me highly proper, while 
forming eſtabliſhments, whence are to iſſue the 
knowledge neceſſary for the perfection of a new 
ſpecies of agriculture, to make choice of a place 
large enough for the purpoſe of alſo erecting 
manufactories, for the various productions about 
to be reared. It is there, that the eye of an in- 
ſpector, continually employed in obſervation, 
| would be enabled to utilize and ſimplify the pro- 
ceſs of cach, in order that he might communi- 
cate them in ſucceſſion, by means of memoirs 
addreſſed to the cultivators. 

It is requiſite for the ſucceſs of ſuch an enter- 
prize, that men acquainted with the nature of 
the different productions, ſuch as the ſugar- cane, 
indigo, coffee, and cotton, ſhould be collected; 
they might be choſen from among the ancient 
coloniſts at preſent reſiding in France. It might 
not be difficult perhaps, to train up proper per- 
ſons for the cultivation of the two laſt ; but it is 
indiſpenſibly neceflary to ſelect experienced men 
for the two firſt. | 

[ deem it proper to remove eſtabliſhments 
ſuch as theſe, to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſca ſhores, as they are expoſcd to impetuous 


M wands, 
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winds, as well as to a ſaline atmoſphere; ſimilar 
care ought to be taken, to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the ſands of the deſert. A ſpot might 
be found at a ſmall diſtance from the banks of: 
the Nile, which would add to many other ad- 
vantages, that of not expoſing ſuch plants as are 
imported and exported, to the inconveniencies 
attendant on land carriage; _ frequently oc- 
caſion their loſs. 

One of the gardens ought to become a kind 


of receptacle for all the vegetable produQions 


cultivated in the others : there alſo might be 
prepared thoſe collections of living plants and 
ſeeds, deſtined for the muſeum of natural hiſ- 
tory. I am content with tracing a mere out- 
line; we muſt at preſent confine ourſelves to ge- 


neral obſervations alone, having as yet examined 


Egypt only in a rapid and ſuperficial manner: 
it appears to me, therefore, to be the ſageſt mode, 
to leave the minutia of every kind to another 
time, when they can be diſcuſſed in particular 


| memoirs. 
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EXTRACT 


Of Objervations by Citizen CERESOLE, Phyſician 
in Ordinary to the Army, during a Journey 


along the Weſtern Banks . the Nile, from Cairo 
to Siout. 


Head Quarters at Cairo, 30th Vendemaire, 
7th Year of the French Republic. 


> Ph complexion of the inhabitant of Sayd, 

(Sſa'1d) is of a browniſh hue, the features of 
the face are {trongly marked, the eyes are black, 
{mall, deep in their ſockets, the pupil contracted, 
the aſpect fierce; the muſcles which are promi- 
nent, project conſiderably at the extremities. The 
features of the women are more ſoft, and the cen- 
ter of the whole perſon more obtuſe ; but they do 
not poſſeſs either the luſture of beauty, or the 
grace of the European ; an oblongated and flabby 
breaſt, added to a prominent belly, at an early 
period of life, mar the advantages reſulting from 
their height; their eyes, however, muſt be allow- 
ed to be expreſſive, and their teeth are extremely 
white. In proportion as one adyances towards 
ME 2 | | Siout 


_ | 
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Siout (Syouth), he diſcovers in the form of the 


noſe, the lips, the traces of connexion with the 
natives of the internal parts of Africa. 


The temperaments of the inhabitants differ 
according to age and ſex ; the children are in ge- 
neral diſpoſed to phlegm, and conſequently weak, 


while the adults, more eſpecially the men, are 


ſanguine and robuſt. The intellectual faculties 
correſpond with the ſuppleneſs and activity of 
their organs. Theſe are evidently modified, as 
well as the phyſical ſtrength, by their more 
or leſs indolent mode of life, their habits, the 


neighbourhood of, or diſtance from the Nile, the 


air which they breathe in conſequence of being 
ſhut up along with the cattle, 1 in their ſtables, or 
accuſtomed to wander in full liberty throughout 
the country. 


Here is to be found a ſobriety, even in the 


boſom of abundance ; the people in eaſy circum- 


ſtances have good bread, fleſh, fiſh, eggs, and gar- 


den ſtuff on their tables : the poor eat broths com- 
poſed of the meal of Indian corn, or of legumes. 
The term of life is pretty much the ſame among 
both claſſes, notwithſtanding the difference of 
their manner of living : the men begin to loſe 
their ſtrength at about fifty years of age, and are 
very old at ſirty, ö allowing for a few exceptions, 
| the 
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the women in this part of the country, as elſe- 
where, fall ſooner into decrepitude. 
Menſtruation and fecundity commence at from 
ten to twelve years of age, and terminate at from 
thirty-five to forty and forty-five. The boys 
when twelve or fourteen years old, begin to ex- 
perience certain deſires; they even excite theſe 
by means of ſtimulants, and in the complaiſance 
of the other ſex, caſily find the means of ſatisfy- 
ing their cravings. It is perhaps on this account, 
that a certain vice which makes ſo many ravages 
among us, is but little known among them. 


The water of the Nile, either clarified or fil- 


trated, 1s their uſual beverage ; but the Egyp- 
tians do not always drink when they feel an in- 
clination ; they preter taking mouth ſulls of the 
liquid, without ſwallowing it, and pretend that 
this element, ſo uſeful when uſed in moderation, 
becomes hurtful when Mrunk to exceſs; that it 
produces too great an abundance of ſweat or of 
urine ; opens the belly; and enfeebles the whole 
ſyſtem. They delight in ſherbets, liquorice wa- 
ter, pills made of hemp ſced, and ſome articles 
of confectionary not equally relithed by us. 

The children of both ſexes are commonly 


naked, from ten to twelve years of age, in the | 


e adjacent to Minejeh, and Siout (Syouth) ; 
M 3 | and 
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and it is caſy to be perceived, that the organs are 
then fully developed. A flight dreſs of wool or 
cotton atterwards cover their dark and hardened 
ſkin ; in other reſpects they preſerve the faſhions 


of Lower Egypt, in their veſtments and turbans. 


The men live on the ſame floor along with the 
domeſtic animals, and ſleep ſometimes on mats, 
with their clothes upon them. 

The firſt and only ſtory, or, by way of . 
ing myſelf more clearly, the whole of the upper 
part of their habitations, is conſecrated to pigeons, 
and turtle doves, Which abound in the Sayd 
(Sſa' id). 


In the towns there are ſome well built houſes; 


rich people poſſeſs their hharems, and enjoy the 


other luxuries of life; the markets abound with 


ſhops, which are dark and narrow. On eaſting 


an eye on the inſtruments and labours of the ar- 
tizans, they are diſcovered to be rude and imper- 
fect, although they themſelves are far from being 
deſtitute of addreſs. 

The children, whoſe parents are in pretty eaſy 
circumſtances, learn to read; the Copht mer-, 
chants ¶ Q#uob7hes } are acquainted with the firſt 
rules of arithmetic; and to theſe limited attain- 
ments may be attributed all their influence. 

There are beggars, who-run about the ſtreets 

accom- 
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accompanied by muſicians; and alſo many San- 
tons, for whom the people are inſpired with 
great yeneration. 


The peaſants, far more reſpectable, and infi- 


nitely more uſeful than the contemplative myſ- 


tics, ſow, till, and refreſh the ſandy plains with 
the waters of the Nile. The vegetation, which 


is at once rapid and delightful, has a great ana - 


logy to the animals which it ſuſtains. 

The vices of poliſhed nations are prevalent 
throughout the Sayd (Sſa' id), and they are car- 
ried to ſuch a pitch, as to produce thoſe evils 
ever attendant on 1gnorance and ſlavery. 


At the gates of Stout (Syouth) there are a 
number of diſorderly women, who ſtop the paſ- 
ſengers ; and they are acquainted in that place 


with the ſhameful ſpecies of proſtitution, which 


counteracts the end of nature, and her admira- 


ble laws for the reproduction of beings. 
Notwithſtanding their reſignation to deſtiny, 
which makes them conſider maladies as an in- 
evitable chaſtiſement, the old men, and particu- 
larly the old women, diſtribute amulets and taliſ- 
mans for all ills, but more eſpecially as a pre- 
ventive againſt magic and magicians, who, ac- 


cording to their way of thinking, occaſion all the 
evils incident to the univerſe, 
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The knowledge of medicine, if we may con- 
fer that name on a rude and ridiculous empi- 


riciſm, conſiſts in a ſerics of looſe obſervations, 


2E ngrely unconnected with each other. The fick 
are expoled in the ſtreets, or at the doets of the 
moſques ; it is there, mare eſpecially, that they 
exhibit the diſguſtful and afflicting ſpectacle of 
ſuch diſcaſes as attack the 3 ſyſtem of 
the ſkin, AT! conſtitute that numerous claſs on 


which noſologiſts have conferred the appella- 


tion of cachcxy. Whether the maladies be old 


and inveterate, or violent and recent, they ma- 


nifeſt nearly the ſame indifference in reſpect to 
their termination. 
Notwithſtanding this, the tant of the 


Sayd (Sſa id) are inſpired with great confidence in 
regard to foreign phyſicians, and they readily com- 
municate their ſituation to them. They accord- 


ingly have learned to give decoctions of herbs to 
their children, on purpoſe to deſtroy worms ; 


and a drink, compoſed of linſced oil, for the pur- 
Poſe of calming convulſions ; they have found 


out alſo that the nurſes (and this is an intereſting 


fag) often drink the medicaments deſtined for 


their infants ; that conſumptions frequently ſuc- 


ceed obſtructions of the belly; and that the 


ſmall- 


7 
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ſmall-pox is dangerous, often producing Weak- 
neſs in the eyes, and ſometimes blindneſs. 
Their treatment of this laſt malady is directly 
oppoſite to what experience teaches us to con- 
ſider ſalutary: the ſick are ſhut up in cloſe apart- 
ments, carefully wrapped up, and ſubject to a 
hot regimen. May the inhabitants of theſe coun- 
trics learn, ſome day, to adopt the more natural 
method which hath ſo much ſoftened that once- 
redoubtable ſcourge throughout Europe! 
The children are ſeldom diſtorted : this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, proceeds from the liberty 
they experience, as their limbs are never com- 
preſſed by any kind of bandages whatever. 
At Minyeh I was conſulted about a girl of 
fifteen years of age, who was afflicted with the 
chloroſis. Her mother, and ſome other old 
women, had endeavoured in vain to reſtore her, 


by means of mechanical irritation, a few drugs 


and many amulets. I adviſed the uſe of chaly- 
beate ; but the repugnance teſtified by them, 1n 
reſpe& to ſuch medicines as proceed from the 
mineral kingdom, prevented the tamily from re- 
curring to this mode of cure. 4 

An old empiric of Siout youth) accompa- 
nied me almoſt conſtantly, with a view of aſſiſt- 


ing in my enquiries. He had but one eye, was 


a great 
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a great boaſter, and was accuſtomed to vaunt 
that he poſſeſſed marvellous ſecrets, by means of 
which he could cure all kinds of maladies. Theſe 
he pretended to have either extracted from the 
Koran, where aſſuredly they are not to be found ; 
or to have become acquainted with, in conſe- 
quence of the inſpirations of the Prophet, with 
whom his connection was equally problematical. 

Chyd-bearing is here accompanied with an in- 


clination to vomit, and other deſires, ſome of 


which are very fantaſtical. The women fre- 
quently miſcarry in ſummer. They ſuffer more 
at the birth of their laſt than their firſt child, 
and would rather die than allow themſelves to 
be aſſiſted by a man-midwife. 

If young women are not with child within 


a little time after their marriage, they ſolicit the 


aſſiſtance of the more aged, who anoint ſuch of 
the internal parts of the ſexual organs as can be 
eaſily reached, with liniments; they alſo give 
them powders, the nature of Which we are no 
more acquainted with than the virtues of thoſe 
enchantments which they uſe at the fame time! 
Sterility is branded with _ by the law of 

Mahomet ! 
In hyſterical affections to which the females 
are ſubject, they either make them ſmell the 
dung 
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dung of the camel, or apply it in form of a cata- 
plaſm, along with ſour milk, to the temples, 
the ſtomach, and the lower part of the belly. 

The women are frequently ſubject to diſeaſes of 
the vagina and the rectum. 

During internal maladies, the inhabitants of 
Sayd (Sſa 1d), generally give themfelves up to 
repoſe and a vegetable diet, which they ſcrupu- 
louſly obſerve. They are acquainted with the 
durgative faculty of aloes, caſſia, and tamarinds; 
but they do not know when to adminiſter theſe 
medicaments with propriety. Some of them eat 
flices of quince powdered with pepper, to ſtop 
2 a diarrhea; others drink lemon-juice. Cachexy 

is reputed incurable. Cancers are covered with 
powdered chalk; they alfo apply animals juſt 
killed and opened, to the head, the ſide, and 
other parts of the body, in recent pains : fric- 
tions, as alſo hot and cold baths, are in great 

vogue. | 
In maladies of the eyes, the head 1s frequently 
ſhaved, and afterwards rubbed with vinegar; 
ſome colour the eye-laſhes, and apply a black 
plaiſter to the eye-lids. They alſo ſcarify the 
angles of the eyes, and throw certain powders on 
that delicate organ itſelf; but water, either by 
itſelf, or when employed as the vehicle of any 
medi- 
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| medicament, is rejected; all liquid topical ap- 


plications are conſidered to be dangerous. 

They often practiſe bleeding with a fleam, 
ſimilar to that employed by our farriers : they 
adapt, to the ſurface of the ſkin, the baſe of a 
cone formed by the horn of a young bull, which 


has been piered at the top. By means of ſuc- 


tion, they attain the ſame effect as that pro- 
duced by a cupping-glaſs, and are thus enabled 


more eaſily to ſcarify the parts. 


Milk and honey are employed in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt; tobacco and coffee are conſidered as 
aperients, which facilitate digeſtion. 

I have ſeen a great number of hernias, of all 
manner of forms and ſizes, without any pains 
whatever being taken either to confine or ſupport 
them. At Siout (Syouth), I adminiſtered a 
vomit to a young man; during the operation, all 
his family were greatly alarmed ; he was indeed 
believed to be poiſoned, but the eaſe that enſued 


at length reconciled them to this remedy. When 


a wound has been occaſioned by fire-arms, oil, 
or melted butter is applied; they afterwards uſe 
ſome portions of ficſh belonging to an animal 
newly killed, which they carefully renew; they 
then cover the whole with the {kin of the ſame, 
and leave the patient to nature and repoſe. | 


They 
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They endeavour to reduce diſlocations, by 


employing very violent diſtention. They aban- 


don venereal maladies, leproſy, and the cop 
tlaſis, to themſelves. | 

] was unable to attain ſo much information 
relative to the plague as I could have wiſhed. I 
am induced to conclude, however, after much 


enquiry, that the term plague, or koubeh, in 


Arabic, 1s a generical denomination applied to 
all very violent and malignant diſeaſes. They 
aſſert in the Sayd (Sſa' id), that this malady has 
been always brought thither from Lower Egypt. 

The reſignation of the muſſulmen to their 
deſtiny, prevents them from guarding againſt 
that horrible ſcourge. The dogmas of the an- 
cient Egyptians, who conſidered life merely as a 
paſſage to a long, future exiſtence, a ſleep that 

leads to an eternal waking, ſeem to be alſo pre- 


ſerved among their deſcendants ; and one is al- 


mott convinced of the truth of it, when on com- 
paring the houſes and the tombs together, he 


always bcholds the dead better * than the 
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AN APTEMPP 


To trauflate a Fragment of the Koran into Verfe. 


By Citizen Marcer.. 
z | „ i 8 


"THE Quoran, Koram, or Eminent Book, 13 
conſidered by the Muſſulmen as a maſter- 
piece of eloquence : the Arabs indeed pretend, that 


there is not a better written production in their 


whole language ; and it is certain that the fon of 


Abdallah was leſs indebted to the ſwords of his 
partiſans for the greater part of his aſtoniſhing 


ſucceſs, than to the hundred and fourteen /orrat, 


or chapters, which he cauſed to deſcend in ſuc- 


ceſſion from heaven, on purpoſe, as occaſion 


ſerved, to electrify the rude minds of his coun- 


trymen. . : 
The Koran, like the Bible and the Vedas, con- 
tains the principles of a pure morality, intermixed 


with a variety of ridiculous fictions, which phi- 


loſophy would not be able to contemplate with- 
out pity, did ſhe not confider at the ſame time, 


that it was preciſely this very combination of 
truths and reveries that enſured the triumphs of 


the Apo/ile of God, whole policy, enlightened by 


- 


— 
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the ſtudy of the human heart, and the know- 


ledge of the character of his contemporanes, 
eaſily perceived that it was neceſſary to employ 
the obſcure and unintelligible language of pro- 
phecy to thoſe who were deaf to his voice, when 
preaching truths far too ſimple for them, he ex- 
claimed“: Adore the Supreme Architect of the 
Univerſe alone! This God is one, indiviſible, 
without equal, without aſſociate; he neither en- 
genders, nor is engendered; men of all religions 


are acceptable in his eyes, provided they be juſt 


| and benevolent.” 


The ſtile of the Koran is different, according 
to the different objects of which it treats. When 
the happineſs deſtined for the faithful is to be 
depicted, it exhibits a richneſs of imagery, and 


a magnificence of expreſſion that dazzles by its 


variety; and when it addreſſes himſelf to the 


enemies of T/lamiſm, it reſembles a fire that 
ſcdrches, or thunder, that lays every obſtacle in 


the duſt. 


* Sourat 2, 64, and 112. Nota. This word ſignifies the 
fleps of a ſtair, &c. The chapters of the Koran are the 
ſteps by which one aſcends to the work itſelf. The verſes 
are called ayat, marvel, or miracle. Each verſe of the Koran 


appears to a Muſſulman to be a miraculous production of 


divine power. (L--s.) 
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In addition to this, he takes advantage of the 
genius of his language; his phraſeology may, 
perhaps, ſeem to us to be ſomewhat diſtorted, 


and wholly deſtitute of tranſitions : it is alſo re- 


plete with metaphors which we are apt to con- 
ſider as unreſtrained and hyperbolical, but which 


appear to the Arabs to be grand and lofty. 


But he is truly fublime when he ſpeaks of the 
Divinity, and invokes or addreſſes prayers to him, 
which are always expreſſed in a dignified man- 
ner, wholly deſtitute of myſtical affectation. : 
As an example of this, may be cited the firſt 
Sourat, called Sourat el-fatilihat, or introductory 
chapter, for which the Muſſulmen entertain ſo 
ſingular an eſteem, that they repcat it fey cral 


times a day. 
I regret that I am not able to 3 into a 


tranſlation thoſe beauties that ſparkle in the 


original; beauties ſo manifeſt, that when the 


celebrated Lebèid happened to read at a gate of 
the moſque where a number of the Arabian poets 
had aſſembled, ſome fragments of the Koran 
which Mahomet (Mohhammed) had cauſed to 


be attached to it, he inſtantly withdrew the poem 
he himſelf had carried thither, declaring that 


no writer ought to attempt to rival the author 


of the = "ha he had then peruſed. 


0 TRANSLATION. 
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TRANSLATION, 


In the name of the Being, ſupreme in power 
as in eſſence ; In the name of a gracious, Deity; 
a God replete with benevolence, who every day 
loads us with his gifts; toward whom we ele- 
vate our eyes, and offer up incenſe ! 

All praiſe be aſcribed to the God of beans 
| of carth, and of the ocean ; the Father of the 
univerſe !—-Ruler of worlds !—Arbiter of the 
deſtinies of mankind at the day of judgment! 


Avenger of the oppreſſed—Supporter of the in- 


nocent! 
It is towards thee that our hearts offer up their 


prayers; it is thee whom we implore as a com- 


mon father! hearken to thy children! may 
equity always follow their ſteps, and be their 
aſſured guide! O may they fly from the delu- 


five paths of error! may no crime on their part 


call down thy wrath ! and directing conſtantly 
towards thee their hearts and minds; may they 


always prove themſelves thy real adorets ! 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 


Of the fir/t Sourate of the Koran, 


By Citizen L 


Son rat Falillat al-Retah ela xyx, ou hye geb'a Hol 
Mekkyet, 


Bis illahi er-rahhmani er-rahhymi 


El-hhamdou lillahi rabbi el a'alemyne. 
Er-rahhmani er-rahhymi. 

Maleki yeoumi ed-dyni. 

Eyyaka na'bodou oue eyyaka neſte 1 inou 
Ehdena el-ssiratha el mouſteqyme 

Sſiratha el-ledſyne an'amte a'leihim. 
Ghairoul-magdoubi a leihim oue la edh-dhalyne, 


TRANSLATION. 


The Sourate xohich begins the auguſt book, contains 
ſeven verſes, and was written at Mecca. 


In the name of God, benign and merciful ! 
All praiſe þe to God, the governor of worlds; 
merciful and benign; - ſoy * director of the 


* of / 
We 


%S r 1 


Sv 
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We adore thee, and implore thy ſuccour !— 
Direct us in the ſtraight path; in the way of 


thoſe who experience thy benefits; who have 


never provoked thy wrath; and never wandered 
from thy worſhip ! 


According to the commentaries on the mat- 


gin of the edition of the Koran, publiſhed en- 


tirely in Arabic, at St. Peterſburgh, in 1789, in 
one volume, folio, for ſuch of the Muſſulmen as 


arc ſubjeRs of Ruſſia, the theologians (eu'lema) 
are not agreed as to the place: where this Sourate 
deſcended from heaven : Some of them main- 
tain that it was at Mecca; others, at Medina. 


The following are two of the names given to it; 


the mother of the Koran and the ſeven repetitions, 
becauſe it contains ſeven verſes, which the Muſ- 
ſulmen have continually in their mouths.” The 
author of the commentary juſt quoted by me; 


remarks © that this Sourate contains 20 words, 


and 123 letters. It is well known that the 
Muſſulmen have had the patience to perform 


the ſame taſk ſor the whole Koran. See Reland, 
De Relig. Moham. p. 25. (L= 


5). 
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On the Dying of Cotton and Flax, by Means of 


the Carthamns. 


HE Carthamus is the flower of a plant 
ſcarcely ever cultivated any where except 
in Egypt; but which is an important object in 
the commerce of thut country. It is employed 
in Europe for dying ſilks of a poppy, a cherry, 
and an orange colour : the rouge which confers 
on women the colour of the roſe, is compoſed of 
the tint of the carthamus, mingled with talc 
powdered very finc. 

The dyers in Europe but ſeldom make uſe of 
it for cotton, not being able to obtain a ſuffici- 
ently rich colour by that means: perceiving, 
however, that it js here employed with ſucceſs, 
by thoſe of the ſame profeſſion, I repaired to one 
of their ſhops, in company with the citizens Deſ- 
cotils and Champy, jun. and cauſed a picce of 
muſlin and 'another of linen to be dyed in our 


preſence. 
The dyer made uſe of well- water, that is to 


for, bf water containir ng a little alkali, to cleanſe 


the carthamus from the yellow ſubſtance which 


it 1s firſt neceflary to ſeparate from that which is 
the 
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the red colouring matter; after macerating and 
leaving it for twenty-four hours, he expreſſed 
the carthamus, and transferred it to a ſecond 
water, where it remained during twenty-four 
hours more, when the ſame operation was re- 
peated. - 

In this ſtate the carthamus was mixed with a 
fifth of its own weight of certain aſhes, which con- 
tain but a ſmall portion of ſoda, and then placed 
beneath the ſtone of a common mill. After ſe- 
veral turns of the mull-ſtone, it was collected 
with a view of being employed. The dyer then 
cauſed a ſmall quantity of the water of the Nile 
to be applicd, ſo that the liquid thus filtered 
through it became tinted with the colouring 
ſubſtance ; this being done, he ſeparated the laſt 
portion filtered, and employed it the firſt, mixing a 
little citron juice with it at the ſame time. The 
cotton being now impregnated with a faint co- 
tour, the firſt liquid was mingled with a conſi- 
derable quantity of citron juice, in a caldron 
placed over a furnace, and the dying was com- 
pleted in a warm bath of between forty and 

fifty degrees: the cotton ſoon after aſſumed a 
highly ſaturated and beautiful colour. On leav- 
ing the copper, it was paſſed through water 
acidulated by means of citron juice, and finally 
dried. * 1 
"EY N 3 The 
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The hnen was W in the ſame manner; 
it was, indeed, leſs ſaturated with the colour, but 
the tint was ſtill beautiful. * 

The difference between this proceſs and that 


practiſed in Europe, conſiſts in this: 


19. That water, in a ſmall degree alkaline, is 
made uſe of, on purpoſe to extract the yellow 
colour. | 

29, That the alkaline 1s incorporated with the 
carthamus by means of a mull-ſtone, inſtead of 
a ſimple admixture, which probably cauſes it ta 
yield a greater quantity of the colour when diſ- 
ſolved in water. And | 

39, That the bath 1s here a little heated, while 
this operation is FRE in Europe with cold 
Water. 

The cotton dyed by means of the carthamus, 
does not ſtand the application of ſoap, becauſe its 
colouring matter is ſoluble in alkalies; in that 
caſe it aſſumes a violet tint: it however will en- 
dure a ſlight application of ſoap, provided it be 
thrown immediately after into water acidulated 
by the juice of citron ; it will not, even then, it 
1s true, re-aſſume its original colour, but preſent 
an agreeable lilac ſhade. 

The luſtre of the carthamus does not long en- 
3 the action of the ſun, yet it becomes weaker 


without changing its hue; and all its former 


Vigour 
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vigour may be reſtared by means of a ſecond 
dying. But, in order to ſucceed in that opera- 
tion, it will be neceſſary to begin by putting the 
ſtuff in a bath compoſed of an alkaline water of 
carthamus, and not add the citron juice, until it 
has been impregnated with the colouring ſub- 
ſtance. 
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MEMOIR 


Relative to the Lake Menzaleh, in conſequence of 
the Knowledge obtained, in Vendemaire, 7th Year, 


By AxpreossY, General of Artillery. 
GYPT has 3 the cradle of the arts and 


ſciences. Their principles were either col- 
lected by the colleges of prieſts, or confided to 
thoſe hieroglyphics, the language of which is no 
longer known. The Egyptian prieſts, occupied 
in an eſpecial manner with obſerving the hea- 


venly bodies, paid but little attention to the na- 


tural facts that occurred before their own eyes: 
thus when Herodotus was at Memphis, he per- 
ceived, While converſing with the prieſts, that 
they were unacquainted with the cauſes of thoſe 


changes that had occurred in the lower parts of 
their country, comprehending that ſpace between 


the entrance of the plain and the ſca. 
It is a remarkable circumſtance, that at the 


epoch when this father of hiſtory travelled 


through Egypt, it had but juſt emerged from a 


long war, during which every thing appertaining 


to public economy was neglected; the canals 


had 
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had conſequently experienced its diſaſtrous ef. 
fects. In addition to this, the inhabitants ſtill 
groaned beneath a military government ſimilar 
to that of the Mamelukes, and the lands in the 
nce:1ghbourhood of the deſert were >: then, as now, 
infeſted by robbers. 

Herodotus accordingly found Egypt i in „ 
the ſarne ſtate as it has been ever ſince, and con- 
ſequently was not able either to aſcertain or col- 
lect a great number of facts; thoſe contained in 
his Euterpe are precious, but he leaves us in 
an uncertainty reſpecting a great many others. 

trabo and Diodorus Siculus, have added but 
little to the narrative of Herodotus. Aboul- 
fedha, by making us acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of his time, and the other writers of the 
thirteenth century, by means of their conjectures, 
nave only ſerved to augment our doubts. Be- 
ndes this, Egypt ſo often ſubjugated, on chang- 
ing its maſters, muſt neceſſarily have changed its 
language alſo, and the different denominations of 
objects, that had either undergone modifications, 
or were no longer in „„ tended only to 
produce confuſion in reſpect to ideas. 

The authors of our own times have only been 
able to lay the ancient writers, and modern tra- 
vellers, under contribution. In conſequence of 
| the 
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their reſearches, and mort eſpecially thoſe of 
Danville, ſeveral learned diſſertations have en- 
ſued, in conformity to which, that celebrated 


| geographer hath conſtructed the only maps of 


ancient and modern Egypt on which we can 
rely. 
It has already been perceived, however, in con- 
ſequence of actual experiment, that the chart of 
modern Egypt abounds with many errors; and 
it would have been extremely difficult, notwith- 
ſtanding the profound criticiſm employed by 
Danville, to have avoided them. The reſidence 
of the army, in theſe countries, will furniſh an 


opportunity of rectifying the greater part of theſs 


miſtakes; of obviating many doubts ; of re-eſta- 
bliſhing a multitude of facts, almoſt forgotten in 
confequence of the lapſe of time, and the bar- 
barity of the different governments, which have 
hitherto precluded reſearch. | 
The General in Chief having ordered me to 
recognize the lake of Menzalch, the inſtructions 
. and the intelligence procured by 


him, enabled me to give more extent and preci- 


ſion to my operations, than military men, in ſimi- 
tar eaſes, are able to exhibit. I ſhall now give 
an account of my labours ; I ſhall ſtate my con- 
© ial ; and I ſhall ſupport them by recent en- 

quiries. 
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quiries. In calling to my aſſiſtance a * geo- 
logical facts, which I quote on the authority ot 
the early writers, I am not to be conſidered as 
adopting them excluſively ; on the contrary, 1 
ſhall conſult nature, which exiſted before theſe 
authors, and which 1s at the ſame mm our own 
contemporary. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Ancient Tanitic Branch, that has been re- 
— ;ſcovered. 


IT was the opinion of the ancients, that the 
Nile emptied itſelf into the ſea, by means of 
ſeven mouths. It therefore had ſeven branches,* 
which receiving the waters on their leaving the 
mountains, conducted them to theſe ſeven open- 


ings. 


* The paets have called theſe ſeven branches, the Mouths 
of the Nile {ora}; this denomination originated in the 
idea of grandeur which they wiſhed to annex to this river. 
But, in treating of the geology of Egypt, we are forced ta 
eſtabliſh a diſtinction; we ſhall, therefore, denominate the 
canals, reaching from above Memphis to the Mediterranean, 
branches ; and the openings of theſe branches into the ſea, 
mouths, This diſtin&ion is the more neceſſary, as ſome of 
the primitive branches are ſuppreſſed, either in whole or in 
part, while their mouths are found entirely inſulated, or 
forming communications between the different lakes of 


Egypt, and the ſea. 
V2 'The 
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The order in which they knew them, was in 


the direction of from eaſt to welt. 


19. The Peluſiac, or Bubaſtic branch. 

29, The Tanitic, or Saitic, which at preſent 
bears the name of Omm-Faredje. 

30. The Mendeſian, or branch of Dybeh. 

49. The Phatnitic, or Bucolic branch, which 
Is that of Damietta. 

59, The Sebennitic, Or ah of Burlos. | 

62. The Bolbitine, or branch of Roſetta. And 

7*. The Canepic, or branch of Abou-gyr. 

Do theſe branches exiſt in whole or in part? 
And can the traces of them be diſcovered! ? This 
is what we are now about to examine, in reſpect 
to the firſt, which are. included in the enquiry 
made by 1 Us. 

The Peluſiac branch was navigable, when Alex- 
ander penetrated into Egypt; it was through 85 
that he cauſed the fleet to aſcend, which he had 
brought from Ghazah: at preſent, however, this 
branch is filled up: the extremity, which is in 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, before Peluſium, 
is full of mud. The remains of it may be re- 
diſcovered in the province of Charqyeh, by ſearch- 
ing towards Baſtah, a ruined town, anciently 
known by the name of Bubaſtum, and which 1s 
| | perceived 
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perceived. at ſome diſtance to the left of IM 
and on the road towards Syria. . 
An impenetrable obſcurity prevails relative to 
the Tanitic and Mendeſian branches, which come 
after the Peluſiac, and once occupied the ſpot 
where lake Menzaleh now 1s; it was tormerly 
known by the name of lake Tennys. 
When I had penetrated to the lake Merizaleh, 
by the mouth of Dybeh, on the 12th Vende- 
mare, I was ſtruck with the breadth and depth 
of the canal which lies to the right after you 
have paſſed the mouth. I began to think that 
this might be the extremity of the ancient Men- 
deſian branch, and I endeavoured to diſcover 
the direction, by frequently taking the ſoundings: 
the circumſtances accompanying my entrance, 
did not permit me, however, to accompliſh that 
taſk. | 
But what I was not able to exccute for the 
Mendeſian, I think I have performed for the Ta- 
nitic branch, the mouth of which is Omm-Fa- 
redje. On <_ trom that mouth to Samnah, 
you firſt paſs to the right of the iſles of Tounah 
and Tennys, and then penetrate into the canal 
of Moez. The entrance is deep, and the bot- 


tom is compoſed of black mud. The anchorage 


. 


nk 
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to the right of the iſles juſt mentioned, is from 


ſixteen to twenty decimetres. The left hand 


fide is only practicable for ſmall craft, and the 
utmoſt limits of the navigation of the lake do 
not extend far beyond the line of their direction. 
The iſlets, and flats, connected with the ſouthern 
parts of theſe iſles, give reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
a large portion of land has been here ſubmerged, 

The canal of Moez, which overflows the pro- 
vince of Charqyeh, penctrates into the lake Men- 
zaleh, towards the ſouth-weſt of the ifies of 


| Matharyeh. This canal, from Samnah as ſar as 


the lake, is from fifty to one hundred and twenty 
metres in breadth, and about three or four metres 
deep. It communicates with the Nile, and, 
during the time of the inundation, pours a large 
volume of water into the lake; this penetrates 
to a conſiderable diſtance without becoming falt, 


The banks of that canal are flat, a circumſtance 


which denotes that they were not conſtructed in 
modern times, as we ſhall ſee in Section V. 

All theſe indications proved more than ſuffi- 
cient to induce me to ſuſpect that the canal of 
Moez is merely a portion of the Tanitic branch; 
which is prolonged to the mouth of Omm- Fa- 


redje, and which has the towns of Samah, Tou- 
nah, and Tennys, on its right bank. I was con- 


firmed 
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Ermed in this idea, when I began on my return 
to conſtrue a chart of the lake, in conformity to 
the notes taken by me on this occaſion : for the 
direction of the canal of Moez, as well as that of 
the iſles of Tounah and Tennys and the mouth 
of Omm-Faredje, arranged themſelves in the 
ſame line, allowing merely for that natural cur- 
vature which water ever affects. 
The traces of the Mendeſian branch, the moutn 
of which is Dybeh, may be diſcovered by re- 
pairing towards the canal of Achmoum, or what 
would be ſtill better, towards that of Fareſkour. 


SECT: It 
Preſent State of the Lake Menzalzh. 


THE Jake Menzaleh is compriſed between 4 
couple of large gulfs, each of which is cut 
into two ſmaller ones, and a low and narrow 
tongue of land, that ſeparates it from the ſea. 
| Theſe gulfs re-unite and form the peninſula of 
Menzaleh, at the extremity of which he the iſles 
of Matharyeh, the only inhabited ones in the 
whole lake. The greateſt extent of this collection 
of water, in the direction of weſt-north-weſt, is 


8,385 metres [43,000 fathoms] ; it extends from 
| Damietta, 
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Damietta, to Peleuſium: its ſmalleſt dimenſion; 
in a perpendicular line to the former, between 
Matharych and the mouth of I is 23,400 
metres, (12,009 fathoms). 

The iſles of Matharych are very populous. The 
huts belonging to the inhabitants, are built either 
wholly of mud, or of mud and brick, and entire- 
ly cover their ſurtace. In the ifle of Myt-el-Mat- 
haryeh,” theſe cabins are huddled together along 
with the tombs, and appear rather to be fo many 
receptacles of wild beaſts, than habitations for 
men. The population of this ſpot, excluſive of 


the women and children, amounts to 1100 men, 


who are occupied in catching fiſh and fowl. 
They live under the command of torty chiefs ; 
theſe 1 in their turn depended on Hhacan-Toubar, 


who hired the fithery of the lake of Menzalch 


from the Beys; in addition to this he was one of 
the richeſt men in all Egypt, and perhaps the 
only one who dared to accumulate ſo much land- 
ed property. His family came originally from 
Menzaleh ; it reckoned from four to five genera- 
tions of Cheykhs. The authority of Hhacan- 
Toubar was very conſiderable ; it proceeded from 


his credit, his riches, his numerous kindred, the 


great quantity of people employed by him, 
the and ſupport of, the Bedouins, to whom 


he 


„ 
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he gave lands to cultivate, and whoſe chiefs he 


loaded with preſents. Theſe different tribes of 
Arabs could enter the canal of Mo'es by that of 
Sſalehhych, which communicates with it, and 


thus reach to the lake, in order to join the in- 


habitants of Menzaleh and Matharych. [ 
The latter, having neighbours ſuch as theſe, 
and being the only proprietors of from five to ſix 
hundred veſſels which navigate the lake, became 
the tyrants both of it, and the country 1mediately 
adjacent. Their commerce conſiſts in freſh and 
falted fiſh. The roe of the mullet alſo furniſhes 
outargues, and during the time they are em- 
ployed 1 in catching it, from forty to fifty families 
live in little cabins, compoſed of mats, near the 


mouth of Dybeh, oppoſite to the enen of 
the iſlands. 


The fiſhermen of lake Menzaleh and the Be- 


douins of the villages are alike covetous and ig- 


norant. They are not acquainted with the divi- 


ſion of time into hours, nor like the Arabs of the 
deſert, can they tell the period of the day. The 
riſing, the ſetting of the ſun, and noon, are 
the only portions of the twenty- four hours 


which they diſtinguiſh, and it is merely by 


ſuppoſing themſelves at home, and by connect- 
ing the portions of the day juſt alluded to, with 
1 , ee 
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the idea of diſtances, that one 1s enabled to ac- 
quire any idea relative to the poſition of their re- 
ſpective cantons. 

Menzalch, which has given its name to the 
lake, is an inconſiderable town, in part ruined, 
ſituated on the right bank of the canal of Ach- 
moum, at three leagues diſtance from Matharyeh, 
and fix from Damietta ; its population conſiſts 
of nearly 2000 inhabitants ; 1t poſſeſſes ſome 

manufactures of ſilk ſtuffs and fail-cloth, with 
which it ſupplies Matharyeh ; it alſo has a few 
dyers, and carrics on ſome other trifling branches 
of trade. i 

In lake Menza leh there are ſome ifles formerly 
inhabited, but now covered with ruins ; they riſe 
conſiderably above the levelof the ſurrounding wa- 
ters which induces their inhabitants to give them 
the appellation of mountains*. We ſhall make it 
appear hercafter, that theſe ifles were formerly 
towns, which had belonged to a large tract of 
land, ſince ruined by the waves. 

The iſles of Tennys and Tounah appear to 
be the moſt conſiderable, The former has pre- 
ſerved its ancient name, while Tounah has adopt- 
ed that of Cheykh-A'bdallah, from Cheykh or 
Santon, to whom a tomb had been crected 


* They fay i the mountain of Tennys, the mountain of 
Tounah, the mountain of Sammnah. | 


here 
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here. According to the obſervations of Volney, 
the various denominations of Cheykh, Santon, 


fool and ident are ſynonimous. The Santons, 


who during their lives attract the aſtoniſhment 


of the nations of Aſia by the gloomy extrava- 


gance of their actions, after their death have 
tombs erected to their honour, which are greatly 
revered; theſe excite the zeal of the faithful; 
whoſe piety prevails on them to depoſe ſome 
alms there for the poor. Have not our own 


| chapels and oratories ſpread over the country, or 
ſcattered along the ighways, with their begging 


boxes, their ſolitary lamps, and the 1 images traced 
on their walls by the pencil of ſuperſtition, the 
ſelf-ſame object. | 
The iſles of Lake Menzaleh, which are nearly 
on a level with the water, are uncultivated, bar- 
ren, and devoid of any other productions except 
marine plants. Some of them poſſeſs the tombs 
of certain Santons, which, on this uniform ſur- 
lace, are the only remarkable points of direction 
we could find for the conſtruction of our chart. 

The taſte of the waters of Menzaleh 1s leſs 
diſagrecable than that of the ſea. They may be 
drank during the inundation of the Nile, at a 
pretty conſiderable diſtance from the mouth of 
the canals which diſcharge themſelves, like that 
O02 of 
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of Mo' ez, into the lake. They are brackiſh and 
unpalatable in thoſe parts where there is a com- 
munication with the rice fields. 
The waters of the lake are phoſphoric, and 
the air is very healthy; it is more than thirty 
years ſince the inhabitants of Matharyeh experi- 
enced the plague. | — 
The general depth amounts to a metre; from 
two to ſix metres may be found in the direction 
of the ancient Tanitic and Mendeſian branches. 
The bottom of the lake conſiſts of clay mingled 
with ſand, at the mouths ; of black mud in the 
canals of Dybeh or Omm-Faredje ; of ſlime, or 
ſhme and cockle-ſhells every where elſe : in 
many parts it is covered with moſs. @_ 
The Menzaleh abounds in fiſh ; the entrance 
of the mouth is frequented by porpoiſes. We 
ſaw but ſew birds, but there are many in ſuch of 
the marſhes along the ſea, as had been abandon- 
ed by the waters. 8 Os 
The lake is navigated by means of fails, oars, 
and poles ; a contrary wind, provided it be ſtrong, 
renders the paſſage twice or thrice as long as it 
would otherwiſe be. They anchor by means of 
two poles, which they eaſily ſtick in the mud, 
one at each end of the veſſel. The fiſhing boats 


are nearly of the ſame form as thoſe of the Nile; 
| that 
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that is to ſay, the prow is about ſeven decime- 


tres more elevated than the poop. In the former, 


the ſtern alſo dips more into the water; this 


_ affords a greater degree of facility to the fiſher- 


man, who ſtands on the deck, on purpoſe to 
hand, to throw, and to draw up his net. 

When the inhabitants of Matharyeh intend to 
fiſh at a diſtance from their own iſles, they take 
on board a quantity of freſh water in large jars, 
which are tied to the foot of the maſts of their 
german ; .cach germe carrics one. 

The fiſhermen of Matharych appear to mT 
a ſeparate claſs. As they prohibit their neigh». 
bours from enjoying the advantages of the lake, 
they have but little communication with them. 
Nearly always naked, generally employed on the 
water, and occupied continually in a laborious 
calling, they are ſtrong, vigorous, and determin- 
ed. They poſſeſs fine figures, but their aſpect 
is ſavage; their tkin is burnt with the ſun, and 
their beard, which is both black and harſh, ren- 


ders their appearance ſtill more hideous. In pre- 


lence of their enemies, they utter a thouſand 
barbarous cries, accompanied with a moſt furious 
howl ; they at the ſame time ffrike a kind of 
cod the decks of their boats, or any thing 


that will occaſion a noiſe; they apply the buc- 


() 3 cina 
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cina to their mouths, and make its cond utter 


the famous rouhh ;* © if we were militia,” ex- 


claimed our volunteers, ce this noiſe would af- 
fright us, and we ſhould jump into the water.” 


It is thus that the French ſoldier on every occa- 


fon preſerves his gaiety, and by means of ſome 


merry ſaying, either prevents the tedium of life, 
or baniſhes every idea of danger. 


The lake of Menzaleh only communicates 
with the ſea by means of two practicable mouths, 
thoſe of Dy beh and Omm-Faredje, which are 
the Mi endeſian and Tanitic openings of the 


ancients. 


Between theſe there exiſts a third, which 


would alſo communicate with the ſea, were it 


not for a factitious mound, formed of two ranks 


of ſtakes, the interval between which is filled 


with marine plants. A ſimilar mouth, only 


that it was cloſed up, lies beyond that of Omm- 
Faredje. Theſe openings were known to the 


ancients, | and Strabo defignates them by the 
name of | Yeudooroparre, (pſeudoſtomata,) falſe 


mouths. 
The tongue of land, which 8 the ſea 


from the lake, and extends from the Phanitic 


* Roukh 4 uny yakelh / that is, retire form me, thou dog ! 
1 „ | mouth 
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mouth, or that of Damietta, to the Peluſiac 


mouth, has only four interruptions in an extent 


of about 86000 metres. This tongue, which is 
pretty broad between Damietta and Dybeh, and 
between Omm-Faredje and Peluſium, is narrow 


between Dubch and Omm-Faredje ; it lies very 
low, remains uncultivated, and, like the ſides of - 
the lake, is covered in ſome places with marine 


plants. The ſhore does not abound in ſhells, flints, 


&c. there are only a fe pumice-ſtones, which 


the ſea carries thither. The moſt common kinds 


of ſhells are the buccinæ, and bivalves of the 
{ſmalleſt kinds. | 

Each mouth 1s ſhut up towards the ſea by a 
bar or bank, forming a portion of a circle, the 
extremities of which join the ſhore. Theſe bars 
differ, in reſpect to the ſurf, from that at the 


mouth of the Nile near Damietta ; but they ex- 
| hibit the ſame figure and poſition, in reſpect to 


every thing ciſc. As the wind elevates the wa- 


ters of one of the channels nearly fix decimetres, 


and ſometimes more, the banks may be eaſily 
paſſed by veſlels of ſmall burden. 
In order to produce a ſurf on theſe bars, a con- 
ſiderable current at the opening would be neceſ-- 
fary ; that which prevails in a ſmall degree there, 
O 4 is 
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is occaſioned by a * of balance between the 
Waters of the lake and the waves of the ſea, dur- 
ing and after the ſolſtice, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after. . | 
At the time of the ſummer ſolſtice, the north- 
weſt wind drives the waters of the ſea on part of 
the coaſt of Egypt, detains them there, and 
cauſes thoſe of the Menzaleh to flow hack on its 
ſhores, and cover the low lands ſcattered over 
its boſom ; the lake itſelf receives the inunda- 
tion, which enters it from the ſurrounding ca- 
nals. This vaſt baſin, at that period, reſembles 
an immenſe plain; but when the north-weſt 
wind ceaſes to blow, the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean falling back, in conſequence of their own 
gravity, leave a ſhore of about two hundred me- 
tres wholly uncovered ; the flood occaſioned by 
the. Nile begins to diminiſh ; the. waters of the 
lake retire from that part of the iſles which they 
had covered, in proportion as the inundation 
abandons the ſoil of Egypt, and forms a current 
at the mouth of Dybeh and Omm-Faredje, the 
celerity of which is tantamount to about 3000 
metres an hour, which, at the end of a certain 
period, will of courte occaſion a ſenſible diminu- 
tion of the lake, | 
. Egypt 
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Egypt then nb to be conſidered in two 
points of view; the firſt at the epoch when the 
waters cover the country; the ſecond when they 
have entirely run off. 


SECT. III. 


_ State of the Lands in the Neighbourhood of 
Lale Menzaleh. 


THE territory adjoining the Menzaleh is partly 
barren and partly cultivated. From the mouth 
of the Nile to the Peluſiac opening the tongues 
of land, reaching along the ſea-coaſt, are ſterile ; 
the plain of Peluſium, and the borders of the lake, 
as you aſcend towards the province of Charqyeh, 
conſtitute a deſert. That province is overflowed 
by the canal of Mo'ez; the ſame canal, and that 
of Achmoum, inundate a part of the diſtrict of 
Menzaleh. The canton of Fareſkour receives 
the waters of the canal of the ſame name; the 
peninſulas of, Damietta and Menzaleh are covered 
with beautiful rice grounds, ſupplied by channels 
deſtined for irrigation, the ſurplus of which 1s 
drained by means of cuts made expreſsly for that 
purpoſe. 1 | 

The communication between the canals of 


Euſeb- 
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Euſeb-el-Kache (Qaflab-el-Qach) and Douhaz- 


Selamch, at a league above Damietta, has im- 


prefſed me with a proper notion of the ſyſtem of 
irrigation purſued in theſe parts, and alſo the 
means of gueſſing, without taking the level, of 
the difference of height between the waters of 
the Nile and thoſe of the lake. 

The firſt canal derives its waters from the Nile, 
and directs its courſe towards the Menzaleh, 
without having any communication with it ; it 
is ſhut up by means of banks of earth, and fur- 
niſhes proper channels for watering. 

The ſecond communicates with the lake alone; 
it is lower than the canal of Euſeb-el- Kache, 
(Qafſab-cl-Qach) near to which it is placed, and 
is only ſeparated from it by a narrow mound ; 
this is deſtined to receive the waſte waters from 


the rice grounds. 


On comparing the height of the waters of theſe 
two canals at the upper part of the dyke which 
ſeparates them, on the 15th Vendemaire, the dif- 
ference between the depth of the firſt and that of 


the ſecond, amounted to thirty-five centimetres, 
which contained an eſtimate, for that day, of the 
elevation of the Nile above the correſpondent 


part of the Menzalch ; for the compariſon be- 
tween theſe two heights muſt vary according to 
e . 
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the recipracal fall of the waters of the Nile and 
thoſe of the lake. Below Menzaleh there are 
two canals, which are collected in a ſimilar man- 
ner; and others of the ſame kind muſt exiſt in 
the gulph of Farcſkour. A nilomen-zalometre 
placed at each of theſe points would afford a 
daily ſtatement of the variations. | 

The land deſtined for the rice grounds is di- 
vided into compartments, ſurrounded by little 


mounds, with fluices to open and ſhut at plea- 


ſure, in order to receive or diſcharge the waters. 
The fields in which the grain is ſown, and the 
ſquares for producing marine ſalt by means of 
evaporation, are diſpoſed in the ſame manner. 
In the latter procels the water 1s only ſubjected to 


a firſt evaporation, by its reſidence in a « ſeparate 


reſervoir; when it is once concentrated, it is in- 
troduced into the compartments, where it is 
ſpread thin on the ſurface. The ſea water is 
conducted into a reſervoir a little lower. 

When they intend to ſow, they begin by pre- 
paring the ground they then water it, and, at 
the end of twenty - four hours, when the earth 
becomes ſufficiently moiſt, ſeveral men make 
their appearance, rake up the ſoil with their 
hands, reduce the inequalities, and caſt away ſuch 


of the clods as are too hard. This operation be- 


ing 
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ing performed, they let off the water ; ſoon after 
this they ſow the ſeed, and, at the end of 'a few 
days, the country is covered with verdure. We 


_ obſerved that the waſte ground on the borders of 


the canals deſtined for the purpoſe of irrigation, 
is employed in the ſame manner as dung; it is 
placed in heaps in the fields, before the furrows 
are traced, exactly according to >the mode followed 
in Europe. 

When a fall of water cannot be obtained, that 
element is introduced by means of a wheel, either 
with buckets appended, or furniſhed with hollow 
felloes : theie laſt are uſed in preference, when 
the level of the alimentary canal is not too low. 

Such 1s the manner of cultivating the lands in 
the neighbourhood of Damietta and Menzaleh. 
The latter of theſe poſſeſſes two ſalt marſhes, ad- 
joiping to the lake, in that part compriſed be- 


tween the two branches into which the canal of 


Achmoum divides itſelf below the town; theſe 
ſupply a large quantity of ſalt, which is obtained 
by the proceſs alluded to above; it is extremely 
white, and is chryſtallized in layers of from fix 
to eight millimetres in thickneſs. 

One of the branches of the canal of Achmoum 
takes a direction towards Al-Sſafrah: its water 


ſeryes to o ſupply the rice Ls and alſo to fur- 


nth 
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niſh the people of the iſles of Matharyeh, and 
thoſe of the neighbouring villages, witk drink, 
during the inundation. The inhabitants take ad- 
vantage of this favourable moment to fill the 
public ciſterns, which are large reſervoirs, open 
at the top, built of maſonry, and rendered tight 


at the bottom and ſides, by means of an excellent 


cement: about five metres of water are intro- 
duced into it. - 

When this quantity 1s exhauſted, wells of 
three metres in depth are dug, which furniſh an 
abundant ſupply. It is not at all extraordinary 
that the water ſhould flow into theſe artificial 
ciſterns, as they are dug in ground ſaturated with 
water during four months of the year, the lower 
bed of which being compoſed of a viſcous nn 
becomes capable of retention. 


SECT. Iv. 


- 


Formation of Lake Menzaleh. 


IN conſequence of what we have ſaid relative 
to the direction of the Tanitic and Mendeſian 
branches in ancient times, it appears that theſe 
traverſe the ſpot now covered by lake Menzaleh. 


This, then, is not a maritime lake, ſimilar to 
_ thoſe 
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thoſe on the coaſt the ci- devant Languedoc and 
Rouſſilon; it has not, therefore, always exiſted : 
but what may be the cauſe of its formation? 
This is preciſely What we ſhall now ur to 
explain. 

I have already eee that this is not a mari- 
time lake. The nature of the bottom of the 
Menzaleh, which every where abounds with the 
ſhme of the Nile, and alſo the depth of its wa- 
ters, which generally amounts to a metre, while 


it is ſtill more conſiderable in the preſumed di- 
rection of the Tanitic and Mendeſian branches, 


evidently announce that the baſin of the Men- 
zaleh has been formed by the overflowings of the 
Nile, and not by any commotion on the part of 
the waters of the ſea. | 
I muſt obſerve, in the ſecond place, that this 
lake could only have been formed in conſequence 
of the rupture of equilibrium between the ſea and 
the Tanitic and. Mendeſian branches. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Phanitic branch, or that of 
Damietta, having been dug by the hands of men, 
cannot have been near ſo conſiderable as it ap- 
pears at this day; it is probable that its volume 
has been augmented at the expence of the Peluſiac, 
Tanitic, and. Mendeſian branches; and in propor- 
tion as the two laſt became impoveriſhed, they 
were 
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were no longer in a ſituation to preſerve an equi- 
librium with the waters of the ſea, in conſe. 
quence of whieh, its waves have penetrated thi- 
ther. They would experience leſs oppoſition 
in reſpect to this, as the north-weſt wind, which- 
blows conſtantly, during many months of the 
year, on the coaſt of Egypt, by elevating the 
level of the Mediterranean, determines its waves, 
as we have already obſerved, towards the land. 
The action of this wind is ſo violent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damietta (and it is, of courſe, the 
ſame elſewhere), that the largeſt trees, ſuch as 
the ſycamores for inſtance, bear towards the 
ſouth, while their heads, which are deprived of 
branches on the northern fide, are rounded and 
thorn as if they had been cut by ſhears. 

Two modern facts relative to Egypt ſupport 
our conjectures. 

At the beginning of the preſent century the 
fea made an irruption on the ſhore between 
Alexandria and Roſetta, and there formed ſeve- 
ral violent currents . At a nearer period, when 
it was attempted to re-open the canal Fara'ouny 
(the canal of the Pharrocks) the waters of the 
Nile precipitated themſelves in this new direc- 


* See Paul Lueas, vol. 2. p. 19. and ſeq. 
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tion, the branch of Damietta experienced a di- 

minution, the waves penetrated a conſiderable 

way into this branch, and the ravages became 

ſo great, that they were ſoon. forced to ſhut up 
the entrance of this channel, which they had 

opened without. taking the neceſſary precautions, 
It is probable that the lake of Bourlos has been 
formed in the ſame manner. 

In reſpect to the damage done to the hd in 
conſequenee of the irruption of the waves, and 
their commotion in the baſin occupied by the 
lake Menzaleh, did not the rupture of the dykes 
of the Meuſe, about the year 1430 or 1440, 
convert into a large lagoon, abounding with bar- 
ren iſlands and ſhallows, which are now navi- 

_ gable, an immenſe extent of country, including 
more than one hundred villages, and much land 
capable of cultivation : this moraſs bears the 
name of Bzes Bos: that is, the foreſt of bull- 
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The increaſe of the branch of Damietta is not, is 1 
the only cauſe of the failure of the Tanitic, Pe- Vt 
luſian and Mendeſian branches: the bad manage- wh 
ment of the rivers, and the negle& of the canals, tim 
have contributed to it, as well as the poſition of but 
the country. ” b 

Upon a proper examination of the iſthmus Aſia 


which divides the Red Sea from the Mediter- 


ranecan 
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rancan, it will be ſeen that mount Mokatham 
and mount Caſius (Louga) are the promontories 
of that ſca of ſand; and the point which almoſt 
inſenſibly unites them (ſcarcely perceived by the 
cye, but which nevertheleſs exiſts in nature) 
marks the ſeparation of the gulph of Soues (Suez) 


from that of Gaza. Thus, topographically 


ſpeaking, the Nile rather belongs to Africa than 
to Afia*. The Nile running at the back of the 
mountains on the ſide of Africa, ſhould have its 
courſe towards the weft ; ſince it is known that 
the waters of a river are ſubject to two declina- 


tions, the one in the direction of their length, and 


the other depending on the general topography 
of the country, which latter determines the prin- 
cipal current of this river, by more particularly 
affecting that of the two ſhores, which are con- 
trary to the general declivity of the country. 
When the principal current meets with a 
counter-current, as happens in the Rhone, which 
is ſupplied from the mountains of the ci-devant 
Vivarais, it is not then ſo eaſy to form canals 
which originate from the coaſt ; but at the ſame 
time no burſting of the banks need be dreaded; 
but the contrary takes place in different circum- 


* It is known that the Nile formerly divided Africa from 


Aſia. See Pliny. 
EF ſtances. 
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ſtances. Nevertheleſs there is nothing to pre- 
vent the direction of a river from eng chang- 
ed by appropriate works. 

What we have already ſaid appears to be con- 
firmed in Egypt. The works of the canal of 
Youcef, of the lake Mæris, and thoſe of the pier, 
which an ancient king of Egypt cauſed to be 
built, *, in order to turn aſide, upon the right 
bank, the river which runs among the little hills 
of Lybia, and by that means ſtruck with n 
all the caſtern part of the Delta. 

In all caſes, the placing of bridges, of nets 
piers, and other preſerv ative works, ought to be 


ſubordinate to the conſiderations which we have 


already ſtated ; for nature will not be contradict- 
ed with impunity. 


Although the topography of the diſtrict may 
have contributed to the ſuppreſſion of the Pe- 5 


lufian, Tanitic and Mendeſian branches, the wa- 
ters of the Nile have not the leſs preſerved a ten- 
dency towards thoſe branches; ſo that it would 
not be impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh them. One cir- 
cumſtance alone, that of the elevation of the bed 
of the Nile, which ought to produce an elevation 
in the heighth of the waters, renders this opinion 


* According to Herodotus, it was Een who conftrudt- 
ed that fine work. 
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extremely probable. By re-eſtabliſhing the Ta- 


nitic and Mendeſian branches, the lake Menzaleh 


would be drained. But, in order to judge of 


the means which ought to be employed for this 
purpoſe, it may be proper to examine in what 
manner the Delta was formed: theſe two queſ- 
tions have an immediate connection. 


SEE. V5 
The drying up of the Lake Menzaleh. 


The phyſical property of banks for the purpoſe 
of regulating the courſe of a river is to contract 
the volume of its waters, and conſequently to 
augment their depth; and ſince a river ſo regu- 
lated abounds with mud, the effect of theſe banks 


is to raiſe the bed of the river, becauſe the waters 


depoſit much leſs mud than if they were diffaſed— 


over a larger ſurface. 

Before the Mincio and the Po were banked, 
the deeps ſcrues did not extend up to Man- 
tua *, but now they reach even to Lake Inferior. 

Since 1607 the beds of thoſe rivers have been 
raiſed twenty-three decimetres one-third, by the 


* Bertazzolo, De! Soſtegno di Governolo. 
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depoſit of mud *; and, as in great inundations, 
the waters of the Po reach the heighth of the Su- 
perior Lake, and the difference of level of the 
lakes is two metres, we ſce that ſince the 
Po and the Mincio have been confined within 
banks, or dykes, the Po riſes to the heighth of 
43 decimetres, which it by no means reached for- 
merly. 

It follows, that ſince the low plains adjacent to 
the courſe of this river have not been inundated, 
cither by its waters, or by thoſe from other quar- 
ters, the bed of the Po is elevated above them; 
and theſe plains dried up by draining, are per- 


petually threatened, during the floods of the river, 


with a total ſubmerſion, by the. burſting of the 

dykes . | : 
The effect is the ſame in the countries which 

are watered by the banked rivers of Italy, Hol- 


land, Zealand, and Maritime Flanders, thoſe 


deltas, formed by the depoſits of the Rhine, the 
Meuſe, and the Scheldt, but which have been 


* Abbatl Mari, Mantovano, /draulica pratica ragionata. 

+ Citizen Dolomiea has given fimilar views of this ſub- 
jeR, in his excellent memoir on Egypt, publiſhed in 1794. 
I am extremely flattered by finding that my reaſonings agree 
with thoſe of that able naturaliſt, wich whoſe work I pre- 
viouſly withed to become acquainted. 
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preſerved by the banks from ſubſequent inunda- 
tions, exactly in the ſame circumſtances. 

Il conclude then, that when a low plain waſhed 
by the ſea, is ci offed by rivers, which bring with 
them much mud, and is elevated Io the heighth of 
the greateſi floods, ſuch plain muſt have been "jo 


by depofits from mundations. 
Now let us apply to the Nile what we have 


juſt ſaid of the Po. We can the more eaſily 
torm a compariſon between theſe two rivers, be- 
cauſe they have each of them long courſes, 
abound with mud, have periodical inundations, 
and run into the ſame ſea. 

Before the courſe of the Nile was regulated, 
the waters, iſſuing from the mountains, diffuſed 
themſelves like thoſe of the Po, upon a great ſur- 
face, which they inundated during the whole 
year. Seſoſtris collected the waters of the Nile 
into channels below Memphis, confined them 
within banks, and in this manner formed ſeveral 
| deltas. Now, if the ancient Egyptians had ex- 
cluded the waters of the river from thoſe deltas, 
not only, from the nature of the climate, would 
| they have been deprived ot cultivation, but 
agrecably to the principles I have juſt laid down, 
inſtead of ſeeing the Nile run between natural 
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banks, we ſhould have had a river confined by 
artificial dykes, which would have held poſſeſſion 
of the ſoil of Egypt. 

Let us conclude then that the deltas of Egypt has 
been formed by inunaations, favoured by the labour 


of man. 


The deltas, too much limited — the two 
preſent branches of the Nile, ought to be con- 
ſidered as bounded by the mountains which 
ſtretch to the weſt, towards Alexandria, and by 


the hills which form the termination of mount 


Mokatham. The direction of the ancient branches 
whofe regularity indicates the labour of man, 
announces that the extent which the ancient 
Egyptians had attributed to the Delta was the 
deſign of nature. 

After what we have ſaid, the draining of lake 


| Menzaleh 1s reduced, 


1ſt, To find the direction of, and to dig anew 
the Tanitic and Mendeſian branches. 
2dly, To introduce into partial deltas the wa- 


ters of the Nile, during the inundations, in order 


to obtain mud. This can be done without dan- 


ger, becauſe there is an immenſe diſcharge of the 
waters of the Nile, by the branch of Damietta, 


and the canal of Mo'ez. 


3dly, 
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3dly, To make cuts, ſhut with flood-gates, in 
the part of the country between the reſtored 
branches of the river. 

4thly and laſtly, To open the flood-gates, when 
the waters of the ſea retire from the coaſt, in 
order that the waters of the Nile may flow out 
after they have depolited their mud.* 

All theſe operations, though practicable, re- 
quire to be performed with much {kill and cau- 
tion, that the Damietta branch may not be too 
rapidly exhauſted. The channel of this branch 
muſt afterwards be narrowed. ' | 

Herodotus was the firſt who maintained that 
the Delta was formed by the river Nile. This 
opinion has been diſputed by modern authors. 
Freret { Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, 
1742), ſeduced by the ſpirit of ſyſtem, has com- 
bated it with the greater zeal. He has gone ſo 
far as to doubt whether the mud which the Nile 
carries down in its inundations, can form a de- 


* The Tranſlator has endeavoured to do almoſt /teral juſ- 
tice to this memoir; but cannot flatter himſelf with having 
always perfectly underſtood the original, which certainly is 
not remarkable for perſpicuity, much lefs for elegance or 
{olid reaſoning. It is one of the few, in this collection, 
which bear evident marks of having been too haſtily 
written. 


P 4 poſit. 
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poſit. But how have the canals of Egypt been 
filled up, if not by the ſlime of the Nile? Why 
ſuppoſe that the waters which. ſpread laterally, 
and which are, of courſe, lets rapid, ſhould not 
_ depoſit the ſubſtances with which they are 
charged, while this depoſit is performed by the 
waters confined in the different channels of the 
Nile, the rapidity of which is leſs ſubject to 
change ?* 

_ Herodotus was alſo the firſt who diſcovered the 
cauſe of the formation of ſprings, which was 
not confirmed until the laſt century, and of which 
Deſcartes gave an ingenious, but little probable 
explanation. 'Thus we no longer doubt the ex- 
{tence of that beautiful mechaniſm, the circula- 
tion of the waters of the mountains towards the 
fea, and of the waters of the ſea towards the 
mountains, determined by evaporation and by the 
intervention of winds and hills. The influence 
of oppoſite temperatures ought alſo to be added; 
for I believe it may be aſſerted, that in a central 


* There was found at Roſetta, four feet under ground, a 
ſlab of granite with three inſcriptions, one in hieroglyphic 
characters, another in Syriac, and a third in Greek. The 
Greek and Syriac inſcriptions expreſs the ſame thing viz.— 
That Ptolemey-Eupater had employed ſeven years and a half 
in clearing out all the canals of Hgypt. | 
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aud ele wated chain the clouds do not paſs the line 
of ile middle of the ſuſpended waters, becauſe that 
line ſeparates Iwo climates. The necks of the 
mountains are the parts moſt acceſſible and pe- 
netrable from this line; and though not ſo ele- 
rated, they are not the leſs placed within the 
vortex of atmoſperic revolutions. . 

This principle, combined with the explana- 
tion of the prevailing winds of the ſolſtice, ac- 
counts for the periodical rains which occaſion the 
overflowings of the Nile, and afterwards thoſe of 
the Niger, a river which flows behind the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia. 

The manner in which we have a the 
formation of the Delta leads to a concluſion, that 


the bottom of the Nile is raiſed in proportion as 


the adjoining ſoil is elevated. But what is the 
relation between the increaſe of the ſoil and the 
increaſe of the bottom of the river? and what is 
the probability that the inundations of the Nile 
may not either prove inſufficient or be too great ? 
Theſe queſtions are not eaſily reſolved. 

It is certain, however, that in ordinary i inun- 
dations, the waters of the Nile by no means cover 
the whole of the ſoil of Egypt, and it appears 
that this was alſo the caſe in the moſt diſtant 
periods. 


The 
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The ancient Egyptians were convinced, that 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be able to direct the 
waters of the Nile, leſt ſome portions of their 
territory ſhould be deprived of one of the prin- 
ciples of vegetation. Hiſtorians pretend that 
lake Mzris was dug to regulate the inundations 
of the Nile. The waters which flowed into this 
immenſe reſervoir, and which were retained or 
. diſtributed at pleaſure, by means of the canal of 
Youcef, ſupplied, it is ſaid, the deficiency of im- 
perfect inundations, and when the flux was ex- 
traordinary, delivered the ſoil from the waters by 
which it would have, otherwiſe, been too long 
covered. This may be conſidered as the moſt 
ſublime idea that ever was ſtarted, and at the ſame 
time, the beſt calculated to promote the true 
proſperity of a country.* 

The canal through which the waters of lake 
Mzris, or rather thoſe of the Nile, flow into 
Upper Egypt, and to lake Mareotis, ſtill exiſts, 
but is much waſted towards the end of its courſe. 


In the paper on the valley of the lakes of Natron, and on 
that of the waterle/s River, it will be ſeen what opinion has 
been formed with reſpect to lake Mæris, and the Primitive 
ſyſtem of the waters of Egypt. 


The 
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The part of the province of Behhyreh, adjoining 
the deſert, which its waters formerly fertilized, 
is now uncultivated. 


SECT. VI. 


Nature of the Tongue of Land which ſeparates 
Lake Menzaleh from the Sea. 


FROM what we have ſaid in this eſſay, it ap- 
pears that the geology of Lower Egypt depends 
upon very ſimple principles. Great currents, 
volcanoes, earthquakes, and thoſe violent ſtorms 
which are regarded as melancholy events, and the 
recollection of which is long impreſſed on the. 
mind, being unknown to Egypt, the ſtrata muſt 
preſerve the general affections of the ſubſtances 
of which the ſoil is formed, and the modifica- 
tions of theſe ſtrata muſt follow the action of 
the elements (which, in this country, 1s always 

uniform) combined with the laws of motion, and 
the reſiſtance of the obſtacles oppoſed. 

The rains, which fall regularlyevery year during 
the ſummer ſolſtice, on the mountains of Abyſ- 
ſinia, rob thoſe elevated ridges of their ſoil, to en- 
rich the valleys of the Nile and the Delta. 

The matter carried down by the Nile is de- 
poſited at every point where the rapidity of the 

| current 
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current is diminiſhed. The ſoil, over which the 
water ſpreads, becomes more elevated. The de- 
polits alſo form banks of ſand which produce 
changes in the courſe of the river, affiſt in the 
ſormation of bars, and the extenſion of ſhoals. 

During tempeſts the winds raiſe the ſands from 
the bottom of the ſea, and drive them towards 
the coaſts. At low water the wind again ſeizes 
the dry ſand, and blows it into the mouths of 
rivers. Thus ſhoals and downs are formed, and 
bottoms covered with concealed rocks are con- 
vetted into flat ſhores. 

The lateral current which follows the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean, from weſt to caſt, com- 
bines with the courſe of the branches of the 
Nile, and, in conſequence of a diminution of 
rapidity, produces on the left, between the two 
principal currents, an accumulation of ſoil which 
ſhoots out into points more or leſs acute, while 
the ſhore to the right, included between the 
direction of the courſe of the river and that 
reſulting from both currents, aſſumes a round 
form. 

The ſubſtances carried forward by this com- 
bined motion contribute to the extenſion of the 
ſhores, particularly thoſe on the right, from 


__— originate the elevated points that appear 
8 between 


72 
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between Damietta and Peluſium, as well as the 
ſunk rocks, and that long ledge which is pro- 
longed under water, and which prevents any 
good anchorage near the coaſt. The nature of 
thoſe anchoring-grounds is hikewiſe ſubordinate 
to the direction of the ſands and flime of the 
river. The bay of Damietta, on the left of the 
mouth of the Nile, has a hard bottom of black 
clay, while the bottom of the roads of Bougafeh 
and of Cap-Bouyau, ſituated to the right, con- 

fiſts of ſoft, yellowiſh mud, and here veſſels 
ſometimes give chace to each other for two or 
three leagues, without incurring danger. | 

Analogy induces us to beheve that the ſhores 
which connect Cap Bourlos and Behhyreh with 
the branches of the Nile, owes their formation 
to ſimilar cauſes. 

Finally, the lateral currents, during their 
ordinary motion, or when acted upon by the 
welterly winds, meeting in the Gulph of Ghazah, 
form agitations, the effect of which'is too little 
known and too little ſtudied, but which contri- 
bute to the extenſion of that ſhore. 

Mecanw hile, if we conſider that from the Delta 
to the ſummit of the Abyſſinian mountains, the 
Nile flows between two ridges of hills which are 


_ calcareous as far as Agouan, and formed of gra- 
nite 
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nite in the upper part, we will have a pretty good 
idea of the geology of Egypt. The hills which 
ſkirt the deſerts of Lybia on the fide of Lower 
Egypt appear to be ſandy : they are covered with 
quartzous gravel, but the nucleus is calcareous 
rock. This is obvious on deſcending into the 
wells of the mummies of birds above Sſakharah, 
on entering the catacombs adjoining the pyra- 
mids of Djyzeh, or on examining the ſphinx, and 
even the ſoil on which the pyramids are erected. 


SECT. VII. 


Notice on the Towns which communicate with 
Lake Menzaleh. 


The part of Egypt which I have viſited exhi- 
bits every where the appearance of a great depo- 
pulation. The towns of this diſtri, ſituated 
on the way from Syria, lay in the path of con- 
querors, and muſt have ſuffered from the pre- 
ſence of invading armies principally compoſed 

of barbarous people, and commanded by fuch 
chiefs as Cambyſes or Omar. But the principal 
cauſe of their decay has doubtleſs: been the ſup- 

preſſion of the Peluſiac, Tanitic and Mendeſian 
branches of the Nile. 

On the banks, or in the neighbourhood of 

| theſe 
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theſe branches, there were conſiderable towns, 
ſuch as Tennys*, Tounah, Samnah, Peluſium, 
and others of leſs importance. 
The ruins of Tennys and Tounah are now ſur- 
rounded by water, and belong, as we have ſaid, 
to Lake Menzalch. Like all the towns which 
were ſubject to inundations, they were built on 
cauſeways. The ſoil, interſperſed with ruins, is 
at preſent entirely uncultivated. A kind of 
criſtalization has covered the ſurface, and the 
earth crackles and crumbles under the feet like 
ſow which has juſt begun to freeze. This ren- 
ders travelling very diſagreeable in theſe iſlands. 
Tennys was a large city ; a wall flanked with 
baſtions, and a ditch filled with water, ſerved to 
defend it. Now it does not preſent a ſingle ha- 
bitation or veſtige of baths ; ſubterranean ruins, 
vaulted with much art, the walls of which are 
lined with a very hard cement in excellent pre- 
ſervation ; fragments of a rectangular baſon of 
red granite : ſuch are the only objects that can 
be diſtinctly traced in the midſt of immenſe ruins 
of bricks, porcelain, pottery, and glaſs of every 
colour. The people of the ſurrounding country 


4 * . 
* Tennys, a Roman town, built on the ruins of an Fgyp- 
tian city, flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus. | 


are 
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are conſtantly exploring this iſle, whence they 
dig up materials proper fer building their habi- 
tations. | 5 
In this manner are conveyed the columns, pe- 
deſtals, capitals, and other remains of antiquity, 
which are placed in ſo barbarous a manner in 
the moſques and principal edifices, or introduced 
into more ordinary buildings. Thus the ſite of 
the entrance of the branches of Damictta is a 
fragment of a very fine obelitk, ornamented with 
hieroglyphics. We alſo found in that city a 
door-Way, on each ſide of which was a pedeſtal 
full of inſcriptions, the one in Greek, the other 
in Latin, and in a moſque a column of ruined 
grey marble, with a Greek inſcription a little 


defaced. 
Tounah was a leſs conſiderable place than 


Tennys. In the former we were ſo fortunate as 

to meet with an antique cameo, lying on the : 

ground.“ Tt is of agate, meaſures 36 milli- 

metres by 29, and repreſents the head of a man 8 

in profile, which has a great deal of character A 

Its penetrating eye, frigid air, and diſdainful lip, 

afford reaſon to imagine it was intended for that 

Auguſtus who reſiſted Cleopatra's charms, and de 
Co! 


* This cameo is now in the poſſeſſion of Madame Bona- 


parte, to whom it was brought by the General. 7 
| r 
ſurmounted 
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ſurmounted every obſtacle that ſeparated him 
from the poſſeſſion of power. 

Samnah* ftands on the banks of the canal of 
Mo'ez. It appears to have been an immenſe city, 
and to have extended a conſiderable way along the 
canal. Within its confines 1s a kind of forum 
or public ſquare of an oblong form with a grand 
entrance towards the canal of Mo'ez, and avenues 
on each ſide. The longer axis of the parallelo- 
cram is eaſt and weſt, and on this line are vari- 
ous monuments of antiquity in ruins, and obe- 

lifks broken and thrown down. When we re- 
flect on theſe immenſe remains, our wonder is 
equally excited at the efforts neceſſary to break 
them ſo near their baſes and throw them down, 
and at the means that muſt have been employed 
to raiſe them. Time has ſpared the hierogly- 
phics on one of theſe obeliſks, of which a draw- 
ing has been taken. „ 
Samnah is now the market for dates brought 
from Sſalehhyeh by the fiſhermen of the lake, 
who take them in exchange for their ſalt- fiſh. 
PeluſtumÞ is ſituated at the eaſtern extremity of 


* Samnah, (San) was the ancient Tanis, called in the 
Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible, which was made 1n the 
country, Tzoan (Zogy) whence comes San. (d' Anvile.)} 

+ So called from the Greek word Inazcior, meed. The 
Arabs preſerve this appellation in its preſent name Thyneh. 


Q the 
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the lake Menzaleh, between the ſea and the ſand 
hills, in the middle of a ſmooth, naked, and bar- 
ren plain. The extremity of the Peluſian branch, 
which is now almoſt entirely reduced to a great 
channel of mud, traverſes this plain from the 
lake to the fea. The caſtle of Thyneh, which 
is falling to ruins, is on the bank of this channel, 
but at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore. It 
appears to have been built about the time of the 
conqueſt of Sclim. The ruins of Faramah are 
to the caſtward of Pe luſium toward the fea. 

After paſſing the bar at the mouth of the Pe- 
luſian channcl, there is, for a certain ſpace, depth 
of water ſufficient to ſhelter a flotilla of little 
veſſels. It was from this place that the veſſels 
of the lake of Menzaleh carried on a contraband 
trade with Syria. 

The road that leads from the mouth of Omm- 
Faredje to Katthich eh“) paſſes to the 

weſtward 


* Katthich (Qathy'eh) ſeems to be the place which 
Quintus Curtius (lib. iv. c. 7.) calls Alexander's camp. 
« Seven days,“ ſays that writer, © after the departure of 
% Alexander from Gaza, he arrived in that part of Egypt 
% now called the Camp of Alexander. Thence he cauſed 
« his infantry to file off towards Pelufium, and embarked 
* on the Nile with a ſmall eſcort of choſen men. ” "Katt- 


hich, on account of ſome very abundant wells, was the only 
Place 


7 
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weſtward of Thyneh, and through Peluſium; 
but is extremely muddy, and it is better to £9 


nearer to the Peluſian mouth. | 
We may ſhew by the way that the elevation 


of the ſand-hills to the eaſtward of Peluſium, 


and which extend upward towards the province 
of Charqych, ſhow that the canal of junction 
between the Arabian Gulph and the Mediterra- 


nean Sea, could not end any where but at the 


Pcluſian branch, and at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the mouth of that branch. Hence this 


canal muſt have been carried from the Nile, to- 
| wards the Red Sea, and the fear of an irruption 


of this ſea towards the Mediterranean (which, 
however, 1 imagine unfounded, and which might 


have been prevented by proper ſluices) thus be- 


comes much leſs probable. 


On the plain of Peluſium, going from the ſea 
toward the ſand hills, and till within a ſmall 
diſtance from the latter, are found ſhells, at firſt 
in great abundance, but afterwards in ſmaller 


place the Macedonians could find for an encampment, the 
ſeventh day after their departure from Gaza. and it is alſo 


the neareſt point for troops to file off upon Peluſium, The 


march from Gaza to Katthieh (Qathy e'h) which the ſol- 
diers of Alexander performed in ſeyen days, was accam- 
pliſhed in fix by thoſe of Bonaparte. 


Q 2 1 quantities; 
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quantities; the ground is alſo covered throughout 
its whole extent with a ſaline cruſt. Thus every 
thing ſhows that the ſea flows in there, and con- 
tinues to cover the land during a part of the 

year, probably at the time of the ſummer ſol- 

ſtice. The exhalation is very great in the plain 

of Peluſium, and half an hour after ſun-riſe all 
objects appear ſo much diſtorted that they can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed.* | 

Strabo informs us, that in his time Peluſium 
was 20 ſtadia in circumference, and ſtood at a 
like diſtance from the ſea. 

In fact the whole length of wall that ſurrounds 
Peluſium is 20 ſtadia; but the ſea is now four times 
more diſtant than in the time of Strabo : ſo that 
if we draw a curved line at 60 ſtadia from Pe- 
luſium, to meet the moſt advanced point of the 
coaſt to the left of the mouth of the canal of 
Omm - Faredje, we ſhall have the extent of land 


* This phenomenon was alſo remarked by the ancients. 
Quintus Curtius (lib. vii. c. 5.) ſays, that © In the deſerts 
of Sogdiana, the heat of the ſun in ſummer burns the ſand, 
and a fog which riſes from the heated entrails of the earth, 
obſcures the light, ſo that the fields appear like a vaſt 
extent of ſea.” 

Citizen Monge has inſerted in this collection a very 


well written memoir on this phenomenon, of which he has 
given an explanation, 


by 
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formed by the ſand and earth depoſited on its right 


the lateral current which runs along the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean from welt to caſt. Thus the 
long canal of Omm-Faredje which is evidently 
of recent formation, will difappear, and the 
iſland of Tennys will be brought two leagues 
nearer to the ſea, a ſituation which coincides 


better with that aſſigned to it by the ancients. 


On the plain where Peluſium is ſituated are not 
the leaſt traces of vegetation. There is howe- 
ver, an inſulated knoll crowned with ſhrubs, 
and a few birds are the only gueſts that enli- 
ven the foliage or the deſert that ſurrounds it. 
But the aſtoniſhed Traveller perceives no other 
traces of an immenſe city and its vaſt popula- 
tion, than a few miſerable ruins and columns 
that lie buried in the earth. In vain may he 
ſearch for any traces or remains of a warrior who 


Was long, happy, and ſucceſstul, but who at 
length was forced to yield to the better fortunes 


of Cæſar. No, he will find nothing but the 


ideal memory of that celebrated hero, who fell a 


victim to ingratitude by the baſeſt of aſſaſſina- 

tions. | 

A monument near the ſhore where Pompey 

landed would awaken innumerably intereſting 
reflections; 
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refletions;* it would alſo commemorate the 


zra when the deſcendants of thoſe Frenchmen 


who completed the deſtruction of Peluſiumſ re- 
covering from an immortal ſtruggle againſt a co- 


alition of all Europe; after having paſſed the 
Mediterranean and penetrated into Alexandria, 


came, after an interval of fix centuries, not like 


fanatical knight-errants, but as warriors who are 
friends to mankind and to the arts, to ſignalize 
the other extremity of the baſis of Egypt, and 


the two routes that lead into Aſia and to India.— 
They have trod the burning ſoil of Nubia, and 


will ſeck to dignify their ſteps in theſe countries 
by a ſtill more honourable monument, the civi- 
lization of the nations of the Eaft, 

IH 


/ - © SECT, vin. 


Anal of the Conflrudtion of the Charts of the 
| | Lake of Menzaleh. 


IT remains that I give fome account of the 
manner in which our chart has been conſtruct- 
ed, and compare it with that of d Anville. 


* On ſuch a monument the following very ſimple in- 
ſcription might be engraved t—Bonaparte to 140 Memory 
ef Pompey. 

+ The Cruſaders. 

| | The 


CP 
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The vicinity of Damietta, and all that part of 
the peninſula compriſed between the canal of 
Kaſſab-el-Kache, the river Nile, the waters of 
the lake, as far as the Phatnitic mouth, and to 
the point of land to the weſt of the river on 
which ſtands the tower of Beughaz, were con- 
ſtructed by pacing {au pus) and by compaſs. 
The gulph of Minyeh, the ifland of that name, 


| thoſe of Tal and Dorbetta, the poſition of Sheyk- 


Shata, and the bearing of Sheyk-el-Saby, were 
determined by means of baſes taken on the pe- 
ninſula of Damietta. 

Taking our departure from the Phatnitic 
mouth, oppoſite the ſquare tower, the bearing 
of the coaſt, the opening of the mouths, the di- 
rections and the breadth of their channels, com- 


priſing the Peluſian mouth, were determined, 


with all poſſible exactneſs, by more than 130 in- 
terſections, the diſtances of which were mea= 
ſured with the chain. The breadth of the flip 
of land which ſeparates the ſea from the lake, 


was determined in the ſame manner. 


The vilible points of the lake, ſuch as Sheyk- 
Bourdadi, Sheyk-Aboulefi, Sheyk-el-Saby, of 
which we had only taken the bearings near Da- 
mietta, were accurately determined. 

The environs of Peluſium, the ruins of that 

town, 
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town, thoſe of Farama, and of Thineh, the line 
of the great downs which riſe towards Syria, the 
direction of the ancient Peluſian branch, and the 
coaſt of the lake in that part, were determined 
by the compaſs, and the diſtances meaſured with 
the chain. 

All the part comprized between Matarich and 
Menzalch, Sheyk-Nabalch, and the direction of 
the coaſt in that part, were determined by the 
compaſs and by pacing: and from thence we fixed, 
by means of baſes, the poſition of the iſland of 
Thouna, and of Sheyk-el-Saby. 

Thus we had a ſeparate chart, which had the 
point of Sheyk-el-Saby in common with the firſt 
chart; and by determining this laſt point, the 
two charts were perfectly confolidated. The 
iſland of Tennys was placed at the interſection 
of the viſual rays directed to that iſland, by 
Thouna and Sheyk-Nabaleh; the angle being 
very acute, we reconciled its poſition with the 
diſtance previouſly known by the traverſe. 

The direction of the canal of Mo'ez, the poſt- 
tion of San (Samnah), and of all the neighbour- 
ing places, the bearing of Salehich, were deter- 
mined by the compaſs; and the diſtances were 
eſtimated agreeably to the information furniſhed 

by the Sheyks of the country. 


ud... .. twot 
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The following are the principal Kircnficad of 
the lake of Menzalch: 

The diſtance from the anchoring place of 
Minych, near Damietta, to the arid plain which 
ſurrounds Peluſium, is 83,781 metres, or 43 ,000 
fathoms. | 

This direction, which is at the ſame time the 
general direction of the coaſt along the lake, is 
W. N. W. | 

The diſtance from Matarich, to the _—_ 
of the canal of Debeh, is 22,377 menen a 
12,000 fathoms. 

The diſtance from Matarich, to the entrance 
of the canal of Omm-Faredje, is 50,269 metres, 
or 26,800 fathoms. 

The firſt diſtance meaſured upon a line par- 
rallel to the coaſt, is the greateſt dimenſions of 
the lake. 


Compariſon of the Chart with that of D' Anville. 


In D'Anville's chart, there is no mention made 
of the two Matarichs which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable villages on the lake, on account of their 
poſition, and their numerous population; the 
Poſition of Tennys is very near the truth; but 
the iſland of Thouna, which is on the weſt of 

* @ Tennys, 
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Tennys, is placed on the ſouth-eaſt of it. Be- 
ſides, the form of the lake is altogether different 
in D'Anville's chart. That geographer includes 
the baſon of the lake in the portion of a depreſſed 
arch ſubtended by the coaſt, or rather upon the 
ſip of land which ſeparates the lake from the ſea, 
and to which he has aſſigned too great a breadth ; 
at the ſame time, that in the chart lately con- 
ſtructed the contour of the lake is formed of two 
joining arches, the ends of Which exactly meet. 


If we now compare the windings of the coaſt 
in the two charts we ſhall find 


| : | Difference. 
e Anville Modern. Ecceſs. Bed. 
Fathoms |Fathoms Fathoms Takoms 

Frem the ſquare Tower to _— «i | 
the mouth of Dybeh ... . [17,850115,723| 2,497 


From the mouth of Dybeh 
to that of Tennys . . . [16,320 22,120 5,800 


| | 
1 the Tanitic mouth | 1 
to that of Pelufium -. . . . 22,950 7,564 |15,386 | 


Total of the windings of 
the coaft _exclufive of the | 
breadth of the mouths. . 57,120 15,407 111,713 


The 
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The total of the windings of the - coaſt, in- 
cluding the breadth of the mouth, is 45,67 7 fax 
thoms, or 89,087 metres. 

I muſt not conclude without paying to my 
colleagues the tribute of praiſe which they me- 
rit, for the intelligence, zeal and activity with 
which they ſeconded my efforts*. They have 
additionally proved, that they knew how to re- 
corcile exactneſs of operation, with the celerity 
which preſſing Ls. diſpatch neceſſarily re- 
quired. 

The chart annexed to the memoir, although 
more exact than D' Anville's, would have been 
improved by including in its conſtruction the 
poſition aſtronomically determined by Citizen 
Nouct. 


APPENDIX. 


The following is nearly the population of the 
towns and villages adjoining Lake Menzaleh ; I 
ſay nearly, becauſe, on account of the prejudice 
againſt an enumeration, nothing can be aſcer- 
tained on that head; and the information which 
we obtained was extremely vague. 


Citizens Fevre, Potier, Bouchard, Tirlet, and Sabatier. 
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Tabeh - - -: - 
Eſbet et Keta 
Eſbet i inamoga = - 


i 
4 


Eſbet Karnounyeh - 


250 
150 
150 
200 


Damietta - - - 18,000 


Zenanich - - < - 
Minyen - 

ä = -- - =: 
Kaſfab-el-Kache - 


Total - 4 


150 


| 1,000 


120 


At Alhouet 
Aſlakaria = 
Rahamyeh - 


 Menzaleh - 


6 * 


7 
— — 
* * 


1 
= — 


Canton of Menzaleh - 


Naſſeimi < 
Obon et Lami 
Mattharieh - 


El-Malakaime - 5 


__ - 


32,650 Inhabitants. 


100 
150 
8,000 
500 
200 
100 


3,000 


80 
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On a Journey made, in the end of Frimaire, on the 
Tanitique Branch of the Nile. 


By Citizen MaLus, 


N the 25th of Frimaire, Citizen Fevre and 

I ſet out from Cairo, with a view to examine 
a ſuppoſed communication between the Nile and 
the Lake Menzalch. The object of our journey 
was to aſcertain, whether or not that canal was 
navigable, at what time of the year it ceaſed to 
be ſo, and to make obſervations on the ſurround- 
ing country. 

In order to arrive at the object of our journey, 
we traverſed the whole extent of the province of 
Kelyoubeh, which we found abounding in grain, 
paſturage, and woods of different kinds. The 
villages are large, the flocks numerous, and a | 
degree of ſecurity reigns among the inhabitants, 
which we did not obſerve in the reſt of our 
Journey. 

We found the communication eaſy, till we 
proceeded a league beyong Kelyoub, where the 
country begins to be interſected by a number of 
trenches dug tor the purpoſe of irrigation, but a 
ſree paſſage is procured at a ſmall expence. The 


R roads, 
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roads, although difficult, are agreeable. Moſt 
of them are bordered with rich gardens, pro- 
dueing trees and plants of different kinds, and 
others traverſe thick woods and immenſe nurſe- 
ries. The variety of the ſcene announces a kind 
of luxury in agriculture, which does not prevail 
in the other provinces * which we had 
paſſed. 8 

On the third day of our journey, we reached 
the limits of the province of Kelyoubech, which 
terminates at Atryb. This little village 1s built 
at the extremity of the ruins of a city, which 
appears to have held a diſtinguiſhed rank. Theſe 
ruins are ſix hundred fathoms in length, and 
four hundred in breadth. The ſcite of a royal 
palace, of the principal ſtreet and of a public 
ſquare were pointed out to us. No trace of the 
palace can now be diſcovered : but the inhabit- 
ants affirm that, in digging the foundations of 
houſes, they find large blocks of marble. It may 
be preſumed, that they have converted thoſe 
blocks into lime, and that all the calcareous 
ſtones diſcovered in the remains of this city have 
been put to the ſame uſe; for ſuch appears to 
be the practice in all the towns in Egypt, and 
the remains of lime-kilns are ſtill viſible among 
the ruins of this. We alſo obſerved little ſub- 
i Bp terraneous 
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terraneous vaults, ſimilar to thoſe in which the 
preſent inhabitants of Cairo depoſit their dead, 
and theſe were probably intended for the ſame 


| purpoſe. The traces of the great ſtreet are ſtill 


very diſtin, and form a right angle with the 


Nile, which waſhes the extremity of the ruins. 
Another leſs conſiderable ſtreet traverſes the 
town, from ſouth to north. 


At the diſtance of a league from theſe ruins, 


ſtands the village of Mo'ez, and the beginning 


of the canal, which it was our intention to exa- 
mine, and which bears its name for a part of its 


_ courſe. On the 27th Frimaire, when we arrived 
there, the Nile, at that diſtance from its mouth, 


was three hundred metres wide, and the canal 
fifty. A part of the waters of the river, direct- 


ing their courſe towards the ſouth-eaſt, increaſed 


in rapidity in this new branch. At the firſt fight 
we ſuſpected that this canal had not been dug 
by human hands, but that it was really a river; 
and ſucceeding obſervations verified our ſuſpi- 
cion. | 
By accurate operations, we a the 
ſituations and bearings of all the points in the 
vicinity of the origin of the canal, and from 
thence we began to conſtruct the * which 
Was to accompany our memoir, 
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In the firſt ſix leagues we obſerved nothing re- 
markable. We conſtantly followed the. courſe 
of the canal, and obſerved all its curvatures. 
The mean velocity of the current is about two 
hundred metres in a minute; and its depth 
throughout, exceeds five metres. The plain which 
it waters is fertile and well cultivated. It pro- 
duces wheat, maiz, or Indian corn, and ſugar- 
canes, with ſome meadows interſperſed. It is 
watered by a great number of canals, in which 
the water is retained by dykes conſtructed on the 
banks of the great canal. Many of them, in the 
ſeaſon, when the waters are plentiful, may afford 


the means of communication with the interior 


country. Among the moſt conſiderable, is the 


canal of Fylfeti, half a league from the Nile; 


then, at the diſtance of ſix leagues and a half is 
that of Zamkalouch, which extends to the vi- 


cinity of Belbeis. In the mouth of the firſt, 
there was at that time three feet water; that of 


the ſecond was elevated two feet above the level 
of the great canal. 

At the height of Denyth the canal is 51 
into two branches. We followed the eaſtern 
branch; the weſtern ſeparates into many rami- 
fications, which join lower dun, 4 to that which 
we ſurveyed. 


At 
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At the point where theſe two branches ſepa- 
rate, we ſaw the ruins of Thal Baſtah, or of the 
ancient Bubaſt6, at a great diſtance. They are 
ſituated at the diſtance of ſeven leagues from 
the Nile, and half a league from the right bank 
of the canal. We there viewed many fragments 
of monuments which might illuſtrate the hiſtory 
of the Egyptian architecture. Among others, 
we obſerved a portion of a very maſſive corniſh, 
the ſculpture of which was in a ſtate of high 
preſeryation. This fragment, which might be 
eight feet in length, and fix in height, is com- 
poſed of a very hard brown granite. The work 
upon it is highly finiſhed, and it is covered with 
hieroglyphics, of which we have given a draw- 
ing. Among the hieroglyphics, or other maſſes 
of granite, we found ſome characters which were 

wholly new to us. One ſide of an obeliſk, in 
particular, is wholly ſtudded over with ſtars, re- 
preſenting the firmament. They have each five 
rays, two centimetres in length, and are joined in 
an irregular manner to each other. Enormous 
maſſes of granite, almoſt all mutilated, lie in 
aſtoniſhing heaps, and it is not eaſy to conceive 
what force could have broken and pited them 
on each other. Many of them have been made 
into mill-ſtones, ſome of which, compleatly cut, 
= have 
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have been left on the ſpot, doubtleſs from the 
want of means to convey them away. 

This city, like all the other Egyptian cities, 
was raiſed on maſſive foundations of unburnt 
bricks. Theſe bricks are about a foot in length, 
eight inches in breadth, and as much in thick- 
neſs, and are preciſely of the ſame material with 
that of the bricks now made in Egypt. The 
burnt bricks occaſionally found, are very differ- 
ent from thoſe uſed at the preſent day. | 

The extent of Bubaſte 1s about twelve or four- 
teen hundred metres each way. In the centre of 
it is an immenſe baſon, in the middle of which 
the monuments quſt deſcribed, are ſituated. 

In this city, the feaſt of Diana, the principal 


one obſerved by the Egyptians, was annually 


celebrated. On that occaſion, the concourſe of 
ſtrangers, according to Herodotus, was not leſs 
than ſeven hundred thouſand, excluſive of chil- 


dren. This feaſt was a kind of orgy, which re- 


ſembled the Bacchanalia of the Greeks; and the 
ancients ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of the quantity 
of wine conſumed at it. In this city alſo were 
collected all the mummies of cats to be found in 
Egypt. That animal was held by the Egyptians, 
in almoſt as much reverence as the ibis; and 
they conveyed the mummies of the latter to 


Hermopolis, 
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Hermopolis, and thoſe of the former to Bubaſte_ 
Before the town, is a large iſland formed by the 
branch of the canal which we have already men- 
tioned. The ancient name of this iſland was 
Miecphoris. It formed a province inhabited by 
the Calaſiries, a tribe deſtined ſolely to the buſi- 
neſs of arms; at preſent it is a well cultivated 
plain, and contains great woods of palm- trees 
and ſome very rich villages; among others 
Guenych, which gives its name to the weſtern 
branch of the canal. | 

At the diſtance of three leagues from Bubaſte, 
and upon tłꝭe ſame ſide of the canal ſtands the 
little modern town of Hetheh, which is very po- 
pulous, and is ſurrounded with a thick foreſt of 
palm-trees. It 18 alſo encircled by a wall fifteen 
feet high, in very good repair, furniſhed with bat- 
tlements and flanked by ſubſtantial towers with 
double parapets. The gates are in the form of 
tambours, which flank a part of the curtain. 
This little town appears to carry on a very con- 
ſiderable trade; and there were at that time un- 
der 1ts walls, thirty large boats, laden with cot- 
ton, dates and grain. 

From this town, to the loweſt extremity of 
the canal, we obſerved on both its banks, a great 
number of towers, conſtructed without either 
R 4 + doo 
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doors or windows: but they are furniſhed with 
port-holes and battlements, and ſerve as places 
of refuge for the inhabitants, when ſurprized and 
purſued by the Arabs of the deſert. 

Beyond Heihéh, in the midſt of a low IRS 
py plain, ſtand the ruins of a town, which the 
inhabitants of the village of Orbet, founded upon 
them, told us, was Kourb. We found there the 
foot of a coloſſus, and the trunk of a ſtatue ; alſo- 
ſome pieces of columns and fragments of granite. 

This town could not have been conſiderable, 
nor as we judged above a fourth part ſo large as 
Bubaſte. The inhabitants told us that it was 
founded by an European, long before the days of 
Mahomet. But this opinion of theirs is not 
probable; though it be alſo entertained by che 
inhabitants of the ruins of Atryb; 

A league farther, on the oppoſite bank, ſtands 
a rich village called Kafr-Fournigheh, which is 

conſidered as the limit of the civilized country. 
The barks of the Nile never dare todeſcend below 
it; nor thoſe of thelower country to proceed above 
it. The villages which we viſited beyond that 
point, appeared much leſs opulent; and the land 
was more uncultivated, although the ſoil was 
equally good. The country 1s much thicker ſet 
with towers; every habitation is ſurrounded with 


ſolid 
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ſolid walls, and each village has but one gate ; and 
almoſt all the inhabitants go armed, even when 


employed in the labours of the field. 


Wo found the canal narrower, after we paſſed 
Fournighth, where its breadth is only about ſixty 
metres, its depth being ſtill the ſame. When 
it approaches the lake Menzaleh, into which it 
diſcharges its waters, the depth becomes about 


twelve feet. From El-Orbet, the country is in- 


terſected with a multitude of canals, ponds and 


marſhes, which render travelling difficult in the 
extreme. Many of theſe ponds retain their 


waters for ſix or eight months in the year. Op- 


polite to El-Labaidy, on the left bank, is a very 


large lake, extending to Abou-daout, which 
communicates by many openings with the canal, 
and which preſerves its waters for eight months, 
during part of which it is navigable. This lake, 
though ſeparated from that of Menzalch only by 
a narrow ſtripe of land, has no communication 
with it. 

Tuo leagues from the extremity of the canal, 
and on the right bank, we ſurveyed at different 
times, the ruins of San, or Tanis, which ſeveral 


perſons have already viſited. We found there 


only ſeven obelitks, partly broken, a capital of a 
column, of the order ſince called Corinthian, and a 
- monument 


w 
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monument of granite, broken in two, which we 
preſumed to have been ſepulchral, We alſo met 
with ſome fragments of vaſes, compoſed of a very 
fine earth, and ſome of them coated with a var- 


niſh, which is not yet decayed ; to which we may 


add burnt bricks of different kinds, and bits of 
glaſs and cryſtal, extremely well poliſhed. Be- 
pond this point, and as far as the lake Menzaleh, 
the plain is very low, and almoſt wholly inun- 
dated ; and it 1s interſected with a multitude of 
canals, croſſing one another in all directions. 
Fronting San, there is a little canal leading to 


Salehych, which is navigable only for one 


month in the year. | 
Thus we reached the extremity of the canal; 


having aſſured ourſelves that it is navigable _ 
throughout its whole extent. After having col- 


lected this general information, we learned more 
particularly, that it was practicable for large 


jermes, only for eight months in the year. After 
that period, it may, for ſome time, be navigated - 


by little light boats; but this only in the lower 
part of the canal. For nine months of the year, 
the waters of the Nile flow freely towards the 


lake Men#alch, and during the three laſt months, 


the waters of the lake flow back into the inte- 
rior Country. To provide againſt this incon- 
| venience, 
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venience, a bank is yearly conſtructed, which 
laſts three months. But, notwithſtanding this 
precaution, the ſalt water {till flows back to the 


diſtance of ſeven or eight leagues; and oppoſite 


El-Labaidy, where there 1s but a foot of water, 
it 18 entirely ſalt. 

Such is nearly the ſum of the information, 
which we collected reſpecting this canal. From 
its breadth, its ſoundings, and the great number 
of ruins on its banks, We may almoſt conclude 
with certainty, that it flows in the channel of 
the ancient Tanitique branch of the Nile. To 
prove this, we need not repeat the obſervations 
which have been already made and communi- 
cated in another place.“ We ſhall alſs wave 
any remarks on the junction of this branch with 
the lake of Menzaleh, and the means of com- 
munication between Damietta and Salehyeh, 
which the lower canal might afford. As to the 
communication with Cairo, we ſhall only obſerve, 


: that it would be eaſier and more ſimple, to paſs 


directly to San by Mo'ez, than by the lake Men- 
zalch. By this means, the neceſſity of unload- 
ing at Damietta, land carriage to the lake, and 
re- loading on its banks, would be avoided, which 
would be a ſaving of time and expenſe. The 


* See the Memoir on the Lake of Menzaléh, 1. 
reaſon 
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reaſon why ſo little advantage has hitherto been 
derived from this communication, 1s to be re- 


ferred to the depredations by which it is con- 


tinually infeſted, owing to the want of a public 
force to reſtrain the- rapacity of individuals. 
Hence proceed hatred between the different vil- 
lages, and a petty wartare, which hath pat an 
end to all confidence. 


When a ſyſtem of government and police ſhall . 


be extended to thoſe parts, property becoming 
more ſecure, mutual confidence will be reſtored, 
commerce will reſume a new activity, immenſe 
tracts will be ſubjected to agriculture, the con- 
dition of the inhabitants will be improved, and 
riches and abundance will be diffuſed through 
that fertile country. 


Particulars 


t 
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Particulars concerning the Vlley of the Natron 
Lakes, and that of the old Bed of the River, 
collected during an Excurfion thither on the 
4th, 5th, 6, 7th, and 8th of Pluie, 7th 


Year. 
By Ax pREOSST, General of Artillery. 


HE only part of Egypt that Europeans in 
general are acquainted with, is the valley 
through which the Nile flows at preſent : there 
ſeems, however, good reaſon to believe from geo- 
logical confiderations, from the accounts of an- 
cient hiſtorians, and of a few among the later 


travellers, that this river in ſome very remote 
period penetrated into the heart of the Lybian 


deſerts, where the traces of its courſe my ſtill 
be ſeen. 

Herodotus affirms that the preſent. baſon of 
the Nile was originally a reſervoir, conſtructed 
under the ancient kings of Egypt, a work of 
human ſkill and induſtry, probably the l 
upon record. 

It is from the inveſtigation of this primitive 


courſe of the Nile that we may expect to ob- 
tain the moſt correct ideas of the geology of 


Egypt, of the works that were undertaken to 
* enſure 
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enſure its fertility, and of the moſt effectual me- 
thod to repair the diſorders which time, barba- 
riſm, and ignorance, have produced in a country 
deſtitute of rain, and which, without the annual 
inundation and artificial waterings, would be 
condemned to perpetual barrenneſs. This ancient 
bed of the river is diſtinguiſhed among geogra- 
phers by the appellation Bahhar-bela-me (the 
dry river) and is called by the natives of the 
country Bahhar-el-farigh (empty river). At no 


great diſtance are the lakes of Natron, the work- 


ing of which, has been again reſumed within 
the laſt fifty years, on account of the increaſing 
value of their product in the various manufacto- 
ries of Europe: in the ſame vicinity alſo were 
founded the convents of Coptic monks in the 
fourth century, a period when the active fana- 


ticiſm of monaſtic inſtitutions crouded the de- 


ſerts of Thebais, with zealots and martyrs. 
It was of importance to become acquainted 


with this part of Egypt, eſpecially on account of 


the advantages that might be hence derived to 


geology and the arts; for this reaſon citizens 
Berthollet, Fourier, and Redoute, jun. * were 


* A ſkilful artiſt in deſigning plants, animals, &c. eſpe- 


| cially fiſhes. Citizens Duchanoy and Regnault, the latter 


a pupil of _—, were joined in the commiſſion. 


deſired 
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deſired to repair thither. A military force under 


my command accompanied Them, for the pur- 


poſe of protecting their reſearches in a diſtrict 


open to the incurſions of the wandering Arabs; 


who, ſometimes deſcending from Upper Egypt, 
and ſometimes emerging from the deſerts of Bar- 
bary, carry murder and devaſtation through the 
entire frontier. During the whole expedition, 
we carefully noted whatever appeared to us of 
any importance in our reſpective departments. 
] ſhall proceed to relate the particulars of our 
journey, leaving it to citizen Berthollet to pre- 
ſent the reſults of his intereſting experiments on 
the analyſis of the Natron. 


SECT. k 


CONCERNING THE VALLEY OF THE LAKES 
\ OF NATRON. 


We ſet out from Terranch on the 4th Plu- 
vioſe at two in the morning, and, after a journey 
of fourteen hours, came within ſight of the val- 
ley in which the Natron lakes are ſituated. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


An extenſive plain, about thirty miles acroſs, 
divides the valley of the Nile from, that of theſe 
| lakes? : 
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lakes: the ſurface pf the plain, gently waved, 

and conſtantly pardilet to the ſea, is throughout 
_ nearly on the ſame level; the ſoil firm and ſolid, 
is compoſed of gravel and rounded pebbles, con- 
fiſting of flint of various colours, and agate. 
The weſt winds which blow here with great 
violence, have driven almoſt the whole of the 
looſe ſand acroſs the hills which border the Nile, 
into the valley. The calcareous rock riſing to 
the ſurface, here and there diverſifies the view ; 
all the reſt is unvaried deſert inacceſſible to vege- 


tation, except to a few ſcattered ſhrivelled ſpeci- 


mens of nitraria and hyoſcyamus. 

The impoſſibility of almoſt any animal. ſub- 
ſiſting on ſo arid a foil, was doubtleſs the reaſon 
of our ſeeing there only a few individuals of a 
ſingle ſpecies of inſet, the mantis obſcura, whoſe 
name is emphatically expreſſive of the deep ſoli- 
tude in which it lives in the midſt of this ſpa- 


cious deſert. 


The direction of our march from Terranch was 
firſt from eaſt to weſt; but about two hours before 


our arrival at the valley of Natron, after having 
paſſed a low hillock called Ras-el- Baharah (the 
cow's head ) our route changed to nearly north- 
welt by weſt. We halted by the ſide of a fi, 
or ruined fort, ſituated on a gentle riſe; the 
| _ ſquaze 
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ſquare encloſure and round towers which flanked 
two of its angles are built of blocks of natron, a 
ſufficient proof of the infrequency of rain in this 
diſtrick. A little below, in the bottom of the 
valley, are ſeen the lakes of Natron; in front; at 
ſome diſtance, on the oppoſite aſcent of the 
valley is the convent of the Greeks or E/-Bara- 
mous; and on the left appear the neighbouring 
monaſteries of the Syrians and of Amba-Bicoi. 
Wo included in a triangle the convents of the 
Syrians and of EV Baramous, and the ruined fort, 
meaſuring the diſtance between the two laſt to 
ſerve for a baſe: the length of this was 72313 


metres; the diſtance, as found by calculation, 


between the fort and the convent of the Syrians 
was equal to 74303 metres, and that between the 
laſt mentioned place and El-Baramous, was equal 


to 92584 metres. The road from the fort to 


cither of the other places lies acroſs a tract of 
ſand in ſome parts looſe, in others firm and co- 
vered with ſaline effloreſcences: a few plants are 
ſeen here and there ; banks of gypſum and lime- 
ſtone are met with through the whole diſtrict, 
and there is a ridge of excellent chalk between tha 
two convents of the Syrians and the Greeks. 


8 NATURAL 
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NATURAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE VALLEY. 


The valley of Natron makes an angle of 


about 44 degrees weſt of the magnetic meridian ; 
the lakes alſo he in the ſame direction in the val- 


ley with regard to their relative poſition and their 
longeſt diameter. In the map of Father Sicard 


only one large lake is laid down at right angles 


to the direction of the valley; thus not only 
committing a local error, but in direct contra- 
diction to hydrography in general. There are, 
in fact, fix lakes, three to the north of Kaſſr, and 
three to the ſouth. The inhabitants of Terraneh 


indeed, reckon ſeven; the lake (No. 4.) having 
been formerly divided by a dyke, which is at pre- 


ſent broken through. Danville, on the authority 
of Strabo, makes two lakes, but in the ſame di- 


rection as Father Sicard's. 


The lakes compriſe a furtace about ſix leagues 


in length, by ſix or eight hundred metres in 


breadth, from one fide of the valley to the op- 


| polite; they are ſeparated from each other by 


banks of dry ſand. The two ſouthernmoſt are 


called Birket-al-Deouara (the lakes of the Monaſ- 


teries), the remaining four haye no particular 


appellation. 
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appellation. The Sammalou Arabs“ carry on a 
contraband trafic with Alexandria in natron, 
which they procure from the northern lake 
(No. 6.) 

Drinkable water, n brackiſh, is found 
along the lakes on the ſide neareſt the Nite ; theſe 
ſprings are very abundant during three months 
in the year, from the beginning of Pluvioſe ; 
they then begin to fail, and ſome of the lakes 
are entirely dried up. | 

It is of importance to notice the natural ſtate 
of theſe lakes. Their ſides are hollowed out into 
ſmall creeks, from the top of which the water 
flows, as is cuſtomary at the heads of valleys: 
cach of theſe is occupied by a rivulet that diſ- 
charges itſelf into one of the lakes ; the ground 
above theſe ſprings in the lake (No. 3.), which 
we particularly examined, for an extent of about 
two hundred and fifty metres, 1s covered with 
faline cryſtals, among which grows, in conſider- 
able quantity, that kind of compreſſed ruſh, of 


* The Sammalou as well as the Djeouaby Arabs, of 
whom we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak hereafter, are a tribe 
of hoſpitable ſhepherds. They are governed by three 
chiefs, the principal of whom is Scheik Soliman-Abou- 
Demen. Their force amounts to about one thouſand men 
and forty horſes, 
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which the common mats of the country are 


made. The ſprings themſelves occupy a tract 


about ninety-eight metres broad, and a band of 


natron thirty-one metres wide encompaſſes the 
edge of the lake. The dimenſions of the lake 
itſelf are 514 by 109 metres; its greateſt depth 
is half a metre ; the bottom is chalk mixed with 
ſand. The colour of the water in this ſingle lake 
is almoſt that of blood. | 

The above 1s the ſtate of the lake (No. 8.), 
on the ſide neareſt the Nile. The oppoſite ſhore 
is mere ſand, deſtitute of ſprings, and almoſt of 
vegetation. Whence originate the ſprings that 


feed theſe lakes? Do they come from the Nile 


by a ſlow filtration through the mals of deſert 
thirty miles broad that ſeparates the two valleys, 
following the general declivity of the country to 


the north-weſt ; or do they rife at the head of 


the valley in the province of Faioum, where it 
probably unites with that of the Nile? The ſe- 


cond opinion, though the moſt natural, ſeems to 
be rendered inadmiſſible by the ſituation of the 
ſtreams, which all originate from the eaſtern ſide 


of the valley : there are, indeed, a few ſprings 
on the oppoſite fide, but very deep ſeated. A 
further confirmation of this opinion 1s, that the 


riſe 
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riſe and fall of the waters of the lake regularly 
happen within a ſhort time after the annual in- 
undation of the Nile. | 


ANALYSIS OF THE WATERS OF THE LAKES. 


The waters of the ſeveral lakes contain ſe- 
veral ſalts, which differ in proportion, even in 
parts of the ſame lake, that have little commu- 
nication with each other. Theſe ſalts are always 
muriat of ſoda, carbonat of ſoda, and a ſmall 
quantity of ſulphat of ſoda: in ſome parts the 
carbonat of ſoda predominates, in others the mu- 
rat of ſoda. 

It appears from the nature of the ſoil that the 
carbonat of ſoda is carried into the lakes by the 
water of the tountains which we have ſpoken of, 
or waſhed down by the rains; and this explains 
why the proportion of ſalt varics 10 much in dif- 
ferent parts. 

The waters of one part of the lake (No. 3.), 
and thoſe of the lake (No. 4.), are tinged red 
by a vegeto- animal ſubſtance. On evaporating 
theſe waters, the marine ſalt, which cryſtal- 
lizes the firſt, retains this red hue, and at the 
ſame time acquires an agreeable imell, like that 


of the roſe. 


Citizen Berthollet 18 of opinion that the pro- 
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duction of the ſoda is owing to the decompoſition 


of the ſea ſalt by means of the carbonat of lime 
which is found every where in the moiſt ſoil in 


which theſe changes take place. The preſence 
of moiſture 18 abſolutely neceſſary to the decom- 
poſition of marine ſalt, and this has always been 
found in theſe circumſtances. As to calcareous 


carth, it abounds every where between the Nile 
and theſe lakes, as well as in the valley, where it 


appears as lime-ſtone rock or in the form of chalk. 


MANNER OF PROCURING THE NA TRON. 


The working the ſalt lakes is one of the em- 
ployments of the inhabitants of the Terranch,* 
a canton which is included in the new boundaries 
of the _ of Dye + The natron is only 

carricd 


* The canton of Terranch contains fix villages: 3 
Kaſſr- Daoud, Tcrranch, Lagmat, Natagbe, and Ahounie- 
habe. | | | N 
+ Under the dominion of the Beys the province of 


Djyzeb was bounded, to the north by the Djeſr-el-Ecoued, 


or the Black Dyke, which ſeparated it from the province 
of Bahyreh. At preſent it extends as far as the village of 
Aboulgraoue. The Djeſr-el- Ecoued croſſes the plain from 
the ſandy levels whence it begins, as far as the Nile. The 


extremity of this dyke, near the village of Omm-dynar is 


furniſhed with flood. gates to let * the waters brought by 
— | the 


— — 
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carried during the interval between ſeed-time 


and harveſt. 
The caravans ble for this —— at Ter- 


ranch, Each caravan is uſually compoſed of a 
hundred and fifty camels, and five or ſix hundred- 


aſſes. It ſets out with its eſcort at ſun-ſet, ar- 
rives on the ſpot in the courſe of the next day, 


breaks-up the natron and takes its lading, and 


returns without delay. On its way back the ca- 
ravan halts at mid-day, and fires are made of the 
dung of the afles and camels of a former party.* 


The guards belonging to the eſcort and the drivers 
then drink their coffee, ſmoke their pipes, and 
make a few cakes with flour and water mixed on 


a wooden trencher, and afterwards baked over 


the fire. The captain of the troop then places 


ſentinels for fear of a ſurprize from the Arabs, 
and the reſt of the caravan ſleep for ſome hours; 


they then reſume their journey, and by the morn- 


ing of the third day they are returned to Ter- 


ranch. 


the inundations of the Nile. Theſe waters are kept in as 
long as is requiſite, by the Djzeſr-el-Ecoued, and thus ren- 
der the plain highly fertile and productive. 


The great ſcarcity of fuel renders it on this account ex- 


pedient for one caravan always to * in the ſpot occupied 


by the laſt. 
S 4 Every 
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Every caravan is reckoned to convey ſix hun- 
dred kanthars of natron of forty-eight okahs each.“ 
The natron is ſtored at Terranch, and is ſhip- 
ped from hence to Roſetta, thence to Alexandria, 
and from this port to Europe; or elſe it is ſent 
up to Cairo and there diſpoſed of for the uſe of 
the linen bleachers or the glaſs makers. It 1s 
reckoned to loſe a tenth of its weight by waſte 
and drying during the carriage. 
The Fellahs of the fix villages of Terranch 
pay their myry in cargoes of natron. | 
When from the preſence of the Arabs, or any 
other rmpediment, the Fellahs are prevented trom 
fetching the natron, the duty is commuted for 
eleven parahsÞ upon each kanthar of this falt 
which they were required to furniſh. 5 


* Another ſpecies of natron is to be met with at Cairo, 
brought thither by the Gelab negroes from Arfour and Sen- 
nar, which is employed in the preparation of the Egyptian 
tobacco as a ſeaſoning. Citizen Reynault has analyzed this 
ſalt, and finds that it contains a greater proportion of mu- 
riat of ſoda than the [PeCImens which have already been 
mentioned. | 

The okah weighs 400 drahms or 24 French cd. 
equal to 2 pounds 5 ounces 1-20th of an ounce Englith 
avoirdupois weight, 


+ Twenty ſous of France (about ten Engliſh Pence), are 
equiy crow to twenty- eight 8 
The 


[4 
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The natron is ſold in Egypt for one patah of 
ninety parahs for the kanthar of thirty-ſix okahs, 
the buyer paying the carriage by water. The 
collector who farms this duty furniſhes powder 
and ball for the caravan, and pays the eſcort 
conſiſting of ſixty armed men, called baſciat, 
who all receive equal wages. 

The farming of the natron was preciſely a ga- 
helle. The villages that poſſeſſed manufactories 
that uſed this article were obliged to purchaſe, 
annually, a certain quantity of this ſalt from the 


principal agent. 

The difficulty of penctrating into the natron 
valley ſtood much in the way of any opportunity 
of obſerving the lakes, ſo that they were not ex- 
amined with any kind of regularity. The bor- 
ders of the ſeveral lakes are covered, as we have 
already mentioned, with cryſtalline maſſes of ſalt, 
which, however, are not touched, though they # 
might yield a great profit, as they are in im- #1 
menſe quantity. At preſent there is only the | 
lake (No. 4.) which is worked. The men go 
naked in the water, and break or tear off the 
lumps of natron with a ſort of round iron mat- 
tock of ſixty pounds weight, with a head blunt 
on one ſide and coming to a ſharp point on the 
other. They take no pains, however, to collect 


only 
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only the ſurface of the maſs which might be ga- 
thered with much more caſe than the other part. 
It makes an odd ſpectacle to ſee theſe black or 
tawny Egyptians coming out of the water quite 
powdered with the ſalt. 


TRADE OF THE NATRON. 


Io eſtabliſh this article of commerce on a 
right footing would require a proper analyſis of 
the ſalt, which the inhabitants are not equal to: 
and a degree of activity and attention which is 
not practiſed in a country where the honeſt gains 
of induſtry are expoſed to be a prey to the rapa- 
city of the governors. The natron has been ſuf- 
fered to remain adulterated with different ſalts, 
eſpecially fea ſalt, whence aroſe an encreaſe of 
weight which enhanced the price of carriage. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers of Mar- 
ſeilles complained of the ſerious loſſes which they 
experienced in the wear of the veſſels in which 
this impure natron was boiled. They began to 
look toward the ſoda of Alicant, and Egypt was 
about to loſe this market in Europe, when the 
war broke out and rendered all foreign commu- 
nftation more difficult. | | 

It was in the years 1788, 89, and 90 that the 
merchants of Marſeilles, giving unbounded ſcope 
| | to 
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to a new ſpeculation, imported into France a vaſt 
quantity of natron, a part of which ſtill remains 
in their warehouſes: -: of on 

The export trade of this article from Egypt to 
foreign countries has been confined to Venice, 
France, and England. The demand for France 
and England was nearly the ſame. Venice only 
took a fifth part of the quantity conſumed by 
the other countries. 

Citizen Reynault 1s at preſent employed on'a 
very important object to this article, that of ſe- 
parating in the great way the ſoda contained in 
the natron, ſo as to be able to offer it tor ſale in 
a ſtate of perfect purity ; which will add but little 
to the general coſt of working this ſalt, and 
double the value of the product. In certain 
kinds of natron the ſea ſalt is found lying between 
two horizontal beds of ſoda, and here, therefore, 
it may be ſeparated by mere mechanical means. 

The trade of Egypt in natron when a colony 
of France will, therefore, depend eſſentially on 
theſe two conſiderations : firſt, in a free and un- 
moleſted working of the ſalt lakes, which will 
be obtained by proper eſcorts and military poſts, 
ſuch as reſtoring that of Kaſſr, and the coptic 
convents, by which means the Arabs will be 
better known, and therefore leſs dreaded;. and 
85 ſecondly, 
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ſecondly, by a proper ſelection and purification 
of the natron, eſtabliſhments for which ſhould 
be made in the neareſt inhabited places, and the 
bel, ſuch as at Kaflr or Terranëh. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS IN THE SALT 
| VALLEY. 


On the banks of the natron lakes grow a great 
abundance of flat ſtemmed reeds, and other 
productions of the vegetable kingdom, and the 
vivid green of theſe plants forms a ſtriking con- 
traſt with the dazzling white of the maſles of 
ſalt, and the grey duſky gravel of the deſert. 

Near the lakes are ſound the following plants: 
the arundo maxima, Fors. the Hatice aphilla, Fors. 
the tamariſcus gallica, Fors. the artemifia maxima, 
Linn. the juncus ſpingſus, Linn. and the 7ypha 
latifolia, Linn. This European plant, which 
grows in ponds in France, is one of the moſt 
plentiful of all thoſe on the banks of the natron 
lakes. There is alſo found the lithoſpermum 


anguftifolium, Linn. the zygophyllum album, Linn. ; 
the fagenia ſcabra, Fors. and the ſfieda vera, Fors. : 
a ſpecics of ſoda ſo called from the Arabian name 8 
fouked. A few ſtunted palm trees may be ſeen : 


forming thick buſhes, but which bear no fruit. 
| We 
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We alſo meet with twenty or thirty palm trees 
beyond the laſt of the lakes, lying in a confuſed 
heap out of the ground, as if they had been torn 


up by the roots by ſome violent convulſion of the 


earth. 

As to animals, we found but few of them. 
Among the inſets we remarked the pirnelia 
muricataz the carabus variegatus, the common 
ant, a large kind of winged ant, and a ſpecies of 
moſkitto, the bite of which occaſions conſider- 
able ſwelling. Among the teſtacea we found 
one of the ſmaller ſnails. The quadrupeds that 
we noted were cameleons and the gazelles : theſe 
laſt may be traced by the mark of their ſmall 
cloven feet which they leave on the ſand. 
Among the birds we remarked the water hen, 
the duck, and the teal ; theſe birds are in vaſt 
numbers, eſpecially in the fartheſt lake, which 1s 
the leaſt frequented. 


No traces of ancient monuments are to be 


found in the valley of the natron lakes. We 


only ſaw below the fourth lake the fite of a 
glaſs houſe, which we made out by the remains 
of the furnace, bricks, and fragments of ſcoria of 
glaſs in different ſtates. The ſpot was certainly 


well ſituated for an abundant ſupply of the two 


materials for glaſs, vitrifiable ſand and ſoda ; and 
perhaps 
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perhaps at that time wood was not ſo ſcarce in 
the valley as it is at preſent. We cannot fix the 
date of this eſtabliſhment. A ſmall medal or 
piece of coin which we picked up might have 
given us ſome information on this head, but it 
was ſo eaten up by ruſt that we could make out 
nothing from it. 


SECT. II. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE DRY RIVER. 


and only ſeparated by a chalk bed. 
hour and a half to travel from the 
the adjoining valley. 

The valley of the river without water is 
blocked up with ſand beds, and its extent in 
length from one end to the other is nearly threc 
leagues: It. requires forty minutes to deſcend by 
a regular ſlope into the heart of the valley above 
the ſands. This valley is barren, and appears to 
contain no ſprings. We found much petrified 
wood, ſome of it entire trees eighteen paces in 
length. The timber of the trees, and the frag- 
ments ſcattered about, did not appear to have 

been 
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been put to any uſe*, The greater number of 


theſe pieces of wood appear agatized, others 
ſeemed to be leſs adyanced in their cryſtallization, 
and at this period they are envelloped with a 
very thick hard cruſt, whilſt that which formed 
the ſubſtance of the wood drops off in ſcales. 
We likewiſe found in this baſon the vertebrae of 
a large fiſh, which appeared to be mineralized, 
and what makes this opinion probable, we ſhall 
find further on, that water did flow through the 
valley, and contained living animals. 

Beſides the petrified wood there is to be found, 


chiefly on the ſlopes of the valley, round maſſes of 


quartz, which muſt certainly come from a great 
diſtance, ſilex and ſiliceous ſtones, gypſum, 
quartzeous cryſtallizations formed in cavities of 
ſtones, ſome kinds of geode, rounded fragments 


* Father Sicard, in his Lettres Edliſiantes, aſſures the rea- 
der, that in the valley of the river without water are found 
entire maſts and wrecks of ſhips petrified. We ſaw no- 


thing of the kind where we were, winch indeed was only 


in a part of the valley. 
Granger, in his travels in Egypt, aſſerts, that what is gene- 


rally taken for petrified wood is not fo in fact. The ſpeci- 


mens which we brought back with us have ſo much of the 
character of petrified wood, that they appeared as ſuch 
even to unpractiſed eyes; and good naturaliſts who have 
examined them are of the ſame gpinion. 
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of jaſper, fragments of rock containing gteen pet- 
roſibe, thoſe jaſpers called Egyptian pebbles, &c. 
The greater part of theſe belong to the primitive 
mountains of Upper Egypt; they therefore muſt 
have been brought hither by the waters of the 
Nile. Hence there muſt formerly have been a 
communication between the Nile and the 
Bahhar- bela- me, and conſequently between theſe 
two vallies. There is beſides no reaſon why this 
communication ſhould no longer exiſt, and we 
ſhall make out the probability of this from other 
conſiderations. 


The direction of the valley of the dry river is 


the ſame as that of the natron lakes. The gene- 


ral opinion is, that in tracing up theſe vallies you 
arrive at Fatoum, and in following their courſe 
downwards, you leave the province of Maryouth 


on the right“. This is the way which the wan- 


dering. 


* Maryouth is four leagues welt of Alexandria, near the 
fea coaſt. A detachment of light troops on dromedaries 
may reach this town in two hours and a half. There are 


found here tlirce deep wells-well kept up and ſupplied by 


rain water. Some ruins are found in the neighbourhood, 
and tombs of the Arabs adorned with amulets. (There 


are verſes of the Koran written on little flips of leather 


hung by threads around the tombs.) The territory of 


Maryouth joins the hills that terminate the chain of Lybian 
mountains. 
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dering Arabs generally follow when they make 
their incurſions into Upper Egypt. 
From the direction of theſe vallies it is to be 


preſumed that their origin is at the ſpot where 
the lake Morris is laid down, and their extremity 


at the Arabian Gulph. 

The magnitude of the valley of the dry river, 
its direction, and the accounts which hiſtorians 
give of the lake Moeris*, would lead us to believe 

that this reſervoir was only the head of this valley 


mountains: The ground is covered with an alluvial ſoil 
like that of Egypt; and hence it has derived its origin from 
the waters of the Nile, which formerly muſt have flowed 
oyer this ſpot: During the rains ſome herbage ſprings up, 
and it is then viſited by the Arabs, chiefly the Djeouabys, 
and their flocks and herds. The wells being only kept up 
by the rains, fill very ſlowly in dry weather. 

Maryouth is frequented by the Arabs on account of its 
neighbourhood to Alexandria, and becauſe this ſpout is the 
laſt of the chain of wells that border the deſert aſcending to 
the province of Bahyreh. This chain paſſes through 
| Zarufit Ellauche, Detehe, Cabr-el-mara, Ellahouie, &c. 

and joins to the natron lakes by Ellauche. By travelling 
along the raiſed flat which ſeparates the two vallies, a day's 
journey will bring you from Ellauche to the northern ex- 
. tremity of the lakes cloſe to two adjoining hillocks, which 


are called the Two Paps. 


* The ſurvey of this country, which circunatiunced would 
not permit us to make, would be the true key to the geology 
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which had been dammed up by the ſands either 
naturally or by manual labour, ſo that this lake 


was probably only formed and not dug out. This 


opinion is the more probable, as an inſpection of 
the topography of the country will make it obvi- 


ous that a reſervoir dug below the level of the 
ſoil of Egypt would render its ſupply of water 
uſeleſs to the ſoil; and we have already ſhewn 


that this water thus retained would be more diſ- 
poſed to flow towards Bahhar-bela-me than 
within the interior of the valley of the Nile. To 
render ſuch a reſervoir uſeful to the lower part 


of Egypt, it would, on the contrary, be neceſſary 


for the lake to be formed by dykes, ſo as to keep 
above the natural foil, that after the inundation 
it might overlook the ſoil of Egypt. The exiſt- 
ence of the lake Moœris therefore, and the object 


uſually attributed to it, becomes very dubious, 


and will perhaps always remain problematical. 
If we might hazard an opinion it would be 
that the earlieſt and gradual opening of the boſom 
of the Nile in Faioum are only owing to the 
opening of Bahhar-bela-me, which takes an ob- 
lique direction. Father Sicard, and after him 


D'Anville, lay down the channel of this ancient 


branch in the direction of the lake Moeris, but 


leave uncertain their point of contact. Beſides, 


they 
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they make the dimenſions of this lake much too 
large when compared to the extent of Bahhar- 
bela-me. If the opinion which we have given 
be ſaid to be only a conjecture, it appears at leaſt 
to be a fair inference, from the knowledge which 
we have actually obtained, that there have exiſted 


large channels of rivers in the interior of the de- 


ſerts, and that it is highly probable that the Nile 
ſeparated into ſeveral branches as high up as the 
lake Mcoeris; and eſpecially that a branch, as we 
obſerved before, flowed within the baſon along 
the hills of Lybiaz as is confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of authors, and by the remains of a conſi- 
derable hollow or depreſſion which follows the 
direction of the hills, and would only have been 
produced by a large current of water. This hol- 
low I found again, and traced it along the whole 


extent of the province of Djyzreh for the ſpace of 


thirty leagues. Higher up its courſe it ſeems to 
incline more forward, perhaps as far as the origin 
of the canal of Vouſef, that is to ſay, to that 
point where it is probable that the Nile has been 
turned in order to be carried along the right bank, 


at the bottom of which valley flow the . of 
the Bahhar Youſef *. 


* This canal, which in the province of Djyzeh bears at 
Arſt the name of El-lebene, then Elaſſera, reſumes in the 
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Thus from the teſtimony of geology, which is * 


imprinted on the ſoil of Egypt, it appears : 

1ſt. That the Nile, or more probably only a part 
of the waters of this river, flowed in the interior 
of the deſerts of Lybia along the vallies of the 


natron lakes and the dry river. | 
2d. That the waters were turned aſide in the 


actual valley of the river; and this perhaps is the 
occaſion why, in the time of Herodotus, the wa- 
ters during the inundation roſe to fifteen cubits, 
whilſt in the time of Maris they only reached 
eight cubits, and why in our time they only riſe 
as high as cighteen cubits. 

3d. That the Nile after this change flowed 
entire along the hills of Lybia, and formed the 


hollow which 1s ſeen in Lower Egypt and part 


of Middle Egypt. 
4th, That the Nile was thrown back upon the 


right ſhore, and this period immediately preced- 
ed the regular diſpoſition of the ſeven branches 


of the Nile and the formation of the Delta. (See 


the memoir concerning the lake Menzalch). 
5th. The geological teftimonies which bear 
proof to the preceding facts likewiſe confirm 


province of Bahyreh the appellation of aher Youlchs 


the ſame that it bears i in Upper Egypt. 


What 
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what we have ſaid in the ſame memoir, that the 
waters of the Nile have a tendency to bear to the 
_ weſt, which bearing is marked in Egypt, as it 
would be for any point in other countries, by the 
general topography of the ſoil. 
It follows from this laſt circumſtance that the 
project of Albuquerque to ruin the fertility of 
Egypt, by turning the courſe of the Nile, would 
be more practicable by making a canal from this 
river into the deſerts of Lybia than into the Red 
Sea, as was intended, 
The valley of the dry river is not the furtheſt 
point of the interior of Africa that is viſited in 
this direction. The inhabitants of Terranch £0 
beyond this valley to cut a particular ſort of 
ruſhes which are uſed in making the fineſt mats. 
The Djcouaby Arabs are employed in carrying 
theſe ruſhes to Menout ®, where they are ſold. 
; ol 


* Menouf is ſituated on the Delta, near Terranch, two 
leagues from the branch of the Delta, and four from that of 
Damietta, on the eaſtern ſide of the canal of Faraounyeh, 
which croſſes obliquely the ſouth part of the Delta. This 
canal on the fide of Damietta is cloſed by the dyke of 
Faraouyneh. 

1t is by means of this dyke and ca..al that an enlightened 

adminiſtration might effect a juſt partition of water between 

the eaſtern and weſtern provinces of the Delta. Thus 
| V3 might 
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In order to reach the place beyond the valley of 
the dry river, where theſe ruſhes are procured, it 
is neceſſary to make three long day's journies 
acroſs a tract entirely deſtitute of water. 


PROGRESS OF THE SANDS. 


It has been already mentioned that the valley 
of the dry river was much encumbered with 
ſand, which, as well as what is found in the 
yalley of the Nile, appears to have been brought 
hither by the violent winds which blow over the 
clevated plains fituated to the weſtward. The 


valley of natron and that of the dry river being 


ſeparated from each other by a mere ridge, the 
former has been ſcarcely at all incommoded by 
the ſhifting ſands, although its eaſtern boundary 
is the high deſert that lies between this valley 
and the Nile. This clearly proves the progreſs 
of the ſands to be from weſt to eaſt, and their 
actual advance in this direction for many years 
has induced very ſerious apprehenſions on ac- 


might the diforders of the former tyranny be in ſome de- 


gree repaired, which, by favouring the provinces of Manſou- 
reh and Damietta at the expence of Bahyreh, have reduced 


this laſt for want of water, in great mcaſurc into a mere de- 


count 
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count of the left bank of the river, which is _ 
far the moſt fertile part of Egypt. 

Not to wander beyond the limits of the map, 
we may begin by obſerving that the ſand hills 
on which Beniſelame is ſituated, and which en- 
cloſe Atris and Ouardan, are drifted up by the 
weſt winds from the deſerts of Lybia. The 
alluvial foil formed from the depoſitions of the 
Nile ſerves them for a baſe, which accounts for 


the beautiful ſycamores previouſly rooted in this 


ſoil, which are found diſperſed through the 
whole of theſe arid downs. The ſands here and 
in other parts are blown on the bank of the Nile, 
juſt as the aſhes from Veſuvius are on the ſea 
ſhore; the road by the river ſide is obſtructed by 
them to ſuch a degree, as to induce molt travel- 


lers at preſent to deſert it. The above facts, and 


thoſe mentioned in the memoir concerning the 
lake Menzaléh, lead to the following conſidera. 
tions. 

There ſeem to be tinee cavies whicks by their 
union for many years, have impaired the proſpe- 
rity and contracted the fertile territory of Egypt. 
A turbulent adminiſtration, active only in miſchief; 
the diminiſhed action of the Nile, in conſequence 


of neglect, which has again yielded to the encroach- 
ments of the ſea much of the newly formed land 


of Lower Egypt; and the unintermitted. action of 
"4 the 
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the wind, which has .driven the ſand from the 


' weſtern deſerts on the cultivable land, and into 


the river and canals. The two firſt cauſes may 


in part, at leaſt, be removed, but no human ef- 


fort can raiſe a barrier to the progreſs of the ſands, 


In this deficiency of natural means, 1gnorance 


and credulity have invoked the aid of ſuperſti- 
tion; and accordingly we read in the Arabian 
authors,* that the ſphinx near the great pyramids 
is a taliſman to arreſt the progreſs of the ſands of 


Lybia, and prevent them from entering the pro- 


vince of Djyzeh. | 
From what has been mentioned before, how- 
ever, it ſeems probable that this invaſion by the 
Lybian ſands is near its termination, at leaſt in 
Lower Egypt; and, in fact, there are few mov- 
ing ſands on the plain to the weſt of the Nile. 
This plain 1s calcareous rock, whercas almoſt 
the whole of the ſand in the valley of the Nile is 
quartz: for the future, therefore, no ſand can be 


drifted from this tract except ſuch as proceeds 


from the decompoſition of the calcareous rock. 
The ſands from the interior of Africa, in their 


progreſs towards the Nile, are effectually ſtopped 
by the valley of the dry river, which includes 


. See the geography of Abdul- thachyd, who wrote about 
. F* er 1403. 
the 


rebuilt ſince that period. Three of theſe are in 
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the provinces of Djyzeh, and Bahyreh. It is true 
this valley is already much encumbered, but 


many years muſt elapſe before it is quite filled 
up; and even when this event takes place, the 


valley of the natron lakes oppoſes a barrier, which 
muſt be in the ſame manner overcome, before 


any ſand can reach the plain weſt of the Nile. 
The action of the winds on the ſands which 
are in the valley of the Nile itſelf, is, without 


queſtion, the moſt formidable. Theſe are in al- 


moſt perpetual motion, and by degrees will pro- 
bably reach to the very brink of the river, as 1s 


already the caſe in the narroweſt parts of the val- 


ley. The nver too, accelcrates the evil by the 
conſtant wearing away of the weſtern . bank, 


thus of itſelf approaching the ſands, and at the 


ſame time eroding the molt tertile part of Egypt. 


SECT. III. 
CONCERNING THE COPTIC MONASTERIES. 


THE Coptic monks were eſtabliſhed in the 
valley of natron in the fourth century ; but the 
monaſteries themſelves have been ſeveral times 


the 
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the form of a long ſquare, the dimenſions of 
which arc from 98 to 142 metres in one direc- 
tion, and from 58 to 68 metres in the other, 
giving a medium ſurface of about 7500 O_ 
metres. 

The walls by which they are ſurrounded are, 
at leaſt, thirteen metres in height, and from two 
and a half to three metres thick at the baſe. 
In the upper part of the wall is a platform about 
a metre in breadth, above which are loop holes 
in the wall itſelf, and ſmall baſtions to enable the 
inhabitants to keep off the Arabs by throwing 
tones, for the inſtitutions of theſe monks do not 
allow them to make uſe of fire-arms. The baſ- 
tions are maſked to P the garriſon ſrom 
muſketry. 

The monaſteries have oh a fingle entrance, 
which is low and narrow, not exceeding one 
metre in height, and two-thirds of a metre in 
width. This is cloſed by a very thick door, faſt- 
ened by a lock at the top, by a ftrong wooden 
bolt. about the middle, and a little lower, by a 
bar bedded m the wall. The door is further 
ſtrengthened, on the infide, by a covering of broad 
tron plates. On the outſide the entrance is, as 
it were, hermetically ſealed by two blocks of gra- 
nis, placed e and by the fide of cach 

other. 
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other. The diameter of theſe blocks is rather 
leſs than the height of the entrance, and their 
thickneſs ſuch as to allow them to lie ſide by 
ſide within the door poſts. The door 1s alſo de- 
tended by a kind of portcullis. When they want 
to olgſe up the entrance, a monk begins by roll- 
ing one of the blocks of ſtone into its place, he 
then ſlides into the gateway, and pulls towards 
him the other block, and places it by the ſide of 
the firſt; this kind of outwork being thus ar- 
ranged, he cloſes the door. The uſe of the port- 
cullis is to expoſe any who may OI to re- 
move the ſtones. 

The bell of the monaſtery is fixed by the ſide 
of the portcullis. A long rope made of the fila= 
ments of the date tree, hangs from it almoſt to 
the ground. It ſometimes happens that the 

monks are rouſed, during the night, by the ſound 
of the bell; but always diſtruſting, even when 
they recognize, from the top of the wall, their 
friends below, they never open the door to them, 
till a monk; deſcending by means of a rope to the 
portcullis, examines them face to face, and 1s 
convinced that no ſurpriſe is intended. While 
the door is opening a monk remains ſentinel on 
the top of the wall, to obſerve whether any Arabs 


appear in ſight. | 
Within 
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Within cach monaſtery is-a ſquare tower, ac- 
ceſſible only by a drawbridge five metres long, 
and about ſix and a half above the ſurface of the 
ground. This bridge is raifed by means of a cord 


er chain, which paſſes through the wall, and is 


wound round a horizontal windlaſs within the 
tawer. The top 1s a platform ** than the 
boundary wall. | 
The three monaſteries in the neighbourhood 
of the lakes have wells thirteen metres deep, 
containing about one metre of freſh water, which 
is raiſed by a wheel and bucket. Theſe wells 
ſupply the wants of the monks, and are ſufficient 
to water a little garden in each monaſtery, in 
which are cultivated a few legumes ; and Where 
grow the date trec, the olive, the tamarind, the 


| henne, and the ſycamore. By the beginning of 


Pluvioſe the water of the wells is at its maximum, 
of elevation; it ſinks in ſummer, but the ſprings 


are never entirely dry. The monaſtery, of the 
Syrians poſſeſſes the ee eee, St. 
Ephrem, “ which is about ſix metres and a half 

| high, 


* Tt is relatec that in the early age of monaſtic fervor, the 
monks of the deſert, already diſguſted with their ſituation, 
complained of the total want of vegetation in their ſandy 
folitude.. St. Ephrem, to prove and enliven their zeal, or- 


ered ons of his proſelyteg.to plant his ſtaff in the ſand, af. 
ſuring 


* 6.4: 
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high, and three in girth: it is an Indian tama- 


rind, (ſamarindus indica, Linn.) of which theſe 


monks think themſelves the ſole poſſeſſors. The 
tree 1s, indeed, very rare in Lower Exypt, on 
is common enough in the Said. | 

The fourth monaſtery, which bears the name 
of St. Macaire, has only one well, and the water 
of this is ſalt : but at the diſtance of four hundred 
metres there is a copious well of freſh water, * as 
well as a ſpring on the oppoſite {ide of the valley. 
The other two monaſteries have alſo a ſimilar 
ſpring in their vicinity. 


The cells of the monks are receſſes i into which 


the ſun never penetrates, but by the door, which 
is h little more than a metre in heighth. The 
whole ſtock of furniture, and utenſils of each, 
conſiſts of a mat, a jug, and a kolleh.F The 


ſuring him that it would become a tree. After ſome per- 
ſuaſion the young monk obeyed. A miracle tpok place, 
the ſtaff ſhot out roots and branches, and be ' 
which ever ſince has been called St. E * s tree, 
tree of obedience. 


* The depth of this well is five metres, its ſquare dimen- 
ſions about one metre and a third, and there is about one 
metre in depth of water. 

+ The kolleh, or bardak as it is more uſually called, is a 
large jar, made of ſlightly baked clay to hold water in, 
which 1 is kept cool by expoſing. = veſſel to a current of air. 


chapels 
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chapels decorated with images coarſely painted, 
are kept tolerably neat, but beyond their precincts 
every thing is in diforder, dirty, and diſguſting. 
The poverty of theſe monks not allowing them 
to decorate their chapels with any coſtly orna- 
ments, does not, however, Ucter them from pro- 
- curing the beſt ſubſtitutes that they are able; 
thus, inſtead of ſilver lamps, they make uſe of 


oſtridges eggs, which have a very pleaſing effect. 
Several of theſe monks are blind, and all of 


them have a haggard, melancholy, and reſtleſs 
air. Their revenues being extremely ſmall, their 
chief ſubſiſtance is on alms. They live on beans 
and lentils prepared with oil: their time is paſſed 
in prayer, and even amidſt this ſea of ſand the 
ſmoke of incenſe ariſes, and the croſs ſurmounts 
the higheſt pinnacles. In the monaſtery of the 
Greeks are nine monks, eighteen in that of the 
Syrians, twelve in that of Amba- bicoi, and twenty 
in the fourth; all of whom are ſubje to the ju- 
riſdiction of the pattiarch of Cairo. 

We are unacquainted with the amuſements 
of theſe pious Cenobites, we perceived no indi- 
cation of cultivation of mind or of manual oc- 
cupation. Their whole library confiſts of ſome 
Aſcetic manuſcripts on parchment or cotton 
paper, ſome in Arabic and the reſt in Coptic, with 
an Arabic tranſlation : we brought back with us 

ſome 


In 


wi 
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ſome of theſe laſt which ſeemed to be about 


600 years old. The monks appeared to be flat- 
. tered with our viſit, and our minute inſpection 


of the interior of their dwellings, and before our 
departure they offered to us, and we accepted 


the bread of the communionx*. 


A kind of forced haſpitality is exerciſed by 
theſe monks towards the Arabs; nevertheleſs fo 
ſuſpicious are they of their gueſts as never to tra- 
vel from one monaſtery to another except by 
night. The wandering tribes in their journies 
through the valley ſtop under the walls of the 
monaſteries for refreſhments for themſelves and 
their horſes: theſe the monks lower from the 
top of the wall, for they never open the door in 


the preſence of an Arab, By means of a bag 
attached to a rope, they let down from one of the. 
angles of the boundary wall ſome bread legumes 
and barley. They think it prudent to pay this tri- 


bute for fear of being robbed and aſſaſſinated if met 


with beyond their walls. Thus opprefſed and 


expoſed to perpetual alarms, it 1s not ſurpriſing 


that they bear with impatience the dominant 


* The communion-bread, made of unleavened paſte; 1s 
in the form of round cakes, about the ſize of the palm of 
the hand, and a finger's breadth in thickneſs, and covered 
with Arabic characters. | 
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religion; ſuch is the fatal effect of religious pre- 
judices and religious differences, that even in 
theſe holy retreats we were pioufly aſked 0 


toe intended to maſſacre all the Muſſulmans 9 Nor 


was this the firſt tirhe ſince our arrival in Egypt 


that we heard ſimilar enquiries. 


Such, however, is the combined influence of 


intereſt and ſuperſtition, as oceaſionally to bring 
together theſe natural enemies. It is cuſtomary 


in ſome of the provinces when a Muſſulman is 
about to eftabliſh a dove-houſe, for him to ſend 
an expreſs to the monaſteries of the deſert with 


the uſual preſent: the good nionks courteouſly 
receive the gift, and ſend back in return a myſte- 
rious letter Which, according to the common 
faith, if laid in the dove-houſe, will render the 


colony ſtrong and populous, 


— 24 2— 
or THE DIEOUABT ARABS AND THE 
DOI. 


The banks of the Natron lakes a are frequented 
every year by the .Djeouabys*, a hoſpitable tribe 


who lead a ſhepherd's life, and encamp there 


5 The Djeouabys have for their leaders Karamit-abou- 
ghaleb, chief ſheik of the tribe, Hhadjy-thahh- aloudihil and 
Hhadjy- ica- abou-ali. This tribe is compoſed of about two 
thouſand men, and poſſeſſes about ſixty horſes. 

every 
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every winter with their flocks. They are em- | 


ployed during this time in carrying natron -and 
prickly reeds; they alſo have ſome traffic in 
dates which they fetch in caravans from Sioua in 
the Ammonian Oaſis: it is a journey of twelve 
to fifteen days. Theſe Arabs are marabouths or 


peaceful people, who wander here and there to 
find water and paſture for their cattle. This tribe 


has more than any other, preſerved their ancient 
cuſtoms ; they are merely ſhepherds, and refuſe 
to cultivate the ſoil. Their manners are mild, and 
partake of the ſimplicity of their way of life. 


They are not however exempted from the turbu- 


lence of the paſſions, and eſpecially that of loye, 
which in every country, and eſpecially in the Eaſt, 
is cloſely allied to jealouſy, and this ſometimes 


| hurries them into the moſt cruel exceſſes f. 


The 


* They never make war, and only take up arms to de- 


fend themſelves, and even this but rarely; they _— 


always trade for money. 


+ Haoud a reſpectable old man, head of a large family, 
and a dependent on Bhadjy Taha, had his only ſon aſſaſ- 


ſinated in the arms of his wife. She had had a former 


huſband who repudiated her on frivolous pretences, but 
filled with love and rage, this atrocious wretch ſwore that 
he would kill with his own hand every one who ſhould 
marry her, and he kept his word. Haoud not being able 

U | to 
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The cloathing of the Djeouabys conſiſts of an 
tmhhram and a bernous, a kind of cloak ſimilar to 
the ſurplice which is worn by thoſe that officiate 
in the Romiſh church: it is made of white wool. 
This ſtuff which is uſed to clothe both men and 
women is manufactured in Barbary : it is bought 
at Cairo, but chiefly at Alexandria, The wo- 
men ſpin the wool from their own ſheep to make 
the cloth uſed for their tents, and other com- 
mon purpoſes. 

The wealth of the Djcouabys, and in ge- 
neral of the Arabs of the deſert, conſiſts in 
camels and ſheep, whilſt that of the Arabs who 
| inhabit the villages is in large cattle, for theſe 
laſt have but few camels. Who would imagine 
that in the midſt of deſerts a ſtile of eaſy circum- 
ſtances eſtabliſhes the ſame diſtinctions as with 
crvilized people, and turns aſide natural propen- 
ſities? The Arabian women do not all ſuckle 
their own children, the more opulent employ 
wet nurſes. 
ts bear the fight of the murderer of his own ſon, had retired 
to Upper Egypt, and, without withing it, he had drawn with 
him ſeveral families. Ihis unfortunate father perceiving 
that his retirement occaſioned diſorder in the tribe, has ra- 
ther choſen to ſuppreſs his reſentment than injure the com- 
mon intereſt, and has returned to Bhadjy Taha. But he 
appears always melancholy, his eyes filled with tears, and 
he drags out a languiſhing exiſtence. 

Theſe 
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Thoſe mothers wk do not i their chil- 
dren to hired nurſes appear equally ſuſceptible 
of the ſame feelings towards this tender age as the 
more civilized people. At the attack of an Ara- 
bjan camp which was ſurprized by ſome of our 
troops, the men took to their horſes and fled 
with precipitation towards the Nile, abandoning 
the women to their fate. Theſe, whether by 
the impulſe of the moment, or from reflection, 


thought to protect themſelves from the fury of 


the ſoldiers, and retard their progreſs, by laying 
their children at the feet of their purſuers. This, 
however; did not ſtop out brave men, for in the 


midſt of purſuit they lifted from the ground theſe 


little innocents; gave them into the arms of their 
mothers, and continued as before to follow their 
enemies. | 

It is very difficult to prevent diforder from 
reigning in a camp taken by aſſault. In theſe 


caſes the Arab women, under the apprehenſion 


of ſubmitting to the deſires of the conquerors, 


have been known to have recoutſe to a ſingular 
ſtratagem in order to inſpire diſguſt, that of be- 


ſmearing over their faces with cow- dung. 
The Arabs of the deſert bear The name * 


 Khaiah Arabs, or inhabitants of tents, khaiah, 


meaning canvas. The village Arabs are called 
U-2 Khaith, 
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Khaith, or dwellers within walls. Theſe laſt 
were once wandering tribes who gradually. ap- 
proaching a more cultivated country, at firſt dwelt 
in tents, but inſenſibly changed them for ſettled 
habitations like the fellahs of Egypt. 

There is no kind of convention which birds 
the members of any tribe to the chief; he is al- 
moſt always of an ancient family, and reſpected 
as ſuch; but to maintain his authority as the 
head of the tribe, he muſt employ perſuaſion, 
addreſs, accommodating manners, in a word, all 
the art of an experienced leader; he has, how- 
ever, the right of making peace or war, and 1s 
charged with what concerns the general weltare 
of the tribe. 

As ſoon as peace 18 made with a tribe, or a 
treaty commenced, the chief is inveſted with a 
cloak, or peliſſe; and this cuſtom of making 
preſents is ſo fully eſtabliſned, that the contract 
would not be thought binding without this diſ- 
tinction. 

The Arab ſheiks negociate with a ſort of dig- 
nity, or rather reſerve, hke all other knaves. 
What has been called eating bread and ſail 
with their new friends, and which has been 
thought ſo ſacred a pledge, is, in fact, a mere 


farce, conſecrated by cuſtom. The Arabs on 
each 
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each bank of the Nile have ſhewn that they pay 
no regard to the ſacredneſs of an oath : they 


violate their own treaties whenever fear or in- 8 


tereſt impels them to it. 
When the Arabs preſent themſelves before a 


perſon whom they reſpect, they leave their horſes 


at about a hundred paces diſtance, and then ad- 


vance on foot. 

They know no other laws than has of en 
ation. Where there are no penal laws, nor ma- 
giſtrates to put them in execution, murder would 
go unpuniſhed, if aſſaſſination did not in ſome 
degree ſupply the want of public energy. Hence 
it is that this, which with us is looked upon as a 
baſe crime, becomes a legitimate act of ven- 
geance, which is purſued by the relations of the 
ſufferer from generation to generation. 

Theſe murders conſtantly foment warfare be- 
tween different tribes, or between the wandering 
tribes and the villages. It is then called having 
blood between them. Jon 

Sometimes, to ranſom the blood and to reſtore 
peace, a payment is made as a compromiſe; but 
this 1s accounted ſhameful, and thus the weak, 
or puſillanimous, become doubly tributary to the 
ſtronger. 

The villages that refuſe to pay, are liable to be 

E * 
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pillaged three times. Theſe plunders ſtrike the 
country with terror, and make the inhabitants 
regard the Arabs as ſome of the moſt formidable 
ſcourges with which they are afflicted. I aſked 
a ſheik if he had had the plague this year in his 
village? We have had,” faid he, © the plague 
and the Arabs.” | 
The Arabians, like all the inhabitants of the 
| Faſt, are much addicted to pæderaſty. The 
Arabs ſay five prayers in the day: they eat in 
the forenoon, and again before the fifth prayer, 
or at the end of twilight. Too inhabitants of 
the villages will conſume as much food as ten 
Arabs. Theſe make but little bread - te grind 
their corn they uſe hand-mills, furniſhed with 
fmall grindſtones. They eat dates, drink little 
water, and camel's milk in preference, and ſleep 
about 11x hours. Fleſh meat is a rarity to them. 
They make no ſumptuous entertainments; a 
roaſted ſheep ſet on table entire, all but the head, 
which is cut off, is the principal diſh, and that 
is ſerved up whenever a ſheik is of the party. 
| The Arabs only meadſ ure their day by the ſtated 
times for prayers. They meaſure time by the 
length of their ſhadow : the ſhadow is meaſured 
with their naked feet, which they place alter- 
nately one before the other. Their rules for 
| _ eſtimating 
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eſtimating are: That in the ſummer ſolſtice, 
mid-day is one foot from the vertical point; that 
in winter, at the ſame hour, the ſhadow is nine 
teet in length; that 1 in ſummer the ſhadow which 
anſwers to the middle point of the interval from 
noon to ſunſet is ſeven feet beyond the place of 
the ſhadow at noon.— Theſe meaſurements are 


exactly conformable to the latitude of the coun- 


try. 


Theſe people, ignorant and credulous, are per- 


ſuaded that the treatment of a fever, and other 


diſeaſes, conſiſts in placing under the head of the 
ſick man a ſhp of paper containing ſome myſtic 
words, written by a derviſe ; and the patient lies 


down, full of confidence in this receipt, and ſtill 
more in Providence. 


The women, when arrived at the full term of 
their pregnancy, find what aſſiſtance they require 
in delivery, among perſons of their own ſex, who 
make it their profeſſion. I was aſſured, that if 
the unmarried women or widows become preg- 
nant they are killed by the irrelations, unleſs they 
deſtroy themſelves. 

The Arabs have a great dread of the eld -POX 
and the plague : thoſe who have not had theſe 
diſeaſes take great pains to avoid thoſe that are 


U 4 ſuf- 
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ſuffering under them. The ſmall- pox leaves very 
.conſiderable pitting in their faces. Notwith- 
ſtanding the prejudices of religion, the bodies of 
| thoſe dead of the plague are burnt with the 
; goateſt care. | 
The ages of their children are dated from cer- 
tain events or periods: thus thoſe born this year 
will date from the entry of the French into Egypt. 
The Arabs have a kind of chronicle which com- 
.prehends about ten years. They have no public 
regiſters. The date of the birth of their children 
is written on a ſlip of paper over a page of the 
Koran, and that of the children of the village 
on the gates or walls of the houſes. 
The want of chirurgical inſtruments gives riſe 
to a very ſingular cuſtom in gun-ſhot wounds, 
the intention of which (however fulfilled) is to 
ſupply the place of forceps to extract the ball 
when it has only made a fleſh-wound. This 
cuſtom is to make an inciſion in the hinder parts 
of a frog, of a correſponding ſize with the lips of 
the wound, and unite the whole with a good li- 
gature. They pretend that this proceſs, and the 
convulſive moyement of the dying animal, draws 
to the ſurface the ball that made the wound. 
They then dreſs the wound with oil or butter, 
g and 


only. 
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and burn it with verdigriſe, to hinder it from 
cloſing too ſoon. It is for the ſame purpoſe, and 
in order to promote ſuppuration, that they put 


in the wound a ſmall ſtone, which is the ſame 


with the cautery which is employed in Europe. 
The Arabs always carry with them that which 
makes the greater part of their riches, and with 


which they proviſion their dwelling camps. They 


preſerve their chopped ſtraw and their grain in 


large pits dug under ground. The neighbour- 


hood of a well of freſh water, a few ſlips of land 
of a ſcanty product, or falt lakes that can be 
worked with ſome profit, determine the ſite of 
theſe encampments. The Arabs poſſeſs beſides, 
at four or five leagues from the margin of culti- 
vated countries, ſtore-houſes kept faſt cloſed, and 
further on in the deſert depoſits under the ſand 
known by ſome outward marks to the proprietors 


The Djeouabys, in order to eſcape being pil- 
laged by the wandering tribes, are obliged to re- 
ceive them into their camps, and furniſh them 
with proviſions, and barley for their horſes. The 
Arabs of the deſert are a lawleſs predatory race, 
and had been in a ſtate of conſtant warfare with 


the Mamelukes, who, however, kept them in 


ſome kind of awe. On the firſt arrival of the 


French 


: 


— 
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French the women of the Hennadys* chanted 


Succeſs to the people who have driven Monrad from Cairo. 
Succeſs to the people who have brought us into the villages. 


| Succeſs to the people who have fed us with /outhyer +. 


Since, however, we have repreſſed their incur- 
ſions by vigorous meaſures, they have ceaſed to 
celebrate our arrival. The fame diſtruſt ought 
to be entertained of theſe Arabs as of robbers and 
aſſaſſins : they are but little formidable as a mi- 
litary force, except where they experience no 


oppoſition ; and the expeditions of the French in 


purſuit of them penctrating into. the centre of 
their arid ſands and their deſerts, which were 


eſteemed inacceſſible, will, no doubt, be attended 


with the happieſt effects. 
The principal weapon of the Sooke iS a pike *, 


* Monfa-Abu-Ali is the chief of the principal tribe of 
Hennadys. They poſſeſs about three or four hundred 
horſes, and with their allies can muſter from 900 to 1000 
cavalry. The Hennadys are the moſt ancient of the Ly- 


| bran tribes that are known in Egypt. 


+ A kind of cake ſpread over with butter, which is eaten 
With honey, or more commonly with molaſſes. 

2 Theptke conſiſts of a ſquared iron head, terminated by 
a ſharp point, and fixed to a pole from four to five metres 


long. The wounds made by this weapon are not ſo deep 


as thoſe of the lance, the head of which is compreſſed; but 


Weir conſequences are generally more ſerious, not unfre- 


quently 
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which they wield, and throw with great dexte- 


rity. They manage their horſes with equal {kill, 
and pay the greateſt attention to them; never- 
theleſs, one of their practices appears to an Euro- 
pean, at leaſt, very injudicious; it is that of 


checking the horſe on full ſpeed, and making him 


rear on his hind legs. The Arabs never attack 
in line, but always like foragers, uttering at the 
ſame time loud cnes and invectives; their ſtyle 
of fighting being merely that of light troops. 
The horſes of the Arabs are very ſwift, and 


they puſh them to their full ſpeed ; at the ſame 


time, and without letting go the reins, which 
they hold in their left hand, they charge an 


enemy in front. If ſucceſsful they ſtrip him, and 


ſometimes cut off his head, which they bear in 


triumph at the end of their pike. When they 
miſs their blow they return to the charge by a 


half wheel to right or left, or endeavour to gain 
the 'vantage ground. 

The Arabs are in general but ill equipped. 
Their fire-arms and powder are very bad ; their 


balls are not well caſt ; the powder is granulated 


. 


_ quently terminating in locked jaw. The Arabs eaſt of the 
Nile have, almoſt ail of them, pikes or lances ; but thoſe 


of Lybia carry fire-arms. 


* 


in 
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in an inartificial manner, and is for the moſt part 
charcoal ; they carry it in a wooden flaſk, and 
the balls ſeparately in a leathern bag, ſeldom 
charging their pieces with cartouches. | 
The Arabs bordering on Egypt were in the ha- 
bit of ſending ſpies to Boulak, diſguiſed as huſ- 
bandmen, in order to learn the kind and number 
of the troops about to march againſt them from 
Cairo. As ſoon as their ſpies returned, the tribe 
broke up camp, and ſent far into the deſert their 
wives and children, and all their valuables. The 


men themſelves made a few days, march to fa- 


tigue their enemies, and in the mean time, be- 
ing joined by the confederate tribes, they either 
commenced hoſtilities or received the attack. 
Every camp has advanced guards on the 
neighbouring heights, who carry their turbans on 


the point of their lances. If the camp 1s to ad- 


vance, the vedettes march on the ſame fide as 
the enemy, or the prey which they propoſe to 
carry off; if the contrary, the vedettes return to- 
wards the camp. 


As ſoon as the Arabs are apprehenſive of an 
attack, they ſeparate into ſeveral ſmall camps at a 


great diſtance from cach other, and tie their 
camels 
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camels to the tents ſo as to be able to move off at 
a moment's notice. 

When one tribe is engaged with another, the 
women come within ſight of the combatants, 
playing on the tambourine, and ſinging ſtrains 
powertul to excite their courage : the wounded 
are taken care of by their wives or miſtreſſes. The 
women hold valor in great eſtimation, and a 
chief covered with ſcars 1s the boaſt of the whole 
tribe; thus the ſupport of empires is the band of 
union among theſe miſerable hordes of robbers. 

A combat in which twenty or twenty-five ju 
are killed, is reckoned a bloody battle, the date of 
3 forms an important era. 

t is neceſſary When marching during night 
in the deſert, againſt the Arabs, to be aware of 
2 circumſtance, which would otherwiſe, often 
give a needleſs alarm of the preſence of the 
enemy; this is the light of the horizontal ſtars, 
which here, as well as at ſea, are very apt to be 

miſtaken for fires. 
The natural encreaſe of mankind impoſes on 
them the neceſſity of ſeeking for ſubſiſtence; 
hence the forty thouſand Arabs that border upon 
Egypt, finding no reſource in their arid ſands, 
conſider this country as their own domain, and 
| under 
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under this pretext, are perpetually making pre- 
datory incurſions. The government has often 
meffectually, and never with more than partial 


ſucceſs, endeavoured to repreſs this miſchief: in 


the mean time the unhappy cultivator was ex- 
poſed to the vexatious oppreſſion of the agents 
of government, and the devaſtation and cruelty 
of the Arabs. Such was the condition of the in- 
habitants of Egypt; it is greatly to be wiſhed 
that it may be henceforth ameliorated: 


Hinerary 
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Ilinerary of the Expedition to tlie Natron Lakes 
and the Dry River. 


| | 
Eſtimated or meaſured Diſtances. | Metres. | Hours. | OBSERVATIONS. 


* 8 


\. _ Ad - "_— — - : — »- 
— — 
—— — — — — — — * 


From Terranch to Kaſſ . .|.. . 12 {According to the 
From Kaſſr to lake No. 3. ] 628 rate of the cara- 
From Kaſſr to the South ex- vans: 
 trenuty of the lakes. . i... 
From Kaſſr to the North ex- 1 


trem it:) cbr dS] 
From Kaſſr to the monaſtery 
El-Baram ens. ; 
From Kaſſr to the monaſtery A | 
of the Syriansʒ 


From El-Baramous to the | 
monaſtery of the Syrians. 9,258 | 
From the monaſtery of the 
Syrians to that of Amba- | 
bee, M_ | 
From the monaſtery of the | | 
Syrians to that of St. Ma-| 


CRE de ns I ES. 
From El-Baramous to the 

Dry River. . . 5 0 Do. 
From the monaſtery of tlie 

Syrians to the Dry River. Direct. N. and 8. 
From St. Micaire to the Dry 

River... . in ß! 
From St. Micaire to Ouardan, | 
through Beny-Selameh. Z + 44 If | 


By eſtimation. 


2 
— 


By eſtimation. 


On the 5th, we reached the Northern extremity of the 
lakes; on the 6th, the Monaſtery El- Baramous; and on the 


ith, we croſſed the dry river. 


Angles which certain Directiont make with the Magnetic Meridian. 


The direction from Kaſſr to the monaſtery El-Baramous + 1029 


From Kaflr to the monaſtery of the Syrians . = - 180 
General direction of the lakes - - - 44 
The eaſt front of the monaſtery of the Syrians - - 7 


The entrance of St. Macaire, N. & S. 
The entrances of the three other monaſteries look towards the north. 
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Obſervations on. the Natron, 
By Citizen BERTHOLLET. 


HE valley of the natron lakes preſents ſeveral 
objects worthy of particular attention. It 
is a vaſt laboratory, where nature prepares an im- 
menſe quantity of ſoda, the uſe of which, under 
the name of natron, goes back to the carlieſt re- 
cords of hiſtory, and for little more than the ex- 
pence of collecting and carriage, the whole de- 
mand of the mother country may be ſupplied. 
There are found in the ſix lakes already men- 
tioned, ſalts that differ from each other even in 
parts of the ſame lake that have little communi- 
cation with each other. Theſe are in general 
muriat of ſoda, carbonat of ſoda, and a little ſul- 
phat of ſoda, but in various proportions, ſo that 
the carbonat of ſoda prevails in ſome, and the 
muriat in others. 5 
The lake No. 3, which we particularly ex- 
| amined, is divided into two parts, the waters of 
which have ſcarcely any communication ; the 
eaſtern part contains only common falt, and the 
weſtern little elſe than carbonat of ſoda, ſo that 
we find on one ſide of the lake, by ſpontaneous 
evaporation marine ſalt, and on the other carbo- 


nat of ſoda, each almoſt pure. 
During 
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During ſummer, the ſaturated water depoſits 
faline cryſtals, and when it holds both muriat 
and carbonat of ſoda, the former cryſtallizes firſt, 
and then the carbonat of ſoda, ſo that there 
are formed alternate ſtrata of the two ſalts, which 
increaſe every year, provided they are not diſ- 
turbed. 

The water of part of lake No. 3, and that of 
No. 4 is red, as is alſo the muriat of ſoda which 
is depoſited : this colour is owing to ſome ſub- 
ſtance that is not mineral, but which burns, 
giving out ammoniacal vapours ; when the ſame 
| ſubſides on the carbonat of ſoda it becomes black. 

The ſaline maſſes that cryſtallize in lake No. 
4, or on its ſides, are the moſt eagerly ſought af- 
ter by the caravans that bring the natron to Ter- 
ranch. The red colour which it has, gains it the 
name of Natron of the Sultan. We are inform- 
ed that it is preferred in the Delta to any other 
for bleaching linen and thread. It is however, 
for the moſt part only common ſalt, and care 
ſhould be taken not to export it to Europe for 
fear of diſcrediting the trade. 

The fix lakes are in part ſurrounded with 
reeds. The ſoil which ſeparates them, and which 
forms the valley is in general covered with in- 
cruſtatzons, compoſed 3 of maſſes of 

X carbonat 


1 
A 


an aſſay. We diflolved them, filtered the ſolu- 


— 


partly of muriat of ſoda. There are ſandy ſpots 
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carbonat of ſoda of greater or leſs purity, but 


that contain no ſalt, and others that are too wet 
and claycy to retain it. Some of the maſſes of 
carbonat of ſoda are more than three decimetres 
in thickneſs, and have acquired a hardneſs ap- 
proaching to that of ſtone. Of ſuch are built the 


walls of Kaflr. 


We collected indiſcriminately ſpecimens of 
the natron in different beds around the lakes, 
and ſubmitted a determinate quantity of each to 


tion, dried the earth remaining on the filter, ſa- 
turated the alkali of the liquid, and compared 
the quantity of muriatic acid neceſſary for its ſa- 
turation, with that required by an equal weight 
of carbonat of foda deprived of its water of cry- 


ſtallization. The reſults of theſe experiments are : 
given in a tabular form drawn up with care by 'p 
citizen Regnault. | 
It might be fuppoſed that the ſoil of the valley - 
of the natron lake would be equally impregnat- 5 
ed with the ſoda and muriat of ſoda which ef- 5 
floreſce or cryſtallizes on its ſurface. Several cir- 1 
cumſtances however that we have remarked ſeem 
to prove, that the carbonat of ſoda owes its ori- ſt; 


gin to the decompoſition of the marine ſalt. 
In 
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In that part of the lake No. 3, which I have 
ſaid only contains ſea-falt, is found a circular 
iſland that is covered with natron: the fifth ſpe- 
cimen, as marked in the table, was procured from 
thence. After having removed the cruſt of na- 
tron, the moiſt ſoil only contains muriat of ſoda : 
the carbonat of ſoda therefore which is found 
there ſurrounded with water that only contains 
ſea- ſalt, and upon a ſoil impregnated with ſea- 
ſalt, muſt neceſſarily owe its origin to this ſalt. 

In like manner, in ſeveral places that are cover- 
ed with ſca-ſalt, ſmall ſpots, ſometimes not more 
than a ſquare decimeter in ſize, are found, upon 
which natron has depoſited, formed in the midſt 
of ſea-ſalt. | 

The ſoil which is covered by layers or incruſ- 
tations of natron, does not itſelf contain a ſenſi- 
ble quantity of ſoda ; but it is always found im- 


pregnated with ſca- ſalt. 


It appears therefore inconteſtable that the ma- 
rine ſalt produces. by its decompoſition, the car- 
bonat of ſoda which is contained in the natron, 


in all thoſe places where its depoſition is not ow- 


ing to the evaporation of water. 
Let us now examine what are the circum- 
ſtances which determine its decompoſition. 
X If 
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If the ſoil is too argillaceous no natron is found 
at the ſurface, but only ſea-falt, or at leaſt, it 
eontains but very little carbonat of ſoda. If it is 
too ſiliceous, no ſalt at all is yielded, the rains 


having doubtleſs waſhed away every thing ſaline. 
The ſoil in which this decompoſition of ſea- ſalt 
is taking place always contains a conſiderable por- 


tion of carbonat of lime, and has always been 


found in a moiſt ſtate. It appears then certain, 
that it is the carbonat of lime which occaſions the 


decompoſition of the muriat of ſoda, with which it 


is made to come in contact by means of the heat 
and moiſture. There is likewiſe found in every 
ſoil, whether clayey, chalky, or ſandy, a ſmall 
quantity of oxyd of iron, but which probably does 


not influence the formation of carbonat of ſoda. 


Since the muriat of lime which refalts from 
the decompoſition of the muriat of ſoda is very 
deliqueſcent, it muſt doubtleſs ſink deep into the 
ſoil till it is itſelf decompoſed by ſome ſubſtance 
that it may meet with. | 

In thoſe places principally where the earth is 
too argillaceous, the production of the natron is 
ſingularly favoured by the ſtems of ruſhes, around 
which the carbonat of ſoda adheres as faſt as 


it forms, and gradually climbs to the top of the 
| ſtalk, 


nd 


the 
alk, 
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ſtalk, ſo that it is not uncommon to find a ruſh 


covered with a thick coating of natron, whilſt 
the ſoil which ſurrounds it, contains only muriat 


of ſoda, mixed with a very ſmall portion of car- 
bonat of ſoda. | 

When the natron which covers any ſoil has 
been carried off, it requires, as we have been in- 
formed, four years for its reproduction, if the ſea- 
ſons have been moiſt, and ſix if they have been 


dry. It appears that the rains which fall in this 
part of Egypt, and which produce the beds of 


{mall torrents that are ſeen around the lakes, 
ſerve not only to keep up the due degree of moiſ- 
ture neceflary for the decompoſition of the ſea- 
ſalt, but alſo bring with them this ſalt, whereby 
the land becomes impregnated and capable of de- 
compoſition : 10, in a higher plain near the for- 
mer Coptic convent, we found a great extent of 
ground covered with a thick cruſt of marine ſalt, 
and in ſeveral other parts of the deſert, in the 


neighbourhood, ſimilar cryſtallizations of falt have 


been met with. The rain torrents in their paſ- 
fage to the lakes carry with them not only the 
ſea-ſalt, but the ſoda which®* may fall in their 
way, and hence, according to the courſe of the 
currents, we fihd the water in the lakes to con- 
X 3 | _ tain 


ſent to the Inſtitute*. 
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tain in particular parts, either ſea- ſalt alone, or 
carbonat of ſoda alone, or theſe two ſalts 1 in dif- | 


ferent proportions. 


The general reſult of theſe obſervations is, 
that the circumſtances Which determine the for- 
mation of carbonat of ſoda are: iſt, A mixture of 
carbonat of lime and ſea- ſalt; and 2dly, A pretty 
uniform moiſture. The ſtalks of the reeds fa- 


vour this production, by aſſiſting the effloreſence 


of the carbonat of ſoda, and the heat of the 
climate doubtleſs contributes to this effect. It 
is on the conſideration of theſe circumſtances 
that I mean to ground the explanation of this 


production in a memoir which I ſhall ſoon pre- 


— 


It will be ſeen by the table hereto annexed, 
that there are ſome ſamples of natron which con- 
tain much carbonat of ſodad and therefore, may 
be looked upon as a very good ſoda, but that 
others are of a much inferior quality, ſo that in 
order to eſtabliſh the uſe of this article in Europe 


*I began the reading of this memoir, which is entitled, 
« An Engnirv into the Laws of Chemical Affinity”, at the 
laſt ſittings of the Inſtitute of Egypt, at which I aſſiſted. 
On my return to Paris, I preſented it to the National Inſti- 
tute, where it has been read. | 

with 


2 
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with confidence, it would be neceſſary to have 


an intelligent agent on the ſpot, to ſelect the 


ſalt, and to fix different prices according to the 
goodneſs of the natron, which ſhould be deter- 


mined, not by accidental changes of colour, but 


actually aſcertaining its contents in carbonat of 
ſoda. Theſe works would then become an im- 
portant branch of the revenues of Egypt. 

What would be ſtill more adviſeable, is to pu- 
rify the carbonat of ſoda on the very ſpot where 
it is worked, or at Terranéh, the place where 
the caravans unload and depoſit their natron, ſo 
that it ſhould be quite free from earth, contain 
but little ſea-ſalt, and be manufactured in an 
uniform manner. Citizen Regnault has under- 
taken experiments to arrive at this deſired end, 
by which he propoſes to take advantage of the 


greater ſolubility of carbonat of ſoda, over mu- 


_ riat of ſoda, and the cvaporation which may be 


produced by the heat of the ſun. 
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Obſervations « on the dyeing Properties of the 
_ H4henne. 


By Citizens DEsCOTILs and BERTHOLLETE. 


The Hhenn@ is a ſhrub which grows in In- 
dia, and is cultivated in Egypt, principally in the 
neigbourhood of Cairo. It is of the family of 


falicaria : it was known to the ancients under the 
name of cyprus, and was employed in dyeing 

the cloth with which the mummies were co- 
vered. | 


The leaves after being haſtily dried are beaten 
into a paſte, which 1s uſed to dye of a red orange 


the nails and palms of the hands. 


The Hhenne when reduced to powder has an 
olive colour. By boiling with water it gives a 
very deep yellow orange, liquor, highly loaded 
with calouring particles. 

By long expoſure to the air this decoction, if 
diluted with water, loſes a part of its colouring 
matter, without, however, altering its ſhade, and 
brown pellicles form on the liquor. 

The oxygenated marine acid deſtroys its co- 
lour, but it requires a large quantity to produce 
this effect. 

Acid 
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Acids weaken tbe tint, alkalies render it 
deeper ; but neither of them alter its tranſpa- 
rency. Lime-water acts on the colour like the 
alkalies, but it makes the liquid turbid. T 

Muriat of ſoda produces no alteration, 

Sulphat of alumine ſlowly produces a bright 
yellow - depoſit, leſs tending to orange than the 


natural colour. | 
Nitro-muriat often occaſions more ſpeedily a 


pale orange precipitate. 


Sulphat of iron troubles the liquor and gives 
a black a little mixed with green ; but no pre- 
cipitate ſettles to the bottom. Nitrat of iron 
gives a black precipitate approaching to green. 

A ſolution of glue produces no precipitate, 
ſhewing that the Hhenne contains no tan, and 
cannot therefore be employed in tanning hides, 

We dyed with a decoction of Hhenne a ſtrip 
of woollen cloth not previouſly prepared, another 
that had bcen alumed, and another that had 
been ſoaked in a nitro-muriat of tin, prepared 
with a mixture of nitric acid and muriat of am- 
moniac. | | 
The firſt took a yellow colour approaching to 
orange. | : | ES 


The ſecond a brown yellow. 77 
| The 
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The third a yellow inweb brighter, and with 

more orange in it than the firſt. 
Other ſpecimens took clearer colours when 
_ dyed with a decoction leſs loaded with colour- 
ing matter. By this means various gradations 
may be made to a very clear yellow with cloth 
not prepared, and as low asa grey a little mixed 
with green on alumed cloth. 

By wathing with ſoap, theſe dyed ſtrips took a 
more orange tint and a little weaker, but on the 
whole very little colour was loſt. - 

Stuff prepared with ſulphat of iron took a 
brown, bordering on green. A little of this met- 
tallic falt added towards the end of the dying 
proceſs gave ſomewhat of a coffee- brown, which 
appeared to us to be very good; by merely dip- 
ing the cloth, after 1t has come out of the dye- 

vat, in a ſolution of ſulphat of iron, it acquires a 
brown tint which adds conſiderably to its beauty. 
Some of theſe ſpecimens having been expoſed 
to the ſun for ſeveral days, appeared to have un- 
dergone no other change than having taken ray 
ther more of an orange ſhade. The alumed 
cloth, and that which had been prepared with 
ſulphat of iron, had not experienced the ſlighteſt 


change. The colours alſo reſiſted the action of 
the 
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the oxymuriatic acid in the ſame manner as the 
moſt permanent dyes. 

Cotton, both unprepared and alumed, acquir- 
ed only a dull yellow colour; unprepared filk 
took a bad ruſfet-brown ; but by means of nitro- 
muriat of tin acquired a good orange yellow. 

The reſult of theſe experiments 1s, that the 
Hhenne abounds in colouring matter, which 
may be advantageouſly employed in dyeing wool; 
that by itſelf it gives permanent fawn colours, 
and that by means of alum and ſulphat of iron 
it may be made to yield different ſhades of 
brown, valuable for their variety, their n 
and permanency. 


EUDIO- 
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EUDIOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


By Citizen BzzTuoLi.er. 


\INCE the diſcovery of the compoſition 

atmoſpheric air, various attempts have been 
made to aſcertain the relative proportion of the 
oxygenous and azotic gas, with all the variations 
ariſing from climate and other cauſes. A general 
acquieſcence has not, however, yet been obtain- 
ed with regard to the beſt method of doing this. 

Advantage was firſt taken of the property of 
nitrous gas to abſorb oxygen gas, and chemiſts 
were contented with noting the diminution of 
volume in the air thus examined, taking for 
granted that the purity of the air was in exact 
proportion to the diminution which it expe- 
rienced. 

Enquiry was then made into the real quantity 
of oxygen that combined with the nitrous gas, 
in order to determine, by the abſorption pro- 
duced on mixture of the two gaſſes, the propor- 
tion of oxygen and azot in atmoſpheric air. 


Nitrous gas, however, will not give the ſame 


reſult without great care in its preparation, as 


Ingenhouſe has ſhewn long ſince; when there- 
fore 
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fore we wiſh to eſtimate from this the proportion 

of oxygen gas, we thall find ourſelves deſtitute of 
any fixed baſis for eſtimating what proportion of 
the abſorption is due to the nitrous gas, and what 
to the oxygen. 

I find, by an extract in the bulletin de la So- 
C1ertt Philomathique, which has juſt reached us; 
that M. Humboldt has endeavoured, by ſeveral 
ingenious experiments, to do away the uncertain- 
ty originating from variations in the nitrous gas, 
and that he offers as correct, a method of de- 
terming by this re-agent the exact proportion of 
oxygen gas, by introducing ſevcral corrections 
into his calculations. I hope, however, to prove 
from experiments that J am now engaged in * 
with citizen Champy, jun. that this method is 
founded on inadmiflible ſuppoſitions. 

Volta's proof by hydrogen gas is far more 
- preciſe, but has the diſadvantage of requiring a 
complicated apparatus; and variations may be 
produced in the hydrogen from the quantity of 
carbon held by it in folution, ſo as to cauſe a ſen- 


*Theſe experiments were not yet finiſhed when I quitted 
Cairo, and not having brought with me the minutes con- 
taining the calculations, I have been obliged to recommence 
my experiments, the reſult of which I ſhall ſhortly publiſh. 


ſible 
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ſible difference in the reſult. This method may 
nevertheleſs be regarded as ſufficiently exact, 


when nothing more is wanted than the compa- 


riſon of different airs, and when the hydrogen 
employed is all of the ſame kind; but accuracy 
muſt not be expected in this way, if the intention 
is to determine the abſolute quantity of oxygen. 
The proportions by weight of oxygen and hydro- 


gen that enter into the compoſition of water are 


ſufficiently well known, but the relative ſpecific 
gravities of the two gaſſes are not yet exactly aſ- 
certained; the difference alſo obſervable in hy- 


drogen renders it impoſſible to proportion accu- 
rately the reipective ſhares of the oxygen. and 
hydrogen in the diminution of bulk cauſed by 


their combuſtion. 

Liquid alkaline POE preſents the double 
advantage of giving at the ſame time the rela- 
tive proportions of the air ſubmitted to experi- 


ment, and the abſolute quantity of oxygen gas, 


for the whole dimunition is here due to the oxy- 
gen, whercas in the preceding methods it is 


divided between the oxygen and nitrous gas, or 


hydrogen. There is alſo no occaſion for any 
further corrections than what are required by 
the different temperature and atmoſpheric preſ- 
{ure, at the time when the air was begun to be 

| operated 
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operated on, and when the diminution was cal - 
culated. 

It is impoſſible that the abſorption of oxygen 
ſhould be incomplete when water ſufficiently 
charged with ſulphuret is made uſe of, on ac- 
count of the greatly ſuperior affinity between 
ſulphuret and oxygen, than between this laſt and 
azotic gas; and if any diminution ſhould be ex- 
perienced, after the ſeparation of the oxygen, by 
mixing the azot with nitrous gas, this is not to 
be attributed to any remaining oxygen, as [ ſhall 
preſently ſhow. 
It muſt indeed be allowed that the volume of 
the remaining air is not preciſely the actual bulk 


of the azot, becauſe it holds in ſolution a little 


ſulphuret, or rather ſulphurated hydrogen, which 
always exiſts in the liquid ſulphuret ; and this 


mixture may be detected by its peculiar ſmell ; 
but by waſhing the azot with a little water its 


odour entirely difappears, without any ſenſible 

decreaſe of its bulk, ſhewing the quantity of ſul- 

phurated hydrogen to be extremely ſmall. 
There 1s no fear of the azot itſelf being ab- 


ſorbed by the ſulphuret, for if this abſorption be- 


gun it would go on, whereas the volume of azotic 
gas confined over ſulphuret remains permanent 


as ſoon as the oxygen is abſorbed. 
| It 


-of; 
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It is poſſible therefore to determine, by means 
of the liquid ſulphuret, the proportion of oxygen 
contained in any air, with as great preciſion as 
can reaſonably be expected from chemical re- 
agents. . 1 

The only inconvenience of this. method is the 
ſlowneſs with which the ſulphuret acts, requir- 
ing ſeveral days, eſpecially at a low temperature, 
and givi:g no other certain proof of the comple- 
tion of the abſorption than its actual ceſſation, 
which requires a ſtill farther time to be certain 


Guyton has propoſed to make uſe of dry ſul- 
phuret, applying to it the heat of a lamp by an 
apparatus that he deſcribes. I have not made 
trial of this method, but am inclined to appre- 
hend that the contact of a ſmall piece of ſul- 
phuret will ſcarcely enſure the abſorption of all 
the oxygen, and even if this were the caſe, it ap- 
pears to poſſeſs no ſuperiority over the former 
method. I have propoſed, in the Journal de 
Ecole Polytechnique, the making uſe of the gra- 
dual combuſtion of phoſphorus ; for this purpoſe 
a cylinder of phoſphorus fixed to the end of a 
glaſs rod is to be placed in a narrow jar, contain- 


ing the air under examination; if the tempera- 


ture is conſiderable; the jar ſhould be completely 


1 immerſed 
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anmerſed ir water, to prevent the 3 of the 
phoſphorus, for the evaporation from the ſurface 


of the water keeps it conſtantly at a temperature 
a few degrees lower than that of the atmoſphere. 


Thus, during the experiments which ! made 
here, the centigrade thermometer ſtood at about 
36“ in the open air, and the water-bath was 
about 6% lower. As ſoors as the phoſphorus 
is introduced into the air a eloud is immediately 
formed, which deſcends and mixes with the 


water. At ſoon as the operation is finiſhed the 
cloud, which is luminous in the dark, will have: 


diſappeared, and no more ſenſible abſorption, even 


during the courſe of ſeveral days will take place, 
fo that this method has the advantage of furniſh- 


ing a certain proof of the end of the operation: 
if made in a narrow tube it requires no more 
than two hours at the above temperature for its 
extreme abſorption . 

The air which is ſubmitted tos the teſt is mea- 
fared in a graduated tube; when the opera- 
tion is concluded, the remaining gas is meaſured 
in the fame tube, taking the accuſtomed precau- 


* On repeating theſe experiments at Paris in a tempera- 
ture fron 6 to 602? of the centigrade thermometer, I found: 


| the * ä finiſhed in fix or — hours. 


tions, 


— 
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tions, and making the neceſſary corrections for 


the change of temperature or atmoſpheric pref-. 
ſure which may have taken place during the 


trial. 
The diminution obtained by phoſphorus IS 


found always leſs conſiderable than that produced 
by the ſulphuret, but in a conſtant and certain 
proportion, the reaſon of which is, that the phoſ- 
phorus partly diſſolves in azotic gas, as I have 
proved by experiment, and in diſſolving it aſ- 


ſumes the aeriſorm ſtate, as does every other ſub- 
ſtance during its ſolution in any gas. The vo- 
lume of the azot 1s thus augmented, and from 
repeated experiments I have aſcertained the en- 
creaſe to be nearly a fortieth of its bulk *. 

We cannot attribute the difference of dimi- 


nution in bulk occaſioned by phoſphorus over 


that from the ſulphuret to the latter abſtracting 
more oxygen than the former, for the action 


of phoſphorus upon oxygen is ſo powerful, when 


it is diſſolved in azotic air, that it is only neceſ- 
ſary to paſs the phoſphorated azot through water 
to render it luminous, owing to the combuſtion 
of the oxygen which it meets with in that fluid. 


This experiment, repeated at Paris, zave me the lame 
reſult. 5 
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It appears to me that ſulphurated hydrogen, 
when diſſolving in azotic gas, is capable of pre- 
cipitating from it the greater part of the phoſpho- 
rus which it may hold diſſolved, for if phoſpho- 
rated azotic gas is put in contact with alkaline 
ſulphuret, the gas diminiſhes in bulk: however, 
the extent of this diminution is not ſo great as it 


would have been if the air had been at firſt placed 


over alkaline fulphuret. The phoſphorate azot 
when thus dimimſhed by the ſulphuret is no 
longer rendered luminous by oxygen gas. 

If I introduce phoſphorus into azotic gas al- 
ready in contact with the ſulphuret it produces 
no ſenſible effect; but if I waſh this azot by 
paſſing through pure water, this is ſufficient to 
render the phoſphorus afterwards luminous: ſo 
that in this operation the water retains the 
greater part of the ſulphurated hydrogen, and 
ſupplies a very ſmall quantity of oxygen to the 
azotic gas, Which by this means is rendered able 
to diſſolve phoſphorus, and this compound again 
to act upon the ſmalleſt poſſible quantity of oxy- 


gen. 


Whatever truth there may be in the explana- 
tion of theſe facts, I have obſerved that azotic 
gas which has been expoſed to ſulphurct neither 
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gains nor loſes any ſenſible bulk when it is paſſed 
through water, and that the combuſtion which 
takes place afterwards, when phoſphorus is intro- 
duced, 1s in fo ſmall a degree as to be almoſt in- 
appreciable. 

From what has been ſaid, we may conclude, 
that the cudiometer, by means of phoſphorus, 
unites preciſion to convenience, and does not re- 
quire any troubleſome length of time; it like- 
wiſe gives certain reſults when we only wiſh to 
compare different airs : it requires a correction of 
a fortieth of the bulk of the reſidual air, when we 
wiſh to determine the proportion of oxygen with 
the ſame accuracy as when the ſulphuret is uſed, 
and the whole appears to me to be the neareſt ap- 
proximation to perfect preciſion which we can 
obtain by any known method“. 


* M. Humboldt ſuppoſes that there takes place a triple 
combination of phoſphorus, azot and oxygen (Ann, de 
Chymic, 30th Thermidor, au. 6). His opinion is founded on 
experiments in which he has obſerved, that phoſph-2vs pro- 
duced uncqual- diminution of both in atmoſpheric arc ex- 
poſed to its action in tubes of equal dimenſions, and in the 
ſame circumſtances. The difference in two experiments 
was in the proportion of 115 to 156. It was upon this re- 
ſult alone that he ſuppoſes the exiſtence of oxygenated 
phoſphoret of azot. I have perceived no differences of 
the kind in the numerous experiments which I made at 
Cairo and at Paris, 
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A variety of experiments made by citizen 
Champy the younger and myſelf, in the labora- 
tory of the Inſtitute, both with alkaline ſulphuret 
and phoſphorus, and in which we did not ne- 
glect the corrections required by the change of 
temperature, as well as by the dilatation of azotic 
gas by an acquiſition of phoſphorus, have con- 
vinced us that the proportion of oxygen in atmoſ- 
pherical air was in this place ſomewhat leſs than 
22 in the hundred; and as by a great number of 


experiments we in no caſe found a difference of 


more than half a hundredth part, it is more na- 


tural to attribute ſo light a variation to an inevi- 


table imperfection in every proceſs of experi- 
mental philoſophy, than to any real change in 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere. 

Repeated trials made by myſelf at Paris by the 
ſame means, appear to thew, that the proportion 
of oxygen i in this place is nearly the ſame as at 
Cairo. 

However, I ub acknowledge, that 1 have 
not ſo accurate a recollection of theſe experi- 
ments, as to be able to affirm this with the ſame 
confidence. It will be neceſſary to repeat theſe 
trials, to arrive at a certain concluſion®. | 

| Several 


*The experiments which I have juſt made at Paris, give, 


me one, two- hundredth more of reſidual air: they coincide 


* y 
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Several eminent chemiſts and natural philoſo- 
phers allow a greater proportion of oxygen in at- 
moſpheric air than what I have given, and they 


aſſert that they have found conſiderable variations 
in the air of different places and at different fea- | 


ſons. Lately Humboldt has made the propor- 
tions of oxygen vary from 23 to 29 in the 100. 

I have not obſerved ſuch alterations in the diſ- 
1100 from Cairo and Paris, in a variety of ſea- 


ſons and climates: they certainly ought to be at- 


tributed to the ſtate of the nitrous gas, which is 


perfectly with thoſe which I made at a former period. It 
appears probable that this ſlight difference is owing to the 


wery dry air of Cairo, ſaturating itſelf with water during the 
experiments, and thereby experiencing a ſlight dilatation, 
rather than any real difference in the conſtitution of the air 
of the two atmoſpheres; but however the reſult is, that the 
proportion of oxygen gas ſhould be fixed a .little above 22 


gn the 100. 


Experience muſt decide between the opinions of M. 


Humboldt and myſelf. It will be ſufficient to examine 


whether it is true that phoſphorus and liquid ſulphuret pro- 


duce an uniform and conſtant reſult, as I have affirmed that 
they do: I do not ſpeak of the rapid combuſtion of phoſ- 


phorus, concerning which there wauld be other conſidera- 
tions to be noticed. | 

When the flow action ef pheſphorus is b recourle to, the 
ſtick of phoſphorus ſhould occupy a great part of the keight 
of the tube in which the trial is made, in order that the 
whole of the atmoſpherigal air may be expoſed to its action. 


21 uſually 
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i uſually employed for theſe experiments. It is 
agreed on all hands, that trials with this agent 
cannot be compared one with another, if there 
happen to be any difference in the water made 
uſe of, in the nitrous gas, in the dimenſions of 
the tubes, in the way of conducting the experi- 
ment: yet the favourers of this method ſwell, 
with great ingenuity, the liſt of neceſſary cor- 
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rections, founded on ſuppoſitions which are not 
juſtified by experience; and on the other hand, 
reject thoſe conſtant methods of cudiometrical 


obſervation on which no juſt ſuſpicion has been 
E thrown, and which perhaps are only laid aſide 
* in Europe, becauſe they have ſo much ſimplicity. 
5 How, indeed, can we ſuppoſe that the atmoſ- 

phere, continually agitated by rapidmotions. and 

continually changing its place with a reſtleſs ac- 
tivity, can vary conſiderably 1 in compoſition from 


— 
— Ez 7 >< PE 44 


village to village; allowing however for thoſe 
ſpots that are greatly elevated above the level of 
the ſea. The difference of ſpecific gravity be- 


. | tween oxygen and azot, which in their elaſtic 


ſtate exert but a very weak reciprocal action, is 
ſufficient to explain the difference which has 
been found in their reſpective proportions. = | | 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On certain Proceſſes for correctiug the Defefts of 


particular Kinds of Steel and Caſt Iron. 


By Citizen LRON LE VAVASEUR, Chief of Bri- 


gade, Director of Artillery to the Marine in the 


Port of Alexandria. 


OR a conſiderable time that I have been em- 
ployed in directing the labours of the arſe- 
nal, I have always conſidered it of great import- 
_ ance to turn to ſome uſe the ſtuff which is 

thrown. aſide as faulty, or to dimmiſh thoſe de- 
fects which cauſe it to be rejected. When we 
are abundantly ſupplied with means for carrying 


on theſe operations, and have an ample choice of 


materials, it would be doubtleſs abſurd to work 
in preference upon thoſe that are imperfect. Be- 
ſides, that it is almoſt impoſſible to give ſuch 
materials entirely the ſame goodneſs as thoſe 
which are at firſt of excellent quality; ſuch an 
attempt muſt neceflarily be attended with a great 
encreaſe of expence, which a prudent overſeer 
will always avoid; but at the ſame time, he 


ought to be provided againſt the time when a 


proper ſupply may fail, and when he will be re- 
Eo duced 
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duced to the neceſſity of bringing into uſe ſuch 
ſtuff as in a time of plenty is thrown aſide as 
waſte ; and therefore he ſhould be prepared be- 
forchand with the means of continuing his work 
even in the time of a ſcarcity. 

It has often occurred to me, that I might be 
ſent into a colony almoſt unprovided with neceſ- 
ſaries for an arſenal, or at leaſt only furniſhed 
with all kinds of refuſe matter from the maga- 
zines of Europe, and that on this account I 
ought to quality myſelt to overcome by art and 
bo induſtry the difficultics which would be thrown 


F Iron 1s the — to which I have particularly 
14 turned my attention, as it is that which furniſhes 


E the inſtruments of the firſt importance in all 
m arts. 

The metal may be defective, either "OR a 
faulty preparation in the forges where it is firſt 
procured, or from its nature in being intimately 
united to forcign ſubſtances, to ſeparate which, 


# peated forging and hammering, conducted with 


. 


b I common means have hitherto proved inſufficient. 

i In the firſt caſe, the iron 1s ſcaly, porous, 
| = - a has but little tenacity. | 
| In the hands of a workman of a little unity 
| theſe faults however may ſoon be removed : re- 
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ſkill, and well followed up, will bring together 
the open porous texture, and produce a tough 
coheſion, inſtead of a mere grain, eſpecially if it 
has not been cooled too haſtily. 

This will not be the caſe, however, where the 
defects are inherent in the nature of the iron, and 
ariſing from its more or leſs intimate combina- 
tion with foreign ſubſtances that render it brittle, 
and give great trouble to thoſe workmen who do 
not know how to manage it. 

We diſtinguiſh two kinds of faulty iron, the 
hot-ſhort, called by the workmen, ruſſet colour- 


ed iron {rouverain)} and the cold-ſhort, which is 


| brittle when cold. 
The former, which is yery tenacious when 


cold, breaks under the hammer when hot, and is 


commonly thrown aſide in arſenals as the worſt 
kind of iron: it is, however, the moſt valuable, 
to thoſe who know how to work it, and I mean 
here to give a very ſimple method of managing 
it, which I learned in the department of Iſere, 
where it is very common, and which has anſwer- 
ed with ſucceſs the trials that have been made 
of it. in the forge of the ordnance m the dock- 
yard of Toulon. 

This iron muſt be heated to whiteneſs, and 
almoſt till it melts, and forged in this ſtate ; when 
| it's 
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its glow abates, fand it begins to grow red, 
the forging muſt be ſtopped, for it is at this 


time that it becomes brittle under the hammer, 


and would ſplit if the hammering were continu- 
ed. When it is become of a faint cherry red, it 
may be again worked, and forged. till it is cold. 
The cooling may indeed behaſtened by one 
it in water. 

proved ſome hot-ſhort iron thrown aſide as 
refuſe at Toulon, and wrought it the ſame way 1 


Have juſt been mentioning. 


There are two methods of trying the tenacity 


of iron; the one by means of a weight ſuſpended 


at one extremity of a bar, whilſt the other is 
firmly fixed in a wall; the other by means of 
twiſting. For this laſt trial I fixed in a vice a bar 
made with an cye, through which was paſſed a 
lever of iron : it required a great force to twiſt 
off the ſtem of that made of hot-ſhort iron, 
whilſt another made with what paſſed for the 
beſt iron in the forges broke with caſc. 

In the firſt trial (by means of a weight) the 
mean degree of tenacity was found to be in ſa- 
vour of the hot-ſhort iron in the proportion of 
4 to 3. The degree in the ſecond trial, winch 
was much more to the advantage of the hot- 


ſhort 1 Iron, could not be aſſigned with accuracy. 


. recollect 
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I recolle& an anecdote on this ſubje&, which 
happened at Toulon in 1749, which confirms 
what I have been juſt mentioning, and which 
was taken down at the time in writing. 

The forge-maſter of this port, in the intereſt 
perhaps of the iron-maſters of Franche Comte, 
«© wiſhed to put down the iron of St. Gervais, in 
++ Dauphiny ; and had forged certain pieces of 
„ this iron, which was found defective. 

« The adminiſtration of the marine thought 
that they ought not lightly to paſs a condem- 


„ nation on this iron, which had fo long en- 


* joyed a high reputation: they therefore named 
* a commiſſion, which was to cauſe comparative 


experiments to be made before them of the 


iron of St. Gervais and that of Franche Comte, 
* wrought by forge-maſters of the town who 
were in the greateſt credit for {kill and fair- 
*«* neſs; and a maſter came from St. Gervais for 
* this purpoſe. A hook was forged out of iron 


«a 
CY 


9 of cach ſort; that of the Franche Comte was 


« fourteen lines and a half in diameter; but for 
* want of ſufficient material, that of the St. 
* Gervais iron was only thirteen lines and a 
quarter: but notwithſtanding this unfavour- 
able circumſtance, the latter was found much 
ſuperior. Each of, theſe hooks was ſtruck 
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* with a force perfectly equal and ſimultaneous, 


" by means of proper apparatus; that of Franche 


« Comte iron broke in three places; but the 
« St. Gervais reſiſted the force fo well, that it 
« was compreſſed by the blow, but not broken. 
« After ſo deciſive a proof, the St. Gervais iron 


« was judged ſuperior to any other for works 


e that required flexibility and elaſticity, as ſhip's 
« chains, maſt rings, &c. 
In ſpite of theſe trials, however, former pre- 


judices prevailed ſo far, that at the end of the 
year 5 there was in the arſenal of the fleet at 


Toulon a conſiderable depoſit of this iron; which 
had been thrown aſide, and which the admini- 
{tration were happy to ſell at a very inferior 


Price. 
It muſt be acknowledged; that the high de- 


grce of heat requiſite for working this iron, and 


the number of forgings that it is neceſſary to 
uſe, occaſion a much greater expence, both in 
fuel and labour, as well as a more conſiderable 


loſs, which makes the uſe of this iron by no 
means economical. But where 1t 1s of the 
greateſt importance to obtain a great degree of 


ſolidity and tenacity, as in ſeveral neceſſary 
works, economy ſhould be only a ſecondary con- 


fderation. 


I mould 
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I ſhould therefore adviſe the employing al- 
ways in preference, and without regard to the 
encreaſe of expence, the hot-ſhort iron for all 
works where there is much ſtrain, as in ſhip 
chains, rigging hooks, maſt rings, and the like. 
Since the trials that I have mentioned above, 


there have been manufactured at Toulon, out of 


this iron, all the neceſſary iron works for the 
waggons ufed to tranſport to Paris the ſpecimens 
of the arts which were obtained in Italy. 
J may juſt mention, that the ſprings of theſe 
carriages were made of ſtcel, of cementation in 
like manner made from this material. 

Hot-ſhort iron appears to owe its fragility to 


the union of fome other metal, but we do not 


yet know what it is. It has been thought to be 
arſemic or zmc; I rather am inclined to think 


'that copper alſo has a ſhare in producing this ef- 
fet. The ore of the mines of Alevard, which 
 fupply the ſmelting furnaces, and furniſh metal 


for all the forges in the department of Ifere, often 


contains grey copper ore. There is likewiſe 


found another copper ore, called marcafite, which 
is carefully rejected, becauſe it makes the metal 
very bad, and difficult to work. | 
believe I have read in Jars, that a fight a ad- 
dition of copper gave more body to the iron. 


The 
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The different degree of fuſibility of theſe two 
metals occaſions the difficulty which is expe- 
rienced in attempting to forge this iron at the 
uſual degree of heat. 

If the alloy, whatever it be, enters into fuſion 
before the iron, the union between the parts 
ceaſes, and the bar flies under the hammer. If 
the heat is ſo great as to ſoften the moſt refrac- 
tory of the two metals, they will remain in union, 
and may be worked without riſk: as ſoon, how- 
ever, as the temperature 1s lowered, the incohe- 
ſion recommences, and it is neceſſary to wait till 


tlie maſs is become cold before it can be ſafely 
wrought, ſuch are the circumſtances that require 


attention in the working of hot-ſhot iron. The 
effect of the high heat to which it is neceſſary to 
expoſe this kind of iron, is obviouſly not the vo- 
latilization of the alloy; if this was the caſe, the 
iron, after the volatilization of that which ren- 
dered it hot-thort, would become pure : but, on 
the contrary, hot-ſhort iron always preſerves its 
peculiar properties, and every time that it is 
worked the above precautions are ap ne- 
ceſſary. 

The cold-ſhort irons may be ranged i in two 
claſſes; the firſt including all thoſe varieties which 


owe this property to miſmanagement in the re- 
» fineries, 


1 


proceſs. 
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fincries, the carbon that they contain in the ſtate 
of caſt-iron not having been completely burnt 
off, ſo that they ſtill contain ſome particles of 
ſteel]. | 

The ſecond claſs „ thoſe which 


owe their brittleneſs to phoſphorus, or the phoſ- 
phoric acid, with which they were combined 


while in the ore, and from which the ſmelting 
furnace can ſcarcely ever free them. 

The projection of weak nitre acid upon the 
metal will caſily diſcover the firſt claſs, by pro- 
ducing black veins, which detect the charcoal. 

The ſecond is diſcovered by adding fulphuric 
acid, which will not diſſolve the * of 


iron. 


I have ſuscag & ſoftening a rendering 


flexible the wrought iron of the firſt kind, by 


treating 1t in the manner of too hard ſteel, 
when it is to be ſoftened to be cut into files. I 
ſhall ſpeak afterwards of the particulars of the 

With regard to iron bach owes its brittlenaſs 
to the preſence of phoſphorus or phoſphoric acid, 
I look upon it as very difficult to correct this de- 
fect, except in the refinery. The method fol- 


| lowed by Rinman the ſon {Journal des Mines 
No. 5. Pluv. an. 3) is as follows :— He begins 
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by ſmelting together equal parts of lime and 


| ſcorlæ ; of this vitreous matter he mixes one hun- 
dred and forty parts with two hundred and ſixty 
parts of cold-ſhort 1 iron, and, by fuſing the whole 


together, obtains one hundred and ninety parts 


of bar iron, ſoft, and of the beſt quality. 
My diſtance from. a work-fhop, at my own 
diſpoſal, prevented me from making many expe- 


bp the ſtate of bar iron; I have however made a 


| [ ficient to ſatisfy myſelf. In fact, though I ſuc- 
Af ceeded in giving to cold-ſhort iron more tenacity 
F than it had at firſt, J have however never been 
h 0 able to make it equally good with that which 
by was originally free from this defect. 


„ ſelf to what are called ſecrets, and as the ſucceſs 
Th of another is as pleaſing to me as my own, I 
fhall enter into a detail of the proceſſes that I 
have tried, in order that any one who has occa- 
ſion to undertake ſimilar purſuits may derive 
ſome advantage from them. 

F regret not having brought with me the re- 


it would have appeared that though I have not 
70 always ſucceeded to my entire ſatisfaction, yet 
that 


riments on the converſion of cold-ſhort iron to 


Up few, and with moderate ſucceſs, though not ſuf- 


As no one attaches lefs importance than my- 


giſter of the reſults of my experiments; in this. 
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that I have conſtantly obtained ſome advantages 
from my operations. I made uſe of two me- 
thods: the one, cementation with lime, the 


bother forging in lime. I firſt reduced my bars 


to thin plates, then ſoaked them in thick milk 
of lime, and afterwards heated them, taking 


care to cool them again in milk of lime; I then 


ſoftened them in a very high heat, and ſprinkled 
them over with fine ſlacked lime and forged 
them; I then doubled the plates, and forged 
them to the neceflary dimenſions, taking care to 
expoſe them as much as poſſible to the contact of 
lime. „ | 

It is obvious that the length of theſe opera- 
tions would occaſion a great conſumption of 
fuel, and much conſequent expence, but in Cire 
cumſtances where none but cold-ſhort iron was 
to be had, the coſt might well be endured, pro- 
vided this very important defect could by this 


means be conſiderably remedied. 


To return to the different kinds of ſteel. The 
want of ſteel in the marine arſenal at Toulon, 
during the years two and three of the republic, 
and the vaſt demand for it at all the workſhops, 
induced me to undertake, in thoſe belonging to 
the marine artillery, a manufactory of ſteel of 
cementation, according to the proceſs publiſhed 

+ by 
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by the Committee of Public Safety. I was toler- 
ably ſucceſsful, and during nearly two years the 
arſenal of Toulon made uſe of ſcarcely any other 
than what came out of the furnace that I had 
eſtabliſhed ; I made of it all- kinds of tools and 
files, but the fabrication of theſe laſt gave me 
much trouble. My ſteel, although untempered, 
was frequently ſo hard as not to be cut by the 
ſheers, breaking rather than bear being cut into 
ſhape. All the common receipts of the work- 
men, each of whom has his peculiar compound, 


þ 1 were of no avail, and I had alſo an objection to 
54 making uſe of thoſe whoſe action I could not 
1 | „ 4 . * a 6 . 3 5 

0 explain: at length I tried the following, and had 
Wl 


| the pleaſure of finding it completely ſucceſsful. 

i | I oxydated, by expoſure to air or immerſion in 
water, the outſide of the bars of ſteel which I 
M wiſhed to ſoften, and in the ſame manner re- 
b.! duced to oxyd, iron filings, chippangs, and other 
refuſe pieces (the native ochery oxyds of iron, 
and eſpecially black manganeſe may be made uſe 


| 5 of for the ſame purpoſe) ; theſe oxyds and the ; 
1 ſteel bars were ſtratified in a caſe which was 0 
il ſtrongly heated, as if for the cementation of 
[ [| ſteel : a proof piece placed in the centre of the 1 
| caſe ſerved to thew the progreſs of the operation; { 
1 as ſoon as it had proceeded far enough the fire * 
1 ren I was 


wa 
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as ſuffered to go out, and the caſe to cool 
gradually. The oxygen furniſhed by the oxyds 
of iron had burnt out the carbon from the outer 


ſurface of the ſteel bars, and had ſuperficially 


converted them into iron, as was evident from 
the caſe with which they were worked by the 


graver or file; another proof of this was furniſh- 


ed by the action of the nitric acid, which left a 
white ring round every drop, whereas on ſteel it 
makes a black border. Some bars were by the 
above proceſs wholly converted into iron, which 
worked juſt the ſame as common iron. 

Thoſe bars which were intended to be mal 
into files, were firſt ſhaped and ſtamped, and 
then cemented in the common way, by which 
means they were re-converted into hard ſteel. 

I baniſhed from the materials of cementation 


the garlic, vinegar, oxgall, and all the other 


ſauces with which the workmen from father to 


ton had been accuſtomed to ſeaſon this operation, 


the only ſubſtance which I made uſe of was 
charcoal, moiſtened ſometimes with urine ; and 


even this laſt article may be ſuppreſſed, being even 
prejudicial in certain caſes, but I have obſerved 
where great hardneſs is required, and where the 
brittleneſs is of no conſequence, that it was of 


aſe, probably by forming a little phoſphat of 


2 3 iron, 
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iron. In the ſame caſe, namely that which was 


filled with the oxydated cement, I put ſome 


pieces of a very hard iron incapable of being 
worked by the graver and the common tools; 
it was rendered quite ſoft: I then ſuppoſed that 
the iron was in part carbonated, and was con- 


vinced of this by the teſt of the nitric acid. 


I alſo put in the ſame caſe a few picces of 
very hard and brittle caſt iron, ſome of which 
were ſo completely ſoftened as to be capable of 
filing and working juſt like the beſt ſoft iron; one 
of theſe pieces compared with regard to its tena- 
city with another of the ſame kind was found to 
be in the proportion of five to three. 

Other pieces of the ſame ſize, the ſame hard- 
neſs, the ſame external appearance, and prepared 
in the ſame manner, underwent no change in the 
operation. This difference of reſult at firſt diſ- 
concerted me, but I ſoon after diſcovered the 


reaſon. 


Steel differs Gen iron only by the addition of 
carbon ; but in caſt iron there is beſides carbon a 
variable proportion of oxygen, and the relative 
proportions of the two ſhould be carefully at- 


tended to in the converſion of caſt iron into bar 


iron. 
If the oxygen and TOW: are at the point of 


mutual ſaturation, it is only neceflary to apply 
heat 
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heat to bring them into combination; in this 


caſe all the carthy cements may be employed, 


but the beſt of theſe is lime, on account of the 
caſe with which it abſorbs the carbonic acid aw 
ſoon as formed. If the oxygen is in excels, car- 
bonaceous cements with lime ought to be made 
uſe of; if the carbon exceeds, then the oxydating 
cement, which converts ſteel into iron, brings 
about the deſired effect. 

My conjectures on this head were further ve- 
rificd by the nitric acid, all the pieces of caſt 
iron which had remained unaltered by the ce- 
ment being white iron, upon which the oxydat- 
ing cement could have no action; that piece 
which on the other hand had been ſo much 
ſoftened was black iron. It is no longer there- 
fore ſurprizing that there was, a want of uni- 
formity in the reſults, ſince each ſpecies of iron 
requires a different cement. lt 1s ſcarcely ne- 
ceſſary to ſay that the oxydating cement may be 
uſed for any number of times, care being taken 
to reſtore to it, by the contact of air and water 
the oxygen of which it has been deprived after 
each cementation. | 

None of the experiments of which I have 
given an account were made by myſelf, on ac- 
count of my abſence from Toulon, but I direct- 
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ed them by means of a correſpondence which I 
held with citizen Thuez, at that time an officer 
in the artillery ſhops of the marine at Toulon, 
and at preſent head of the ſame department in 
the port of Alexandria, He uſed to write me 
an account of the reſults, from which directed 
the ſubſequent experiments. 

The whole of this buſineſs has been tranſacted 
by him with great accuracy and ſkill, and the 
correctneſs of his reports may be depended on. 
If I had been myſelf on the ſpot, I ſhould haye 
made many more experiments; ſuch as they are; 
however, they will not I truſt be deſtitute of 
intereſt, and this has been my inducement in 
drawing up the preceding account ; it 1s poſſible 
alſo that they may be here applied to advantage, 


and this is a ſufficient apology for them, if they 
ſtand in need of any. 


REPORT 


— 9 
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REPORT ON THE OASES. 


Citizen RipauLT preſented to the Inſtitute, a 
Memoir, intitled, ** Rejea;ches on the Oagſes ;" 
and Citizen FOURIER read the Report of the 
Commiſſioners appointed to examine that Memoir. 


HE Oaſes are tracts of cultivated land, 
ſituated like iſlands, in the midſt of the de- 

ſerts of Lybia. In theſe cantons an abundance 
of water preſerves perpetual vegetation; a profu- 
ſion of trees of different kinds adorn the ſoil, and 
the inhabitants collect a conſiderable quantity of 
ſruit. | 0 
The writers of Greece, and thoſe of the mid- 
dle ages, have deſcribed this ſpecies of iſlands 
with an accuracy which might have been deem- 
ed ſatisfactory, if their text had not been obſcur- 
ed by a multitude of commentaries. Theſe diſ- 
cuſſions have involved this ſubject in an uncer- 


tainty, which it is neceſſary to diſſipate. 


Strabo hath enumerated only three Oaſes, al- 
though many other cantons may be included 
under that denomination. The principal object 


of the memoir of citizen Ripault was to aſcertain 
with 
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with preciſion the poſition of thofe three Oaſes, 
which he has done with much diſtinneſs. 
The firſt, or the Oafis magna, is ſituated, almoſt 

as high as Jirjeh, in the parallel of 26degrees and a 
half. The ſecond, or Oaſis parva, is in the latitude 
of 29 degrees, 2 minutes, which is nearly the pa- 
rallel of Benicouet. With regard to the third 
Oaſis, the author of the memoir has made it ap- 
pear, that it is none other than the little coun- 
try now called Siwah, concerning which he co]- 


: . lected, at Alexandria, much intereſting informa- 
ö pf tion: its latitude is 29 degrees 20 minutes. 
F \ The writer whoſe opinion is moſt oppoſite to 
1 that adopted in the memoir, is the author of 
bk queſtions propoſed to the Daniſh travellers*, 
N ; | | His opinion is confuſedly ſtated, in the Latin 
1 commentary on Aboulfeda; but, as it almoſt 
: directly contradicts the accounts of Herodotus, 
IF Strabo and Ptolomy, any refutation of it ſeems 
Ft unneceflary. 1 
00 There is ſcarcely an article in the ancient geo- 
i [1 graphy, on which more errors have been com- 
w— mitted, than on the ſubject of the Oaſes. Mo- 
N % dern travellers and hiſtorians appear to have 
j entertained very incorrect ideas of them. Savary 
1 * Michaelis. 
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8 
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alters their latitude ſeveral degrees, places the 


Oaſis of Ammon at random on his map, and 


baniſhes thither the great Athanaſius, though 


that ſaint never was there : and he adviſes thoſe 
who would undertake to recover the ancient 
literature of the Egyptians, to ſearch thoſe iſlands 
carefully for books, which, being loſt to the reſt 
of the world, cannot fail to be there ! 

Niebuhr and Norden make no mention of any 
of the three Oaſes; and Pocock briefly reports 
what had been written by others on the ſubject. 
But the poſitions of the two firſt are determined 
with preciſion in the maps of Danville ; though, 


in tracing the Ammonian Oaſis, that illuſtrious 


geographer docs not diſtinguiſh 1t from the tem- 


ple of Ammon, and places, at a little diſtance 


from its ſite, the ancient city of Mareotis, on 
the territory of Siwah. 

Doctor Poncet and Lenoir du Roule are the 
only Europeans, who are known to have pene- 
trated into the great Elouah ; and, by the ac- 
counts of the former, that country is not leſs 
than twenty-five leagues in length, and four or 
five in breadth. The papers of the latter were 
loſt at Sennaar, where that ambaſſador of Louis 
XIV. periſhed in a tumult ; the victim of his own 

- zeal 


the moſt able might make a beginning. 
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_ zeal, and the machinations carried on in a con- 


vent“. 
Siwah 1s ſituated to the weſtward of Ammon. 
* young Engliſhman, of the name of Browne, 
whoſe 


The converſion of Abyſlinla to the catholic faith, has 


\ ſeveral times excited the zeal of miſſionaries. The reform- 


ed Francifcans, and the fathers of the holy land, who con- 
tended for the miſhon to Egypt, were ſtill more ardently 
ſolicitous to be charged with the re-eſtablif1ment of the Ro- 
miſh religion in Ethiopia. The prieſts of the holy land 
poſſeſſed moſt credit at Rome; but their rivals, the Franciſ- 
cans, ſupported their pretenſions, by repreſenting the nu- 
merous ſervices which they inceſſantly rendered to the 
Chriſtians in Nubia. Not that there were any other Chriſ- 


tians than the Franciſcans themſelves in that country ; but 


they indulged that ſuppoſition, without which their miſſion 
would have had no obje&. : 

During this conteſt, the enterprize, of which they mu- 
tually ſtrove to have the honour, flattered the ambition of 
the Jeſuits. That order then poſſeſſed no influence at the 
court of Rome ; but they had recourſe to the * me- 
diation of Louis XIV. 

That monarch repreſented to the pope, that the Jeſuits 
were much more capable, than the Franciſcans and Capu- 
chins, of ſecuring the triumph of the faith in Ethiopia. The 
pope appeared to acquieſce ; but, at the ſame time that he 


authorized the Jeſuits to fulfil the religious views of the king 


of France, he charged a monk of a different order, with the 
execution of his own deſigns; and, as if he had had a mind 
to beſtow the country on the firſt occupant, he added, that 


The 
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whoſe travels are now in the preſs*, hath viſited 
the temple of Ammon, and the country of Si- 
wah. Citizen Ripault hath collected from the 

inhabitants 


The Jeſuits, to elude this new competition, made appli- 
cation to the French conſul at Cairo. That officer, the au- 
thor of Telliam ed, an impious work proſcribed by the Sor- 
bonne, and the Jeſuits, whoſe ambitious conduct had before 
expelled them from Abyſſinia. lahoured in conjunction with 
the king of France, to ſupplant the monks of St. Francis, in 
the project of converting the people of that country. The 
Jeſuits, according to their cuſtom, had furniſhed a political 
motive for that intrigue ; and ſhewing as much zeal for the 
glory of the monarch as for the intereſts of religion, they 
engaged to prevail on the king of Abyflinia, to ſend a pomp- 
ous embaſſy to Louis XIV. The conſul, Maillet, ſeized 
this idea with avidity, and took advantage of the firſt op- 
portunity which preſented itſelf. 

Jeſus Hege) king of Abyſſinia, had long laboured under 
a malady, for which he had in vain conſulted his own phy- 
ficians, and he therefore invited the moſt learned of that 
profeſſion, from other countries. Hajy Ali, who was 
charged with that commiſſion, was afflicted with the ſame 
diſorder, and conſequently was to experience, in his own 
perſon, the effects of the remedies preſcribed. Charles 
Poncet, a French phyſician refiding at Cairo, was recom- 
mended by Maillet; inſtead of two Capuchins, who prac- 
tiſed medicine, and whom A'ly had himſelf choſen; and 
the conſul gave him, as a companion, Father Brevedent, 
a 1 JO, who mn a great character for knowledge and 
| piety. 


* Browne s Travels have fince been publiſhed i in London, * ranſlator. 
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inhabitants themſelves, the accounts which are 


ſubjoined to his memoir. 
The civil hiſtory of the Oaſes is but little 


known, 


piety. To avoid the uneaſineſs he was likely to experience, 
under the juſtly dreaded name of a Jeſuit, the father attended 
Poncet as his ſervant. He was one of the moſt ardent 
miſſionaries the church ever poſſeſſed. His brethren have 
beſtowed many eulogies on his ſincerity and zeal, and he 
confirmed their teſtimony by working miracles, of which 


Poncet ſaid he had been a witneſs. Bruce adds that Father 


Brevedent was an excellent mathematician; of this we have 
| proofs, in the writings of that period, which ſhew that he 
had ſought and Found a perpetual motion! | 


It required indeed nothing leſs than a man accuſtomed to 


perform impoſſibilities, to eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in a 
country where the Jeſuits had already developed their views, 


and where the outrages committed by the Portugueſe, ſome 


time after the expedition of Gama, had rendered the natne 
of European odious. The double talent, of the French 
Jeſuit was not more uſeful to the progreſs of religion, than to 
that of the ſciences ; for, after taking the latitudes of ſome 
places, in which he appeared to be groſsly miſtaken, he 
died before he reached Gondar, like Saint Francis Xavier, 
within fight of China, which he went to convert. 

Poncet continued his journey, and according to his own 
account, ſoon after his arrival in the capital, he cured the 


king and the royal family. The Jeſuits afterwards printed 


an account of his journey in the Recueil des Lettres £di- 
Hantes, accompanied with a recital of every thing which 


could be uſeful to their intereſts. There we read, that Pon- 
| | cet 
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known, and cannot be ſuppoſed very fertile in 
events. According to Herodotus, fifty thouſand 
men belonging to the army of Cambyſes,cmployed 

—_ 


cet made a ſtrong impreſfion on the Abyſſinian monarch, 
whom he daily entertained with. anecdotes of Louis XIV. 
aſſuring us that that prince was known in Ethiopia as the 

hero of Kurope, and France, as the fineſt country in the 
world; that king Yegous had long refolve&to fend an em- 
batly to. Paris; and that his own ſon, then but eight years of 


age, and conſequently too young to undertake the journey 


was already deſtined to fulfil that important truſt ; that the 
king had a ſingular taſte for the ſciences, and that he re- 
ceived leſſons in chemiſtry from the phyſician at Cairo; 
that he converſed very learnedly with Pondet, on the diſ- 
tinction of the two natures of Jeſus Chriſt ; that he had him- 
{If diſcovered the error of the Copts and the Eutycheans, 
and that he was not far from agreeing with the Jeſuits con- 
cerning that important queſtion, on which depended the ſal- 
vation of Abyſſinia. Poncet, on leaving Gondar, brought an 
ambaſſador with him : It appears that an Arminian ſtranger, 
of the name of Mourat, was in fact entruſted with letters. 
and ſome preſents for the court of France, and that he 
came to Cairo with Poncet, who alone brought the ac- 
counts to Paris. The Conſul Maillet had a diſpute with 
the Ethiopian ambaſſador ; and; on the. other hand Poncet, 

whoſe firſt reception was very flattering, was ill treated by 
ſeveral of the dignified clergy in France. They maintained. 


at Gondar; and that Ethiopia was a very different country 


from that which he deferibed; and they ſupported theſe 
| reproachse 
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in attempting the unprofitable conqueſt of the 
country of the Ammonians, periſhed in the ſands, 


at ſome diſtance from the great Oaſis. The au- 


thor 


reproaches with the moſt puerile arguments. Thus were 
Poncet and Mourat abandoned to their fate. 

In France, however, the project of preaching the Romiiſh 
faith in Ethiopia was perſiſted in; and it immediately became 


2 queſtion, how the firſt advances of this outlandiſh king 


ſhould be anſwered. The embaſſy was offered to Maillet, 
who, dreading the fatigues and dangers to which the enterprize 
would expoſe him, recommended Le Noir du Roule, the 
French vice-conſul at Damietta, as a proper perſon to un- 
dertake it. That young Frenchman was diftinguiſhed by 
his zeal for the intereſts of his nation, and by the brilliant 
qualities of his mind. The glory of the miſſion ſeduced his 
imagination, and he fulfilled it with more enthuſiaſm than 
prudence. | 
lle ſet out from Caira i in 1701; and ſoon became ſenũ- 
ble of the difficulties and dangers with which he was 
ſurrounded. In truth, the Franciſcans and the Capuchins 
could not pardon this attempt to convert Abyſſinia without 
their participation, and reſolved to take vengeance on the 
ambaſſador. He bare the commiſſion of the moſt powerful 
monarch in Hurope; the Pacha of Cairo and Iſmael Bey had, 
by expreſs orders and warm recommendations, endeavour- 
ed to ſecure the ſafety of his perſon; the king of Abyſſinia, 
being appriſed that Du Roule was on the journey, had in- 
formed the princes of Nubia, his allies, how much he wiſh- 
ed to receive the ambaſſador : all theſe favourable circum- 


Kances, however, afforded but A weak protection againſt the 
machinations 
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thor of the memoir is too well acquainted with 


Herodotus; arid the ſmall population of Ammon, 


not to have diſcovered the exaggeration of this 
recital ; and he thought it unworthy of a ſingle 
remark; 

inachinations of angry monks. The attendants of Du Roule 
could not refrain from tears at his departure ; ſo well did 
they know the influence of thoſe prieſts. 

They perſuaded the merchants that the expedition would 
tuin their commerce ; the Mahometans, that this was an at- 
tempt to convert Nubia to chriſtianity ; the chriſtians were 
told that the intereſts of religion were manifeſtly neglected; 
the princes of the countries through which the embaily was 
to paſs; were alarmed for the exiſtence of their authority ; 
and the people at large were aſſured, that it was compoſed 
of ſorcerers, whoſe errand to Ethiopia was, to ſtop the 
courſe of the river. All theſe reports were readily believed. 
Du Roule wrote letter after letter to the Conſul of France, 
drew up a ſtate of facts, and firmly rejected the advice whick 


was given him to return. Death threatened him in every _ 
town in Nubia, and he met it at Sennaar, before the king's 
palace. The Frenchmen who compoſed his ſuite were maſ- 


ſacred at the ſame time: he had ordered them to make no 
reſiſtance. 1: 

This crime paſſed unpuniſhed, which would not have 
been the caſe, if the Court of France. had been as ſolicitous 
as the king of Abyſſinia was, to convict the authors of it: 
but at that time they had other outrages to revenge. 

The papers of Du Roule were loſt; and thoſe which have 
been quoted by Danville were written at Cairo, before that 
unfortunate man entered on his journey to Nubia. 

Nott-of 2 FobRIiER. 
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We ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe the well known 
journey of Alexander, to the temple of Ammon. 
The ſucceſſors of that great man, the two firſt 
Ptolemies, whoſe glory is durable, becauſe com- 
mitted to the grateful remembrance of literature 


and the ſciences, which they cheriſhed, rendered 


thoſe little countries, as well as the reſt of Egy pt, 
happy under their wife adminiſtration, 

Some ages afterwards, theſe iſolated cantons 
reſounded with theological controverſies. The 
ſucceſſors of Cæſar, and of Marcus Aurelius, in 
obedience to the decrees of the councils, baniſhed 
the ſectaries to the Oaſes. There Neſtorius, 
for many years, expiated the crime of having over 
much diſtinguiſhed the two natures, at the ſame 
time that Eutyches ſuffered for having g confound- 
ed them. 

The ſequeſtered ſituation of the Oaſes, which 
formerly could not defend them from ecclefiaſti- 
cal diſſentions, did not afford them greater ſe- 
curity againſt the oppreſſion of the Beys, in 
more modern times. 

The memoir of citizen Ripault contains 2 


number of uſeful obſervations, ſupported by ſolid 


reaſonings. It is a critical work, written with 
judgment and perſpicuity, and juſtifies the choice 
of the Inſtitute, in appointing the author to fil 

the 
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4 the place of librarian. We entreat him to con- It 
| tinue his literary reſearches, and, particularly, to 4 ; 
f finiſh the French tranſlation of Abou-l-teda,* i 
— from 1 
0 * Abon-l-feda is a writer very much celebrated among bb 
d the Orientals, and is even advantageouſly known in Europe, 58 
t in the double capacity of geographer and hiſtorian ; and 4 
7 0 5 ; : = 

he has well merited the reputation of being one of the moſt „ 5 

candid and accurate of the Arabian authors. 5 1 
18 His entire name, as it ſtands in the title of his works, is Sn 
e E' mad. ed-dyn Abou- I. feda Tſmael Lbn-Naſſer; that is, Te "i 
n pillar of religion, the father of redemption, 1ſmael, the ſon of 9 
4 Naſſer, or of the protector. Some authors, arranging his dif- 0 
: ferent names and ſirnames, in another order, write them 7 N 
85 thus; [/ma'y! ebn A'ly el-malek el-mouyad e mad-ed-dyn 1 
Cl = Albou-l-feda ſaheb Hamah, that is T/mael the ſon of A'ly, the F| 
1e happy and helpful king, the ſupport of religion, Abou-l-feda, Ml 
. the ſovereign of Hamah. Some give him ſtill an additional 1 


ſirname, that of En el-afdhal ly. | 
According to the commonly received opinion, Abe 


ch feda was born in the year of the Hegira 672, or in the year 

1- 1273, of the vulgar æra. He bore the title of Sultan of 

e- Hamah, a town and principality, near Damaſcus, in Syria. 

5 To Hamah he aſſigns, in his geography, 60 degrees 45 mi- 
nutes of longitude, and 34 degrees 45 minutes of nortll la- 
titude. 

0 His brother A ſirnamed e- Malek en-Naſſer, that is, 
1d the Protector King, was ſovereign of Hamah, and reigned 
th there till the 729th year of the Hegira, being the 1328th 
_ of the vulgar #1a, when he was depoſed. Abou-l-feda 


ſucceeded him, and on his acceſſion to the throne, aſſumed 
fil the title of el-J/alek es Saleh ; that is the virtuous king. But 
he A a 2 his 


- 
— 
_ 
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from the Latin edition of Michaelis. We regret 


that we have, in this country, only one of the 
works 


his advanced age did not permit him long to enjoy this dig- 
nity ; for he died in the third year of his reign, and the 
ſixtieth of his age, in the year of the Hegira 732, or 
1331 of the vulgar æra. Some hiſtorians aſſign him a longer 
life, protracting it to the 746th year of the Hegira, which 
anſwers to the 1345th of the vulgar era. 

Aboulfedha is the author of two conſiderable works, 
which are often quoted, not only by the oriental writers, 
but by ſuch of the Europeans as have treated of the politi- 
cal and geographical hiſtory of the Eaſt. The firſt of theſe, 
entitled Tekouim el-bouldan ; that is, a Liſt or Table of the 
inhabited parts of the Earth, is an extenſive geographical 
treatiſe, arranged in the form of tables, as its title imports. 
The countries, provinces and cities, ſtand in the order of 
their reſpective climates, their longitudes and latitudes are 
annexed, and the deſcription of every place is accompanied 
with notes and remarks, which are often very intereſting, 
and which arc the more valuable to us, as they afford us 
the means of comparing the condition of the Eaſt, in the 
time of Aboulfedha, with its preſent ſtate. 


This work of Aboulfedha has been augmented and 1- 


luſtrated by Meſiamed ebn Aly, firnamed by the Turks S:- 
pahy-zadeh ; that is, the ſon of a ſoldier. This writer has 
commented on, and explained many places, and has dedi- 
cated the work, under the title of Ouadheh el-megalek ela 
marefat el-boldan ou-el-memalek, to Sultan Mourad-khan 
{Amurath III. ) a prince who patronized learning, and 
euitivated it himſelf, having compoſed ſeyeral works in the 
Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perfian languages. - +, 
| e 
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works of that prince, who hath rendered ſuch 
important ſervices to the ſciences. 


The Tetouim El-boldan of Aboulfedha muſt not be con- 
founded with another work, under the ſame title, aſcribed 
to Salhajy, nor with another geogr aphical treatiſe, entitled 
Tehouim El-belad, compoſed by an Arabian author, cited 
(under the name of E/-Balkky, that is, a native of Balkh, 
the capital of Khoragan), by Zbn-el-ouardy, in the PRO 

to his Kheridat El-ajaib. 

| The ſecond work of Aboulfedha is entitled Z!-Aſoukh- 

taſſar fy ackhbar El-bachar, or, an abridged collection of 
the Hiſtories of the World, and contains a ſummary of uni- 
verſal and general hiſtory, brought down to the age in- 
which the author flouriſhed. The title of Moukhtaſſar is 

not peculiar to this work, but is prefixed to a great number 

of other Arabic books. 

The Eulogy of Aboulfedha is to be found in the Divan, 
or, @ collection of the Miſcellaneous Warks of Mohammed. 
en Mohammed El-Fareky, commonly known by the name 
of Eön Nobatah. This collection, entitled Souk-el-rekik, 
FO hv pare in the National oy at Paris, No. 1450. 

ſote of Citizen J. J. — 
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REMARKS | 
| On the Up of Oil in the Plague. 


By Citizen DESGENETTES, Chief Phyſician to ? the 
Army of the 21. | 
SERIE s of obſervations and 3 led E 
A. George Baldwin, the Britiſh Conſul at 
Alexandria, to believe that friction of the bodies 
of perſons expoſed to the plague, with lukew arm 
oil of olives, would be not only a preſervative 
againſt, but an efficacious mean of removing, that 
malady. - In order to bring his opinion to the 
teſt of experiment, he imparted it to F ather 
Louis of Pavia, who had ſuperintended the hoſe 
pital of Smyrna for ſeven and twenty years, re- 
queſting him to make a trial of this remedy : and 
that prieſt obſerved that, of all the means A 
the plague, employed under his inſpection, this 
was the moſt uſeful. 

From the trials made of this remedy, there re- 
ſulted a ſeries of directions on the manner of ad- 
miniſtering it, and of the regimen to be obſerved 
during the time. - 
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It 1s not ſufficient barely to anoint the whole 

body with oil: it muſt alſo be ſtrongly rubbed 
with it; and hence the word friction has been 
preferred to unction. 
The friction ought to be made with a clean 
ſpunge, and a motion ſo quick, that it may be 
over in three minutes. It ſhould be made only 
once, on the day when the diſeaſe makes its ap- 
pearance. | 

If the perſpiration be not abundant, the fric- 
tions muſt be repeated till the patient ſwims, fo 
to ſpeak, in his ſweat; and neither his ſhirt nor 
his bed ſhould be changed, till the perſpiration 
ceaſe. This operation ſhould be performed in a 
cloſe chamber, furniſhed with a chafing-diſn 
full of live coals, on which ſugar or juniper-ber- 
rics ought, from time to time, to be ſtrewed. 

It is impoſſible to determine the time which 
ſhould intervene between the frictions, becauſe 
a ſecond friction cannot be made, till the per- 
ſpiration has entirely ceaſed; a circumſtance 
which depends on the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient. Before cach repetition of the friction with 
oil, the ſweat muſt he wiped from the patient's 
body with a warm cloth. Theſe frictions may 
be continued ſeveral days ſucceſſively, till a fa- 
vourable change 1s obſerved, and then they may 
| A a 4 „ 
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be more ſlight. It is difficult to determine pre- 


ciſely the quantity of oil neceſſary for each fric- 
tion; but a pound ſhould certainly be ſufficient; 

the freſheſt and pureſt oi] is to be preferred, and 
it ſhould be rather lukewarm than hot. The 
breaſt and the privities ſhould be ſlightly rubbed ; 
and the parts which are not under friction ſhould 


be carefully covered, to avoid cold. If there are 


tumors and bubocs, they ſhould be gently anoint- 


ed, till they are ſufficiently ready for the appli- 


cation of emollient cataplaſms, to induce ſup- 
puration. 

The perſon who performs the frictions ſhould 
before-hand anoint his body with oil; it is uſe- 
leſs for him to rub himſelf; nor does it ſignify 


whether he anoint himſelf with more or leſs 


quickneſs. It will alſo be prudent for him to ob- 
ſerve the ordinary precautions as to oil-ſkin or 
cere-cloth cloaths, wooden-ſhoes, &c. to avoid 
the breath of the patient, and above all, to pre- 


ſerve a great deal of courage and coolneſs. 


We cannot too much recommend, that the 
frictions be not delayed after the diſeaſe makes 
its appearance. The perſpirations are very much 
promoted by giving the patient an infuſion of 
the flowers of the alder-tree, without any ſugar. 

As to regimen, the patient may be ſupparted, 

h | for 
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for the firſt four or five days, with a ſoup of vere 


micelli, well boiled in water alone, without ſalt. 


Afterwards a ſmall ſpoonful of cherries preſerved 
in ſugar, may be additionally given him fix or 
ſeven times a day; for it is to be feared that 
honey would be too laxative. 9 

When there are hopes of a cure, that is, when, 
after five or ſix days, the patient finds himſelf 
better, he may be allowed in the morning a cup 
of good Mocha coffee, and a ſugared biſcuit, and 
the number of biſcuits may be increaſed, as he 
recovers his ſtrength. 

For fifteen or twenty days, the patient ſhould 
dine and ſup on rice or vermicelli, boiled in wa- 
ter alone, a little bread, dried raiſins and pre- 
ſerved cherries, in greater plenty than before; 
and the quantity of bread, which ought to be 
ot the beſt quality, may be increaſed. In ſum- 


mer, his ſoup may be made of little gourds 


| (oourges), and in winter of pot-herbs, with no 
other ſeaſoning than a little oil of ſweet almonds. 
In the courſe of the day, according to the ſtate 
of the convaleſcent, oranges, very ripe or baked 
pears, or even biſcuits, may be given him, in 
ſuch quantity, that digeſtion may be eaſily car- 
ried on, and his appetite never wholly ſatisfied. 
At the end of "Jug or even * thirty days, 
his 
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his morning and evening repaſts may conſiſt of 
ſoup made of chicken, or a neck of mutton ; but 
he ſhould not be allowed to uſe ſolid meat, be- 
fore the expiration of forty days, in order to 
avoid indigeſtion, which 1s dangerous, and fre- 
quently accompanied with the return of buboes. 
After the fortieth day, he may cat roafted or 
boiled veal, and may take a moderate quantity 
of wine; but ſhould carefully avoid every thing 
which is of difficult digeſtion. 
The following are ſome proofs of the efficacy 
of oul :— | 
In one year, in which the plague carried off 


a a million of people in Upper and Lower Egypt, 


there was not a ſingle inſtance of an oil-porter 
being attacked with that malady:“ The ſame 
obſervation was made at Tunis; and theſe facts 
firſt ſuggeſted the idea of employing oil, both as 
a preſervatrve and as a remedy. 

In 1793, two-and-twenty Venetian ſailors 
lived on a low ſwamp, for the ſpace of five-and- 
twenty days, with three perſons who died of the 


* The Tranſlator has been informed that, when the plague 


| raged in London, the tallow-chandlers generally, or univer- 


fally, eſcaped infection. The tobacconiſts are ſaid to have 
been equally fortunat. . | 


plague; 
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* ; but unction with all faved all the reſt of 
the party. 

In the ſame year, three Armenian families, one 
of them eonſiſting of thirteen individuals, another 
of eleven, and the third of nine, ſaved themſelves 
by the. ſame means. They attended their in- 
feed parents, lay on the ſame beds, and might 
be ſaid to hold them inceſſantly in their arms; 
yet they eicaped the contagion, | 
In 1794, a poor woman was ſhut up in a 
chamber with thirteen perſons, infected with the 
plague, of whom ſhe had the care, and by means 
of unction, ſhe preſerv ed herſelf from the con- 
tagion. 

"Two as belonging to a family of Raguſa, 
caught the infection in the laſt mentioned year. 
They plunged themſelves, ſo to ſpeak, into oil, 
and were exempted from all harm. 

In ſhort this practice is at preſent approved, 
and generally followed at Smyrna. 

In the courſe of theſe obſervations, we find 
ſeveral admonitions; particularly on the neceſ- 
ſity of immediately adminiſtering the frictions 
to the infected. A delay of five or fix days would 
render them. wholly ineffectual. 

A diarrhoea is regarded as a mortal ſymptom : 
the frictions howeyer ought not to be diſcon- 
, 1 tinued 
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tinued on that account; for four patients, who 
had arrived at that dangerous criſis, were never- 
theleſs cured. 

The hoſpital at Smyrna received, in five years, 
two hundred and fifty infeQed patients; and it 
may be ſafely affirmed that every one of them, 
who were allowed proper time, and ſubmitted 
to the above treatment, obtained a cure. 

An immenſe number have been preſerved 


from contagion wy unction, aſſiſted by temper- 


_. ance. 


The little work, of which the preſent is an 
abſtract, is concluded by the favourable atteſta · 
tions of the Conſuls of England, and the empire, 
at Smyrna ; and a number of teſtimonies of per- 
ſons in public employments, and of reſpectable 
individuals, who have endeavoured to extend this 


method of treatment into every country inte- 


reſted in it. 


We have omitted och eſſential, and diſ- 


regarding all theory, we only preſent facts, al- 
ready ſupported by numerous teſtimonies, and 
which we ſubmit anew to the | teſt of experi- 


ment. 


REPORT 
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REPORT 


Of the Obſervations made to determine the Ges- 
graphical Poſition of Alexandria, and the Direc- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle, 


By Citizen Nover. 


CARRIED with me from Paris an aſtrono- 
mical circle, with two moveable teleſcopes, 
and a marine watch made by Louis Berthoud. 
Citizen Quenot was furniſhed with a circle of 
reflection“ and a marine watch. We diſtinguiſh- 

ed 


* The circle of reflection here mentioned, if divided into 
reflected degrees, to anſwer as a double ſextant, is the in- 
vention of that excellent mathematician, Captain P. R. Nu- 
gent, for which he took out a patent in London, ſeven years 
ago. But the invention having bcen pirated by the man em- 
ployed to divide thearch, it was carriedabroad in a redundant 
and imperfe& ſtate, and uſed in the cumbrous form of a 
circle. The Tranſlator, however, has ſeen a compleat one 
In poſſeſhon of Mr. A. Tilloch. Its radius is ten inches, 
and it has a reflected croſs artificial horizon, by which al- 
titudes can at all times be correctly taken on ſhore, and 
alſo at ſea in bad weather. About two years ago, Cap- 
tain Nugent alſo lodged in the Enrolment-office, an ex- 
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ed the two watches, calling the firſt No. 34, and 
the ſecond No. 19. Before my departure, I had 
occaſion to regulate the movement of No. 34, 


for about fifteen days, by comparing it every day 


at noon, with the pendulum clock of the marine 


obſervatory, and thence deducing its diurnal ac- 


celeration of 12”, mean time. 

During the journey, I could not keep this 
watch ſuſpended in its box ; I carried it in a 
waiſtcoat pocket, in. a poſition always vertical, 
and with the point of noon uppermoſt, as the 
maker had adviſed me. We took Marſeilles in 
our way, in order to regulate the movement of 
our watches, at the marine obſervatory of that 


city; and, having compared them, on the 15th 


of Floreal, with the pendulum clock in the obſer- 
vatory, the movement of No. 19 was found to 
be very little altered ; but No. 34 had gained, 
ſince our departure from Paris, 2” of diurnal ac- 
celeration : whence |] concluded that this watch 


would be uſeleſs i in journies by land. 


tenſive ſpecification of ſome new, and improved, aſtro- 
nomical and magnetical inſtruments, among which were 
variation and dipping compalles and needles, of preciſely 
the ſame conſtruction with thoſe afterwards mentioned in 


this report, and ſeveral which poſſeſs effential advantages 


incompatible with thoſe conſtructions.— Tranſlator. 


Having 
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Having reached Toulon, I put my watch, 
No. 34, in its box or caſe, and, during our ſhott 
ftay in that town, and on the road, we made ob- 
ſervations to determine ancw the movement of 
this watch; and we found that, from the 18th 
to the 27th of Floreal, its movement had re- 
turned to 10" of acceleration. 

On the 27th Prairial, we had a very favourable 
opportunity of regulating our watches, at the ob- 


ſervatory of Malta. During our paſſage from 


Toulon to that iſland, No. 34 had a daily acce- 
leration of 11,5, and No. 19 of 5%, being 
pretty nearly their ordinary movement. 

On the 14th of Meſſidor, at the anchorage 
near the tower of Marabou (Marabouth) citizen 
Quenot, from the abſolute altitudes of the ſun 


taken with his circle, found, by his watch, the 


longitude of Alexandria to be 11 50” 17%. This 
E compared with No. 34, gave, for the 
longitude of Alexandria 15 50” 56”, allowing for 
the daily acceleration of 11% found at Malta. 
But this watch was probably influenced by the 
temperature, as the ſubſequent obſervations 
proved. For, in the firſt days of Thermidor, we 
had obtained, by obſervations daily made on 
ſhore, 7",5 of diurnal acceleration; but at Malta 


we had 11",5 : taking therefore the mean of the 


two 
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two reſults, we had g's of advance upon the 


mean time. If we multiply 9% by 27, the days 
intervening between the 27th Prairial and the 
14th of Meſſidor, we ſhall have 2/ 41",5, inſtead 


of 3” 15",5 employed above. With this new ac⸗ 
celeration we found, by No. 34, for the longi- 
tude of the anchoring place, 1" 497 40” the diſ- 
tance of the Aquillon from the tower of Mara- 
bou, being eſtimated at 6000 metres: 

The Pharos was 50 degrees to the ſouth-caſt 


of us, and the diſtance from the anchoring place 


to the meridian of the Pharos, according to the 
plan of Alexandria; was 14, 600 metres: This 
diſtance, reduced into longitude, for the latitude 
of 31® 12”, gives 38” in time, for the difference 
of meridians between the anchorage and the 
Pharos. But, by No. 34, we found the longi- 
tude of the anchoring place of the Aquillon, 
1* 49/ 40”. If to this we add 38", becauſe we 
were ſituated to the weſtward, we ſhall have, 


for the longitude of the Pharos of 


Alexandria, = my 1” 500 18 

By No. 19 we found it 1 50 17 
Citizen Quenot, from 42 obſervations of the 
eaſtern and weſtern diſtances of the moen from 
the ſun, in which, the errors of the theory ought 


to Valance each* other, found the longitude of 
Alexandriz 
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Alexandria to be 1 50% 200. Thus the three 
different reſults vary only 3”, and ng 
appcar to merit confidence. 

Let us now ſee what reſults were afforded by 
the celeſtial phœnomena. | 

On the 24th of Meſſidor, the immerſion of 
the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter, gave, for the differ- 
ence of meridians, 1* 509” 56”. Ry 

On the 8th of Thermidor, the JOE of 
Jupiter's ſecond ſatellite, gave, for the difference 
of meridians, 1* 50” 23“. Shght clouds were 
paſſing during the obſeV ation. | 

Idem. The emerſion of the ſecond ſatellite of 
Jupiter, gives, for the difterence of meridians, 
1* 51/ 18”. The path of the Satellite was near 
the edge of Jupiter's diſk. 

On the -20th Thermidor, the immerſion of 
Jupiter's third ſatellite, gave, for the difference 
of meridians, 1* 51” 7“. 

On the 3d Fructidor, there was an imuneclion! | 
of the ſecond ſatellite of J upiter ; but it was not 
diſtinctly perceived, by reaſon of a ſmall cloud: 
the obſervation is therefore doubtful. _ 

Idem. The immerſion of the firſt ſatellite of 
Jupiter, gave, for the difference of meridians, 
1 507 44%. 

On the 10th Fructidor, the immerſion of the 

B b firſt 
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firſt ſatellite of J upiter, gave, for the difference of 
meridians, 1* 50” 17”, Jupiter was near the ze. 


nith, the inſtrument could ſcarcely reach it, and 


the image of the object was formed on the edge 
of the field of the teleſcope. . 

On the 15th Fructidor, there was an immer- 
ſion of the ſecond ſatellite of Jupiter, which 
gave, for the difference of meridians, 1 517 4”. 
The wind ſhook the teleſcope. 

Among all theſe obſervations, we choſt the 
four following, viz. 

The 24th Meſſidor, Gr gives 11 507 50 

The 8th Thermidor, which gives 1 30 23 
The 3d Fructidor, Which gives 1 30 40 

The 15th Fructidor, which gives 1 51 4 


The mean of all - 1 30a 


Theſe obſervations, to merit conſidence, ſhould. 


be confirmed by correſponding ones, made in 
obſervatories, whoſe geographical poſition 1s well 
eſtabliſhed, and the error of the theory thence 
deduced. But we may for the preſent, look 
upon the determination' of the longitude of 


Alexandria, deduced from the motion of marine 


time- pieces, and the obſcured diſtances of the 


moon from the ſun, as exact. 
The 
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The 3d Fructidor afforded us a decifive obſer- 
vation, for fixing the geographical poſition of 
Alexandria, by means of an occultation of the 


ſtar e of Sagittarius, by the body of the moon ; 


but, for once, the ſky was ſo entirely obſcured by 
clouds; as to deprive us of the benefit of this 
phenomenon. At half paſt nine o'clock, the 
clouds were diffipated, and we e e to 
obſerve the immerſion; but, as we were ignorant 
of the inſtant of immerſion, we ſat down too 
ſoon at the teleſcope. After continuing our ob- 
ſervation half an hour, I traced the whole limb 
of the moon, to ſee if the ftar had not eſcaped 


Us, and, at the moment when I returned to the 


point which I had watched fo long, I perceived 
that the emerſion had already taken place about 


of time: This obſeryation being ancertain; I 


raade no uſe of it. 
To determine the latitude of Alexandria; we 


made uſe of a quadrant of is inches radius, con- 


ſtructed by citizen Lenoir, maker of aſtronomi- 
cal inſtruments: There was adapted to the move- 
able teleſcope a metal mirror, to reflect the 1 image 
of the object perpendicularly to tlie axis of the 
teleſcope, a conſtruction which is neceſſary in 
cumates where the ſun approaches the zenith. 
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The reſults which we obtained were nine in 


number, viz. 


31011“ 54 


11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


* 


11 


12 


20 
28 


32 


** 


37 
6 


In theſe obſervations allowance 
was made for half the thickneſs 
of the thread . — 13“ 


28 


{ For refraction ./ . +: 218% 
For the error of the | 
teleſcope 5 + 27 of 


110 


8 
114 


— 


This latitude was obſerved on the terrace of 
the Batavian Conſul; but, according to the plan 
of Alexandria, the diſtance of this place of obſer- 
ration from the perpendicular axis of the Pharos, 
1s 1583 metres, which, reduced to parts of the 

meridian, gives 51”, to be added to 31* 12/ 14%, 


in order to obtain 


. 


the latitude of the Pharos 


——- 
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The Variation and Dip of the Magnetic Needle, 
obſerved at the Flag-flaff of the Commandant 
of Engineers. | 


Theſe obſervations were preceded by ſome 
preliminary ones, to determine the direction of 
a point of the horizon, in reſpect of the north 
and ſouth points of the world. We gave the pre- 
ference to the Pharos, becauſe it was our ſtand- 
ard for regulating the triangles which adjuſt the 
principal points of the plan of Alexandria. | 

On the 21ſt, 22d, and 23d of Thermidor, we 


obſerved, with the aſtronomical circle, eight azi- 


muthal differences between the Pharos and the 
centre of the ſun. Some inſtants after ſun-riſe, 
theſe differences of azimuth, each compoſed of 
two conjoined angles reduced to the horizon, 
gave the angles at the zenith, between the ver- 
ticals of the Pharos and the Sun, which' being 
combined with the azimuths of the ſun, calcu- 
lated for the ſame inſtant, gave, for the azimuth 
of the Pharos, the eight following reſults : | 
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12 397 52“ Welt. 


13 
12 58 4 
12 58 14 
1 00 
12 89 | 
P 12 59. 6 
12 59. © 


The mean, 129 590 33" Weſt. 


The compaſs which we uſed was 21 centi- 
metres in diameter, carrying on its. centre a 


ncedle in the form of a parallelogram, 18 centi- 
metres and a half i in length, armed in the middle 


with a cap of agate, moveable on two piyots, to 
adjuſt the needle by vibration. 
This compaſs was concentric to a circle, in 


which it moved like an index; and, by means of 


a Vernier, indicated on the circle the different 
ſucceſſive arches which it deſcribed. To mul- 
ply obſervations, on the different points of the 
circumference of the exterior circle, the zero 
of the compaſs was made to coincide with 
the index of the needle, at the ſame tim that 


the Vernier of the compaſs coincided with the 


zero of the exterior circle ; the compaſs was then 


moved (the exterior circle remaining fixed) till 
its 
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its zero correſponded with the object, in the 
horizon, whoſe azimuth was known. This cor- 
reſpondence was indicated by a meridian tele- 
ſcope, which moved in the meridian of the com- 
paſs, adjuſted by vibration. 

We determined the difference of azimuth, 


between the Pharos and the little Pharos Pha- 


rillon in order to obtain the azimuth of the lat- 
ter, from which we deduced the variation of the 
needle. If we had made the Pharos our object, 
it would only have given us an angle of 6“ and 
a half with the direction of the needle. 

There is annexed a table of multiple obſerva- 
tions, made on two immediately ſucceeding 
days; and we have carried them to two com- 
plcat revolutions of the exterior circle, in order 
to correct the errors unavoidable in dividing in- 
ſtruments of ſo ſmall a radius. 

The firſt column contains the arches of the 
difference of azimuth indicated on the interior 
circle of the compaſs. All the arches are reckon- 
ed from the zero point of the compaſs, and are 
always indicated by the ſame portion of the cir- 
cumference. Thus the variations obſervable in 


them ariſe partly from the inertia of the needle, 


ar from the friction on its pivot. 
The ſecond column contains the multiple an- 
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gles given on the exterior circle, and the third 
column exhibits the quotients of the angles of 
the ſecond, divided by the number of obſerva- 
tions. The firſt day affords us for the ultimate 
reſult, 35 56/2 between the Pharillon and the 

direction of the needle ; the ſecond day gives us 
552 57'; but the azimuth of the Pharillon has 
been found to be 429 51” north-eaſt ; therefore 


the variation of the compaſs is 1306“ weſt. 


Obſervations on the Dipping Needle, and on the 
Time which it takes to deſcribe given Arches, 
in Proportion to the local Force of Magnetiſm 
which affects . 


Theſe obſerwations were made with a dipping 
compaſs, conſiſting of a vertical circle, moveable 
in an azimuthal one, and carrying on its centre 
a round needle, ending in two points. It was 
16 centimetres and a halt in length, and moved 
in the plain of the vertical circle, by means of 
two pivots which reſted on two edges of agate. 

To give the needle a great motion, the verti- 
cal circle which ſupports it mult be carried 
about 90“ to the right and to the left of the 
magnetic meridian, and immediately brought 

| under 
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under the meridian indicated by the antecedent 
obſervations on the azimuthal circle. | 
began to count when the oſcillations reached 


no farther than the zero of the vertical circle, 


which is the zero of the dip, and which gave 46 


or 47 degrees for the half of the greateſt arches 


deſcribed, and every fifth time that the needle 
ſtopped on the right, or was at the zero of the 
dip; the tine employed, and the degree which 
the needle had reached, were marked. This pro- 
ceſs was continued every fifth time, to the point 
neareſt the point of reſt, which gave at each 
trial, the angle of the dip, We made our ex- 
periments with the face of the Iimb turned to- 
wards the eaſt, and then towards the weſt, in 
order to correct the error of the zero point with 


the true horizon. I ſubjoin two tables of theſe. 


obſervations. Each is compoſed of fix columns, 
which repreſent {ix different experiments, in or- 
der to obtain the mean of their reſults. Every 
column is divided into ſour other columns the 
firſt indicates the minute and ſecond of each ob- 
ſervation; the ſecond column, which contains 
the differences of the times of the firſt column, 
gives the number of ſeconds which elapſed dur- 


ing each obſervation ; the third includes, in de- 


grees, the limit of every twelfth oſcillation ; 


and 
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and the fourth column exhibits the magnitude 
of the half arches deſcribed in every ten oſcilla- 
tions. | 
We ſee that the greateſt arches were deſcribed 
in 28“; the mean in 31 and 32", and the leaſt 
in 25”. This table wants the ſupport of cor- 
refponding experiments, made in different cli- 
mates, to obtain the reſults of the force of mag- 
netifm. The dip of the needle is Noted at the 
foot of each column. A difference will be ob- 
ſerved in the two tables: the firſt gives the dip 
462 10% with the face of the limb preſented to 
the eaſt, and the ſecond 48® 50”, the face of the 
hmb being directed towards the weſt. The half 
of this difference is owing to the error of the 
zero point with the true horizon, indicated, by 
a level, fixed upon a glaſs-caſe, which defends 
the needle from the agitations of the atmoſphere. 
Hence the reaſon why the obſervations are made 
to correſpond. The mean of them gives the 
dip of the needle 47® 30” beneath the northern 
part of the horizon. 
141 was adviſed, and it was my wiſh, to make 
ſimilar obſervations on the oſcillation of the va- 
riation needle ; but the manner of its ſuſpenſion 
with a cap does not allow it to make a number 
; of 
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af horizontal oſcillations, to repeat the aa 
tions twice. There is ſcarcely any other com- 
paſs than that okccitizen Coulomb, in which 
the needle is ſuſpeaded by a thread, from which 


we can expect ſatisfactory reſults, 
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Obſervations on the Variation of the Compaſs at Alexan- 


aria. 
Simple Multiple Simple Simple Multiple Simple | 
Interior exterior angles interior exterior angles 
arches, arches, deduced. arches, arches, deduced, 
— Ce 


56% 5 569 of [562 of 5558“ 55%58' 559587 
5s Jo | 111 50 5s 55 [156 © f 111 55 [55 57 
55 30167 18 5 44 55 30 | 163 4 55 41 
55 15 | 222 28 55 37 [55 37 | 222 15 [55 34 
55 45 | 278 15 |55 39 55 55 | 278 13 [55 39 
55 39 | 333 45 55 38 55 45 | 333 48 35 38 
55 45 389 40 [55 40 |55 45 | 389 45 [55 41 
55 15 | 445 52 55 44 656 12 | 445 55 |55'44 
56 © For 48 55 44 |55 45 | 501 48 65 45 
56 20 | 558 0 55 48 56 30 | 558 5 [55 48 
56 3o | 614 30 [55 52 56 30 | 614 30 [55 53 
| 55 5| 670 25 |55 52 56 10 | 670 35 65 53 
| 56 45 | 727 15 55 56,556 & 727 20 55 57 


* Ws | | \ | | 


| | Note. In order to compenſate the errors of divifion, the ob- 
ſervations were continued to 727 degrees, which complete two 
circumferences. | | 

Laſt reſult of the multiple angles between the 

direction of the needle and the Phafillon 559 57 

Azimuth of the Pharillon — — „ 42 51 N. E. 


—— —— — > > > 


Difference, or variation of the compaſs 13 6 W. 
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olf, on the Dipping Compaſs, the Face of the 
Limb being fornaras the Eaſt. 


— * 


2 Lim rches S a rches 
Times 4 * 8 — | Time 8 * | — 
_ obſerved. 3 oſcill. ed. | obſerved. | - | oſcill. ed 
55 Il = 00 4.69 9” gl 00 a6" 
1» 8 | 2 ll 
30 8 338 = 218 38 
2 
595 13 33 8 544 [12 64 
1 | | 
56 27 17 29 | 33] ,g 17 29 
28 | 
55 a g 20 26 
28 Ha 
57 23 5 2 *9 1 .6 3 23 
$15]. 7 PO MG 26 20 
30 wy 
53 21 30 6 io 27 29 29 17 
| 1 
59 23 34 12 ar 27 133 [13 
31,5 | 30 | 
54,5 36 10 57 35 Pr 
31,5 uf 
o 26 *I 128 | 8 12 26 37 19 
31 | ZO | 
i 40 58 128 8 
30 30 
1 27 |”. A 40 | 6 
30 155 3 
51 11 57 29 4115 
* | 
2-27 13 3 [14 26], 142 | 4 
54 55 437,5 2,5 53 27 143 | 3 
3 20 | (44,5 1,51 20% 42 
25 4 
2 
4 $ 3 45,3 0,76 6 22 [4457 0,8 
Reſt 46 28 10 [#5 
15 47 453 
Reſt. | 5. 
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N oy Ta 8 5 
5 Limits Arches | = | Limits|Arches 
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= | 8 imi Mi 8 i . re . 
Times by 2 Arches Times 4 "7" eG 
obſerved. Z oſcill. | ed. || obſerved. = oſcill. ed 
57 53 1% lad %% % 450 
| 29" 29" | 
58 22 74 39 0 3 | 72 (39 
51 % 113 13 | LEW 
59 18 | 27 17 29 ftr © an 17 29 | 
45 27 20 26 1 28 28 % [26 
0 14 8 23 23 55 Ws 24 22 
42 $0 26 20 2 24 29 26 20 
x nf ** 29 7 25 29 17 
413 [ar fs 13 233 ; 15 
31 * | ZO | 
2 12 533-153 53 | 30-3 
42 30 35 f 14 24 31 355 1 
3 14 }-3* [26 ä a OTE. 
43 | z |8 [15 25 37 [38 |8 
28 
1126917 „5 
41 29 4016 16 20 oe St 1 6 
s 37 42 -47 þ* 415 4, 
26 | 26 
34 | [423 3577 13 a 42 4 
59% 43339 33 
6 23 24 44 2 18 4 FR 43757 253 
121 25 
44 44,5 155 29 4413] 17 
21 2 
7 43 BHT 310 
„ | 27 
23 19 45,3879 20 4589927 
| | : ; | 30 ” 4 © 
42 455] 0,3 32 | 455 E 
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1 8 | Limits | Half 188 
„ ee cr 4 
13/28 1% 48% % o 4, 
"II oy” 1 290% 633 428 
45 13,35 25 16 | 4 [3533 
ry 12 1 174 30,5 | 44 28 6 3333 
241 29 21 27 26 12 ou 19,5 29,8 
16 9 * [23,7124 4% 3 [26,3 

38 2927 2z1 27 9 OP 26,5122,8 
7, 7 29 29, 518, 39 30 2 21,3 
38 | 5, 31,716,328 9 35 30, 5 18,8 
18 19 A 34 14 40 | 3 32,7 [16,6 
40 36,3011, [2g 11 | 65 [14,3 
1 12 32 38,3 9,7 — — 31837 12,3 
44} 3* 4 | 8 [zo 12 | 39 [10,3 
20 16 32 41,5 6,8 40 * 40,5 8,8 
47 % 3,3% 8 ½ | 6.3 
2117 43, 4,6 36 25 3,3 6 
48 5 44,5 3,832 2 23 44,3 5 
22 18 3? 46,7156 28 26 
40 47,31 3 
477 „63 7 
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The firſt column marks the time at which 
each tenth oſcillation ended. 
The ſecond column expreſſes the time em- 
ployed in making ten oſcillations. 
The third column marks the limit or term of 
every tenth oſcillation. 
The fourth columii contains the magnitudes 
of the half arches deſcribed 1 in . ten oſcilla- 
tions. 
The dip deduced from the laſt reſults of every 
column, the face of the limb being, 


Towards the Eaſt: Towards the Welt. 


„ 4829 45/ 
46 30 . 
46 15 49 20 
46 O 48 13 
46 10 49 20 
46 10 48 50 


48 50 


Mean, 47 30 
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Analyſis of the Slime of the Nile, 
By Citizen REGNAULT. 


HE influence of the ſlime, or mud, of the 
Nile, and its ufes in the arts, have induced 
me to ſubject it to chemical analyſts. 

After the annual inundation, the foil of Egypt 
is covered with a ſtratum of flime more or leſs 
thick. Its colour, at firſt black, is changed by the 
deſiccation of the air, into a yellowiſh brown. It 
then cracks, and preſents fractures, which ſhew 
that the ſlime has been depoſited in horizontal 
layers, the ordinary diſpoſition of clay, of which 
it poſſeſſes the other characters. It has a {ſtrong af- 
finity for water, and ſuffers contraction in the fire. 

On waſhing the ſlime, only a ſmall quantity 
of ſalts is obtained ; for 100 parts of flime con- 
tain but 1'2. Theſe ſalts are compoſed of muriate 
of ſoda, ſulphate of ſoda, and carbonate of am- 
moniac. 

The flime dried in hs air, and finely pulyer- 
ized, yields by diſtillation, carbonic acid and 
water, the laſt in the proportion of 11 parts in 
100. It then puts on a black colour; but if, in 
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this ſtate, it be heated in a crucible, in contact 


with the air, it becomes red, and loſes the eleventh 
part of its weight. Preſuming that this loſs of 
weight, joined to the change of colour, was ow- 
ing to the combuſtion of the carbonic part, I 
_ diſtilled the ſlime with nitrate of pot-aſh ; and 
the quantity of carbonic acid diſengaged by this 
operation, left me not a doubt of the exiſtence of 
carbon in the proportion indicated. 

The lime ſubjected to theſe operations, was 


9 
2 


waters of the inundation; it was dried in the 


air, 


heated in a filver crucible, with 300 parts of 
cauſtic pot-aſh, yielded a green maſs, which was 
_ almoſt entirely diffolved by the muriatic acid. 
Some white flakes remained 1n the liquor, from 
which four grains of filex were ſeparated by fil- 


tration. 


The muriatic ſolution, being. divided into two 


_ equa] parts, the one was decompoſed by ammo- 
1ac, and the other by carbonate of pot-aſh. 
The precipitate formed by the ammoniac was 


compoſed of alumine and iron. There could be 


. no 


One hundred parts by weight, of this ſlime, 


" 
: 
N 
3 
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} 
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no magneſia in it; for the muriatic ſolution held 


an exceſs of acid, and this exceſs, in uniting it- 
ſelf with the alkali, had formed muriate of am- 


moniac, which had given, with the muriate of 
magneſia, a triple ſalt not decompoſable by a 
greater quantity of the ſame alkali. To ſeparate 
the iron from the alumine, I diſſolved this earth 


| in a ſolution of cauſtic pot-aſh ; and, on doubling 


the quantities, found, 
Oxyd of iron 6 Parts, 
Alumine—48. 


Before decompoſing the other portion of the 
ſolution of ſlime, it was deprived of the exceſs of 


acid. The precipitate obtained by the carbonate 
of pot- aſh was expoſed to a ſtrong heat in a cru- 


cible [Ter 4 rotir) in order to oxydate the iron, 
and to prevent it, as well as the alumine, from 


being affected by the acetous acid. This acid, 
kept in digeſtion on the precipitate, formed, 
with the lime of the magneſia, ſalts which, when 


ſeparated and converted into carbonates, gave, 


by doubling the quantities, 
Carbonate of lime 18 parts, 
Carbonate of W 4. 
Thus, in 100 parts, the ſlime of the Nile 


| contains | 


1] of 


1 | 


aw. 


< cn. 


ne 


of 
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0 
11 of water, | 
9 of carbon, 45 ; 
6 of oxyd of iron, | 
4 of ſilex, 
4 of carbonate of magneſia, 
18 of carbonate of lime, | 
48 of alymine, 


— 


Total 100 parts. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the quantities of 


ſilex and alumine vary, according to the places 
where the ſlime is taken up. On the banks of 
the Nile, the ſlime contains a great quantity of 
ſand, and as it is carried by the waters of the in- 
undation, to diſtant grounds, it loſes a portion of 
ſand proportionable to its diſtance from the river; 
ſo that, when this diſtance is conſiderable, the 
argil is found almoſt pure; and thus the ſoil of 


bey pt preſents clay in the different ſtates of PW 


5 rity required in the arts. 


We find, in the ſlime of the Nile, the princi- 
ples which promote vegetation. The cultivators 
of the ſoil look upon it as a ſufficient manure ; 


and ſo much are they convinced of this, that, 
when the land ſtands in need of manure, they 


cover it with the ſlime of the Nile, reſerving 
their ſtable dung tor other purpoſes ; for exam- 
C c 4 ple, 


pi. 
| | 
t 
| 
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ple, they dry it, and burn it ;nficad of fire-wood, 
which is ſcarce in Egypt. 

Proſper Alpinus juſtifies this opinion; lis; when 
ſpeaking of the ſlime, he ſays, Agri ita pinguefi- 
unt, ut flercoratione non egeant. (The land is ſo 
rich, that it requires no dung.) We adopt the 
ſame opinion; for if the ſlow progreſs of vege- 
tation, obſervable in ſome parts of Egypt, were 
to be urged as an objection againſt it, we might 
fairly aſk, Whether that ſlow progreſs ſhould be 
aſcribed to the want of manure, or of proper 
culture ? - 

The lime of the Nile! is employed i in FIRE 


arts Excellent bricks, and vaſes of different 


forms, are made of it. The ſame material enters 
into the compoſition of pipes, Glaſs-makers uſe 
it in conſtructing their furnaces, and the country 


people cover their houſes with it. We hope that, 


when the qualities of the ſlime come to be bet- 
ter known, it will be applied to more valuable 
purpoſes, ſuch as delft-ware and porcelain ; and 
theſe arts, if introduced into Egypt, would con- 
tbute to the proſperity of the new colony. 


Remarks 


_ 
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Remarks on the Management and Produce of the 
Land, in the Province of Damietta, 


By Citizen GIRARD, 


; HE rice of the province of Damietta, being 


in more eſtimation than that of any other 


part of Egypt, I thought I ſhould be uſefully em- 


ployed, during my ſtay, in collecting all the in- 
formation I could procure, on the management 
of the land proper for the cultivation of that grain, 
and on the commerce carried on in it, to Syria, 
and the other countries of the Eaſt. 


To arrive at reſults rigorouſly exact, in the re- 
ſearches which I propoſed to make, would have 


required the experience of ſeveral years; conſe- 
quently I can only preſent theſe remarks as the 
firſt ſketch of a more perfect work, which time 


alone can furniſh the means of executing. 


It will be proper, in the firſt place, to ſettle: 


the proportion of the meaſures of ſuperficies and 


capacity, uſed in the province of Damietta, to 


our own correſponding meaſures. | 
The cultivators commonly meaſure their lands 
py the number of wheels neceſſary to raiſe the 
| wates 
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water deſigned to irrigate them, or by the num- 
ber of days employed in cultivating them. But 
this way of meaſuring, having nothing determi- 
nate, is not admitted into the public acts. 

The ſtandard or root C unitè Jof ſuperficial mea- 
ſure is called a fedan, which is a ſurface of 432 
ſquare rods {cannes}. The rod is 3 metres, 99 cen- 
timetres in length. Thus the fedan is equivalent 
to 6877 ſquare metres, 48 centimetres, which 
makes two arpents and ong-hundredth, Paris mea- 
ſure *. 

In general all dry grain is weighed. The 
okka, which is the ſtandard of the weight, appears 
to be variable, in different diviſions of Egypt 
At Damietta, it conſiſts of 400 drachms, which 
make two pounds and a half avoirdupois. 

But for weighing thoſe kinds of grain which are 
moſt conſumed, ſuch as rice, wheat, barley and 


* The metre (from metron, the Greek word for meaſure) 

1s 36 inches, 11,296 lines, and the centimetre and the milli- 
metre, one-hundredth and one-thouſandth of the metre, ref. 
pectively, as their names import. See De la Lande's Hil. 
tory of Aſtronomy for 1799, in Tilloch's Philoſophical 
Magazine. The Paris arpent contains 100 ſquare perches, 
each perch 18 feet. The fedan appears to be to the Englith 
acre as 74 to 43, in round numbers. Thoſe who would 
make the calculation with nicety, muſt obſerve that the 
French foot is to the Engliſh as 1068 to 1000. 7 ranſ/latar. 
| maize 
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maize (or Indian corn), they uſe a more conſi- 
derable weight, called ardeb, which is equivalent 
to 225 okkas, or to 578 pounds, and twenty-three 
 hundredths. 

By a very remarkable practice, for which it is 
difficult to account, the weight of rice, before it 
is freed from its huſks, is not eſtimated in ardebs, 


as it is after being cleanſed and ready for the mar- 


ket, but by a weight of another ſtandard, called 
dareb, which is equivalent to 448 okkas, or 1131 
pounds and forty-two-hundredths. 

Beſides, the meaſures which we have been 
deſeribing, vary in the different cantons of Egypt; 
and the uniformity to Which we can now reduce 
them, is a benefit of which it is to be wiſhed 
we could procure the immediate enjoyment, to 
that country. 


The land in the province of Damietta is in 


general proper for the culture of rice. The ſi- 
tuation of this province, at the efflux of the Nile, 
renders its irrigation the more eaſy, as the level 
of the ſoil is leſs elevated above the waters of the 
river, and as this level only varies about a metre 
and a half. It is to be obſerved, however, that 
all the lands are not equally elevated. It is not 
uncommon to ſee a field higher, by a foot or 18 
znches, than thoſe by Which it is ſurrounded. 

This 


1 
1 
' 
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This height, which cannot be attributed to the 
ſucceſſive depoſitions of the Nile, ariſes from 
the ſlime being annually taken out of the neigh- 
bouring canals and ditches, and uniformly ſpread 
on the ſurface of the lands now ſpoken of. What- 
ever be the cauſe of this difference of elevation, 
their culture is not altogether the ſame with that 
of the low lands; for, as ſoon as the rice is ga- 
thered in, they ſow on the latter the trefoil, 
known by the name of Egyptian trefoil, while 
the former are commonly ſowed with wheat. 

As the culture of rice, on the more elevated 


lands, requires conſiderable expence in irrigation, 


individuals who cannot afford that expence, ſub- 
ſtitute for it a crop of maize, which requires to 
be watered only five or fix times during its 
growth. 

To theſe different articles of culture, muſt be 
added ſugar canes, and ſeveral kinds of pulſe; to 
which they allot ſome portions of land in the 


neighbourhood of Damictta ; but it is difficult to 


eſtimate the value of ſuch produce, becauſe it 
depends wholly on the induſtry of the cultivator, 
and of the more or lefs conſiderable advances, 


which he is in a condition to make. 


Although the northern extremity of the Delta 
appears to be the leaſt proper part of Egypt, for 
= | : the 
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the production of the ſugar cane, yet it has been 
cultivated there with abundant fucceſs. There 
were at Damietta three works in which molaſſes 
were made; but the waters of the ſea having aſ- 
cended in the Nile, above the village of Fareſ- 


cour, irrigation could only be performed with - 


brackiſh water, which deftroyed vegetation, and 
which, impregnating the foil with too much ſalt, 
reduced into a ſtate of comparative ſterility, the 
fields which were moiſtened with it. This cala- 
mity, which the province of Damietta long la- 
boured under, only ceafed three years ago. On 
the cauſe which produced it, there is but one opi- 
nion. The canal of Menouf, which branches off 
from the Nile, near the village of Matarieh, hay- 
ing been conſiderably enlarged, the waters of the 
Nile ran into it; and, after traverſing the Delta, 


diſcharged themſelves into the weſtern ſtream of . 


that river. This derivation ſo much reduced the 
branch of Damietta, and the velocity of the 
Vaters which continued to flow in it was fo 
much diminiſhed, that, except above Fareſcour, 


they could not preſerve an equilibrium with the 
waters of the ſea, which the reflux and the north 


wind tended to drive into the bed of the Nile. 
The canal of Menouf having been ſtopped up 
by a dyke, or bank, the waters have reſumed 
f their 
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their former courſe, in the eaſtern branch of the 
ri ver, and now the ſalt water does not even reach 


Loeſbeh. 


In order to give determinate ideas on the ſub- 


| ject, I ſhall reduce the information which I have 
collected, to a certain number of fedans ; and, as 


the expences of the cultivator are much the 
greateſt, in proportion to his profits, on a ſmall 
piece of land, I ſhall take ten fedans * for the 
term of compariſon. 

The expences neceſſary for the 1 of 
ſuch a tract of ground are, 

1ſt. The intereſt of the ſums advanced for the 
purchaſe of cattle and implements of huſbandry, 


to which muſt be added the annual chance of loſs 


of cattle. 
2dly. The purchaſe and maintenance of cattle. 
3dly. The purchaſe and wear and tear of ma 
chinery and inſtruments of huſbandry. 
4thly. The wages and ſalaries of the labourers 


| employed. 


Sthly, and laſtly, The e purchaſe of N 

The intereſt of money, as is well known, is 
more or leſs conſiderable in proportion as the 
commodity i 18 more or leſs ſcarce; : and, what 1s 


x t above 17 Engliſh acres. Tranſlator. 


of 
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of ſtill more conſequence, in proportion as the 
property of its poſſeſſor is leſs or more ſecure. 
Theſe two cauſes have probably concurred in 
Egypt, to raiſe intereſt to the rate of ten per cent. 

The gain of lenders here, as every where elſe, 
has no other limits than the neceſſities, more or 
leſs preſſing, of borrowers ; but in general the in- 
tereſt of money is looked upon as uſurious, when 
carried beyond a tenth part of the loan. 

For the cultivation of ten fedans, it is com- 
mon to employ twelve oxen, the mean price of 
which | 1s 720 n, 

| | , Pataquer. 

The annual intereſt of this ſum is 72 

The irrigation of ten fedans requires three 
wheels to raiſe the water. Theſe machines, 
the price of which varies with their magni- 
tude, will coſt at a medium, go pataques. 

On account of their careleſs conſtruction, 
they muſt be renewed every five years, by 
which dividing the value of the machines, 


we have for their annual expence — 18 
To this muſt be added the intereſt of 

their coſts — — — 9 
The chief inſtruments of huſbandry, con- 
ſiſting 


Carry over 99 
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Pataques, 


Brought over 
fiſting of two ploughs and a machine to beat 
the rice, are worth, in the whole, 30 pata- 
| ques, the annual intereſt of which is 

Their wear and tear may be valued at 
the ſame ſum of b 


As the cultivators in the vicinity of Da- 


mietta raiſe no cattle, the chances of their 
ſickneſs and mortality are not balanced by 


99 


any preſumed benefits. Theſe chances may 


be eſtimated at one-twelfth part of the num- 


ber of oxen employed, which, for the culti- 


vation of ten fedans 1s — . 
The oxen are fed, for four months, on 
beans and cut ſtraw. 
The value of the ſtraw, in common 
years, 1 . ; —— — 
That of the beans is — — 
During five other months, the oxen are 
fed with green trefoil, valued at — 
During the three remaining months, they 
are fed with dried trefoil, the produce of 9g 
fedans of land, and which, at the rate of 12 
pataques per fedan, produces an expence of 
5 


60 


75 


100 


200 


108 


Carry over 
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Patagues. 

| Brought over 048 
Two men to take care of the cattle, paid 
each at the rate of 300 paras the month 

coſt annually — —— — 80 
Three other men, alſo employed, during 
the whole year, in working the machines 
for raiſing the water, and in other day la- 
bour. They are paid 9 paras per day, mak- 

ing yearly, for the three — — 108 
The cultivators employ beſides, an over- 

ſeer to whom they commonly give yearly 72 


= Total 908 

Which ſum of 908 pataques is independent of 
the management of the rice fields. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe that the ten fedans, after the 

rice 1s taken off the ground, are ſowed with tre- 


foil or wheat, &c. and I ſhall compare the produce 


ariſing from theſe two modes of management; 
The rice is ſown in the month of Germinal. 
Before it is committed to the ſoil, it is ſteeped 
five or ſix days, in boxes immerſed in the Nile, 
or the canals which branch from it. When it 
is ſufficiently ſoftened by the water, it is ſpread 
on mats, formed into little heaps, and covered 
up with hay. The heat, produced in cach of 
ne - theſe 
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. theſe maſles, induces germination, and the rice 
is not thrown into the ground, till the germ 1s 
ſufficiently developed. 

The field appointed to receive it, is firſt kept 
under water for ſeyeral days. It 1s next ploughed 
in two different directions, perpendicular to each 
other: it then receives a third ploughing, after 
which it is again ſubmerged. To ſmooth its 
ſurface a long piece of wood, drawn by two 


oxen, is paſſed over it. It is then cleanſed with 


a kind of rake, and, 1t being now reduced to a 


puddle, the rice is thrown into it while in this 
tate, 

Two days afterwards the land is covered anew 
with water, to the depth of about two inches, 
which remains on it for two or three days. The 
water 1s then drained off, and 1s fucceeded by a 


new ſubmerſion, which remains for the ſame. 


time: and this operation is continued till the 
harveſt. | | 

Twenty or thirty days after the rice is ſown, 
according as the vegetation is more or leſs ad- 


vanced, the rice-field is weeded, and they are 


careful in removing all intruſive plants as * 


make their appearance. 
As one grain of rice almoſt always produces 


er eral ſcalles, a part of them is drawn out and 


8 trans- 
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tranſplanted into a convenient field prepared for 
them. | 


The rice harveſt takes place towards the end 


of Brumaire. It is reaped like corn, tied up into 
little ſneafs, and carried to a floor, where the 


grain is ſeparated from the ſtraw by a particular 


inſtrument. It is then cleanſed, huſked, put up 


in baſkets made of palm-tree leaves, and thus 


preſerved for uſe. 


Nothing can be more fimple than the Egyp- 
tian inſtruments of huſbandry, and from hence, 
and the preſent indiſpoſition of that people to 
improvements, we may infer the remote anti- 
quity of thoſe inſtruments. 

Their plough is compoſed of two pieces of 
wood, united at one of their extremities, at an 


angle of about fifty or ſixty degrees. The longeſt 


carries at the other end the yoke to which the 
oxen are faſtened: the ſhorteſt is armed with a 
ſhare, in form of a ſpade, which, in tracing the 


furrow, throws the mould equally on each fide. 


It is directed by a man who, with one hand, 
keeps it in a vertical plane, by means of two up- 
right bars (montants), and, with the other, con- 
ducts the oxen. | 

The miry ſtate into which the land is reduced 
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1 


when the ſeed is caſt into it, renders the harrow 
uſeleſs, but its place is ſupplied by the trunk of 
a tree drawn horizontally. _ 

The fickle of the Egyptians is exactly of the 
ſame form with that uſed in France ; but it ap- 
peared to be ſomewhat ſmaller. It 1s uſed equally 
for reaping rice, wheat, barley, and trefoil. 

To leparate the rice from its pedicle, or ſtalk, 
they employ a very complicated machine. It is 
compoſed of a horizontal frame, formed of four 


pieces joined together at right angles. Two of 


theſe pieces receive, in a.poſition parallel to the 
two others, three wooden axles, on which are 
fixed, by their centres, three and four wheels of 
plate-iron, two millimetres in thickneſs, and four 
decimetres in height. Thus the whole aſſemblage 
is moveable horizontally upon the wheels, which 
are ſo diſpoſed, that thoſe fixed on the ſame axle 
' correſpond to the middle of the ſpace included 
between thoſe fixed on the next following axle.“ 
Above this frame 1 is fixed a kind of ſeat, of clumiy 


joinery, 


* It coſt the Tranſlator, though not unaccuſtomed to con, 
template machinery, ſome thought to underſtand the ſtruc- 


ture and action of this machine, from this mer ely verbal de- 


* of it. The reader will obſerve, in the preſent 
work, 
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joinery, on which ſits the conductor of the oxen, 
yoked to it. This machine, which reſembles 
a rolling chair, 1s drawn, for ſix hours, in all di- 
rections, over the ſheaves of rice, which are un- 


bound and ſpread upon an area containing about 


four hundred ſquare metres. This operation be- 
ing finiſhed, the rice, though difengaged from 
its ſtalk, is ſtill mixed with other ſeeds and ex- 
traneous ſubſtances ; they therefore fan it groſsly, 
by toſſing up ſmall portions of it with wooden 
forks, the wind carrying off only the lighteſt 
parts. But the rice, to be perfectly cleanſed, 
muſt be paſſed ſeveral times through ſieves, 
which 1s done at the mills where they ſtrip off 
its huſk. | 

I now proceed to enumerate the articles of 
expenditure, in ſowing ten fedans with rice. 

They ſow on a fedan three eights of a dareb ; 
but as they throw ſeed only into half of the land, 
the other half being reſerved for the tranſplanta- 
tion of the ſuperabundant ſhoots pluoked out of 
the ſown fields, the ten fedans will require but 


fifteen eighths of a dareb, which, at the rate of 


work, ſome other inſtances, in which plates would have 
been uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary ; and it is ſurpriſing that 
they have been omitted, or ſo ſparingly furniſhed, in the 
French original. | Tranſlator. 
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twenty-four pataques, each dareb will coſt 

| 45 P. 
Beſides the labourers hired by the _ 

year, the cultivator is obliged to em- 

ployed extra jobbers in weeding, tranſ- 

planting the rice, and cleanſing the 

eanals. The number of days they are 

ſo employed may be reckoned at four 

hundred and fifty, which, at ten paras 

each, make — —_ — 30 
The day-labourers, who are employ- 

ed in harveſt, are paid in kind. The 

reapers, and thoſe who carry the ſheaves 

to the area, are paid a dareb of rice 24 
Thoſe who drive the oxen, yoked in 

the carriage for ſeparating the grain 

from the ſtalk, receive for the harveſt 

work of ten fedans, ſuch as it may be, 


five ſixteenths of a dareb — > —. 7 45 


— 4 P 


Total expence of ſowing and reaping 


the rice — ̃ — — 126 45 
Annual expence, independent of this, 
found above — — — 908 


Total — — 1034 45 


— 


5 Immediately after the rice has been reaped, 
the land 1s covered with water for ſome days, 


and, 


an 
tu 
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and, without any preparatory labour, ſown anew 


with trefoil, the only fodder known in the pro- 


vince of Damietta. 


They ſow on a fedan three meaſures of ſeed, 


each worth thirty paras, which, for the ten fe- 


dans, amount to 

The cutting of the fodder, of which 
they have three crops from the month 
of Frimare till the ſpring, coſts only 
ten pataques, a part of this work being 
done by the labourers employed for the 


whole year, whoſe wages have been 


already ſtated — — — 


10 P. 


Sum — 
Adding to this ſum that which has 
been ſtated as independent advances, 


and the expences relative to the cul- 
1034 45 


ture of the rice, — Pee 


We ſhall have for the expence of 
cultivating ten fedans, ſown ſucceſſive- 
* with rice and trefoil, a total of 


a 
— 


1054 45 


mt 8 nn n 
0d ˙⁰——ßĩ—Ꝙ?! A —˙ . AIG 
1 x 


The lands about Damietta, in the beſt years, 


yield ſix darebs of rice per fedan, and in the 


worſt, only one: the mean between theſe ex- 
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tremes, ſuppoſing the number of good years "== M 
equal to that of the worſt, is three darebs and a af 
half. Thus we may ſuppoſe that ten fedans * 
yield, in common years, thirty-five darebs, which, 
1 at twenty-four pataques each, produce 840 P. in 
N | The ſtraw of the crop of rice is only by 
| uſed for burning, and is worth — 12 he 
| We may ſuppoſe that fix tenths of ac 
| the trefoil, ſowed after the rice 1s reap- er 
| ed, are ſold green, and that the other Ol 
5 four-tenths are dried. of 
| | The crop of a tedan of green trefoil 
is fold for fifteen pataques: thus the ſo 
three crops of a fedan will give 45 pa- ql 
taques, which, for ſix fedans, is 270 ex 
The crop of a fedan of dried trefoil 
ſells for twelve pataques, and the va- th 
lue of three crops of the four remain- th 
ing fedans, is ——— — 144 
— — to 
Total value of ten fedans in rice and 
Z = 1266 
: — n 
Deducting from this ſum the amount of the ſu 


expences of cultivation, there remains, for the 
profit of the cultivator, 231 pataques, 45 paras. 
it remains that we enquire vhat would be the ar 


profit, 
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profit, if inſtead of trefoil, wheat had been ſown, 
after the crop of rice, on the ten fedans, whey 
we ſuppoſe in cultivation. 

The labour and other preparations of the ſoil, 
in which the wheat is to be ſown, are performed 
by the cultivator's own people. Their wages 
having been comprehended in the independent 
advances, as alſo the maintenance of the oxen 
employed in their labours, we have only to reck- 
on here, the value of the ſeed, and the expences 
of the harveſt. 

Half an ardeb of wheat, which is commonly 
ſowed on a fedan of land, at the rate of 6 pata- 
ques per ardeb, cauſes, for the ten fedans, an 
expence of — — 30 P. 

Expences of reaping, eſtimated in 0 
the ſame manner as the reaping of 
the rice, at three pataques per tedan 30 

The former expences were found _ 
to. be — — | 1034 45 


— 


We ſhall then have, for the an- 
nual expence of ten fedans ſowed 
ſucceſſi ely with rice and wheat 1094 45 


—_— 
0 


Lands in wheat bring, in common years, five 
ardebs per fedan, which, at the rate of 6 pata- 


ques 
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ques per ardeb, produces for the crop of the ten 
fedans — — 300 . 
The ſtraw of one ſedan of wheat is 


{old for 6 pataques, or for the ten fedans 60 


Anterior value of the rice 1 


Total produce of the ten fedans, ſown 
ſucceſſively with rice and wheat 1212 


Deducting from this ſum, the expences of cul- 


tivation, which we found amounted to 1094 pa- 
taques 45 paras, there remains, for the profit of 
the cultivator, 117 pafaques 45 paras. 


The reſults of the details into which we have 


entered, are 
iſt, That lands ſown with rice, in the pro- 


vince of Damietta, produce, in common years 


18˙4 for one; whereas thoſe ſown with Wheat 
only produce 10. 

2dly, That the mean price, per day, of the la- 
bours of agriculture is 10 paras. 

3dly, That the feeding of the oxen, may be eſti- 
mated at 12 paras per tak in the different ſea- 
ſons of the year. | 

On this laſt article, I muſt obſerve, that the 
oxen which work the mills for cleaning the rice, 
of which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak, being generally 
a great deal ſtronger, and having more ſevere la- 


bour 
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bour to undergo, require for their daily ſupport, 
an expence of not leſs than 18 or 20 paras. 

Barley is ſown in places where the irrigation is 
more difficult, and where only a ſmall number 
of cattle can be kept. The produce of the grain 
ſown in rice-grounds would not be ſufficient to 
compenſate the coſt of irrigation, which muſt 
always be ſupported, whatever be the ſucceſſion 
of Crops. 

As to flax, what is uſed in 4 linen manufac- 


tures of Damietta, comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Manſoura, Semenhoueh and Cairo. 


Nevertheleſs experience has proved, that it may 
be cultivated in the province of Damietta. The 
following is ſome information, furniſhed by the 
Sheik of Senanich, who told me that he was the 
firſt perſon in the country who entered upon the 
culture of this article. 

The land on which the flax is to be fown is 
allowed to lie fallow for ſix or ſeven months. It 
is then ploughed four times, and covered with a 


layer of aſhes, after which the flax is ſown. It re- 


mains upon the land, from Frimaire to Germinal. 


The field is interſected with little trenches, in- 


to which water is introduced, when the plant re- 
quires irrigation. Immediately after the flax is 


reaped, the land is prepared to receive rice tranſ- 


planted from ſome other field. 
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| : Patagques, 
The expence for labour for ten fedans, is 23 
Manure, including its carriage — 16 


Half an ardeb of ſeed is ſown on each fe- 
dan, which, at the rate of nine pataques per 
ardeb, occaſions for the ten fedans, an ex- 


pence of _ _ _ 46 
Ixrigation, at different times — 20 

Reaping the flax, at the rate of ſix pata- 
ques per fedan — — 60 

Spreading it on the field, and making it 
up into ſheafs „ _ 30 
Threſhing out and collecting the ſeed 35 
Carrying home the flax, at leaſt — 40 
Steeping it, and the concomitant expences 36 
Total expence of cultivation 306 


Three ardebs of flax-ſecd are gathered 


| from each fedan. It is fold at 9 pataques 
and 54 paras per ardeb, which produces, for 


the ten fedans, — — 288 
The flax reaped from a fedan is ſold for 
22 pataques, and for the ten tedans 220 
Total produce — 508 

Deducting 


. ͤ I 
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Deducting from this ſum the expence of cul- 
tivation, there remains for the profit of the cul- 
tivator, 192 pataques. This profit of 192 pata- 
ques, will appear extraordinary, when compared 
with that which reſults from the cultivation of 
Tice ; but I would obſerve, that in the detail of 
expences, I have only included the hire ¶ location 
of the oxen, during the time of their being em- 
ployed by the cultivator in labour and irrigation. 

All the lands in the neighbourhood of Damiet- 
ta, are ſold at the rate of ten times their annual 
rent, deducting taxes. The ſame cauſes which 
have raiſed the intereſt of money above its ordi- 
nary rate, in ſeveral of the States of Europe, have 
in Egypt depreſſed the value of land, in which 
individuals, ſtrictly ſpeaking, poſſeſs only a life- 
rent; the grand Signior, being, according to the 
common opinion, the ſole proprietor of the land, 
ever ſince the conqueſt of the country by the Sul- 

tan Selim, in 1517. 
The proprictors receive the rent of the land in 
kind, or in money. When they are paid in 
kind, common uſage aſſigns them one third of 
the crop, the farmer defraying all the expences 
of cultivation. This rent, reduced to money, 
varies from 10 to 4 pataques per fedan, accord- 
ing as irrigation is more or leſs caſy. 
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Of the different productions of which I have 
been ſpeaking, rice 1s the only conſtant object of 
commerce. It is exported to the different ſea- 
ports of Syria, to the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
and in general to every part of Turkey. But it 
is not exported in the ſtate in which it comes 
from the hands of the cultivator. The merchants 
of Damietta commonly purchaſe it in a rough 
ſtate, and have it cleanſed and huſked. Here 
follow ſome details concerning the mechanical 
part of that operation, and the expences with 
which it is attended. 

'The rice 1s firſt expoſed to the ſun for ten or 
fifteen days. It is then paſſed under hollow cy- 
lindrical peſtles ¶pilous), of iron, about three de- 
cimetres in height, and one in diameter. The 
peſtles are fixed at right angles, to a handle 
manche), moveable in a vertical plane, upon an 
axle placed at one metre from their extremities. 
The movement of the ſweep ( baſcule), is pro- 
_ duced, like that of a forge hammer, by the preſ- 
ſure ſucceſſively exerted on the extremity of the 
handle, by four cogs {mentonnets), which croſs 
the horizontal axle of a cog-wheel, put in motion 
by a larger one, whole vertical axle carries a lever 
to which one or more oxen are yoked, according 
as the machine is furniſhed with twoor fourpeſtles. 
| | The 
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The rice is placed under theſe peſtles, in a 
kind of mortars fixed in the ground, each of 
which contain the tenth of a dareb. They are 


about a metre aſunder, ſo that the intermediate 


wall which ſupports the axle of the peſtles, ſerves 
as a ſeat for a labourer, whoſe conſtant employ- 
ment is to return, under the peſtles, the rice 
which tends to eſcape at each ſtroke. _. 

The grain is at firſt ſubjected to this operation 
for two hours, that time being ſufficient to free 
it from a part of the huſk; but as the action of 
the peſtles upon it in this ſtate, would be partly 
loſt on the huſks already detached, the rice is 
taken out to be cleaned. It 1s then put under 
the peſtles for two hours more; when, being 
again cleaned, it is a third time ſubjected to the 
ſame operation. A fourth beating, along with a 
certain quantity of ſalt, completely cleans it; afe 
ter which it is ſent to market in the ſtate in 
which we ſee it. | 

The labour of, at leaſt, thirty hours is neceſſary 
for compleatly cleaning a dareb of rough rice, 
which, when the grain is good, produces an ar- 
deb and two-thirds of clean rice, and an ardeb 
and a half, if the grain be of an inferior quality. 
Thus we may ſuppoſe that the medium produce 


of a dareb is ſeven-twelfths of an ardeb. 
A mill 
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A mill with two peſtles, kept working day and 
night, requires nine oxen and ſeven labourers; 
relieving one another by turns: The expence of 
ſupporting the oxen, the wages of the labourers, 
the intereſt of the firſt advances, and the wear 
and tear of the machine and buildings, make the 
price of cleaning a dareb of rice amount to five 
pataques, and that of cleaning an ardeb, to three 
pataques fifteen paris. If to this we add twenty 
per cent for the profit of the merchant, the rice, 
as it lies in the warehouſes of Damietta, coſts, in 
common years, twenty-two pataques per ardeb. 


It appears from the cuſtom-houſe books of this 


place, that the quantity of rice exported, for 
eight years, from the port of Damietta, was 
228,367 ardebs, which makes an annual average 
exportation of 28,544 ardebs.* 


* The quantity of rice exported was, 
In 1791 - - +» + - 38,853 ardebs 


i - 

1793 - = +=; - = 26,056 

In 1794 - - - 19,242 

1755 - - = > 26.09 

1796 - <<. «-« R315 

In 1797 - - <-+ > 29,544 : 
JJ ͤ AS 


Total 228,387 . 


Average annual exportation 23, 544 


Such 
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Bauch is the information which I have collected, 
concerning the cultivation and commerce of rice. 
I make no doubt but, by new reſearches, one 
might obtain refults much nearer the truth. But, 
to obtain them with the utmoſt accuracy, the 
cultivators, whom it will be neceſſary to conſult 
on the produce of their lands, muſt be well con- 
vinced that the queſtions addreſſed to them, are 
not put with a view to load them with new 
taxes: otherwiſe they will always be inclined, as 
they are at preſent, to magmfy the account of 
their expences, at the ſame time that they will 
endeayour to diminiſh that of their profits, | 
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 US/eruaions on | 


THE FOUNTAIN OF MOSES, 


e 
1 


By cis sent 1 Mos GE. 
O* the wad More of the Gulph of ak 


four leagues to the ſouth of the town, and 


almoſt oppoſite - to the valley of Pilgrimage 
(FEgarement ), are certain ſprings marked on all 


maps, and known by the name of the fountain of 
Moſes. It would be & miſtake to ſuppoſe, that 
the name of thoſe ſprings derived its origin 
from the fabulous times of Egypt, and had been 
preſerved till our days, by uninterrupted tradi- 
tion. It 1s very probable that, like the fountain of 
the Virgin at Matarich, (the ancient Heliopolis) 
and like ſome others, that name does not reach 
beyond the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in Egypt, 
when the ancient names relating to an exploded 
religion, gave place to others analogous to the new 
opinions. D 0 
Although the water of the fountain of Moſes 


be leſs ſalt than that of many wells dug in other 
parts of the deſert, yet it is brackiſh, and conſe- 


quently does not quench thirſt ſo well as freſh 
13 | - Water: 
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water: but it is capable of preſerving vegetable 
and animal lite, and we drank it for four and 
twenty hours, during a painful journey, without 
being incommoded by it. Beſides, as this water 
is continually exhauſted and renewed, it is always 


tranſparent, and hath no diſagreeable ſmell or 


taſte; whereas that of moſt other wells is com- 
monly rendered turbid by the agitation excited 
in drawing it, and has almoſt always a fetid 
odour. For example, the well of Agirout, ſitu- 
ated four leagues to the north of Suez, and which 
refreſhes the caravan of Mecca, on the third day 
from Cairo, is two hundred feet deep; but the pu- 
trefaction of the animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
which fall into it, from accidents almoſt una- 
voidable, gives the water, in addition to its natu- 
ral ſaltneſs, an odour of ſulphurated hydrogene 
which is ſcarcely ſupportable. 


In all ages the fountain of Moſes muſt have 


been exceedingly valuable tothe Arabians of Tor, 
who inhabit the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. 
The Arabians, obliged to draw from Egypt a 
part of their ſubſiſtence, and the objects of foreign 


induſtry, muſt always have carried in exchange 
the products of the meagre foreſts, which cover 


their mountains. This tranſport could only be 
af Ee 2 -peripen 
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performed. by caravans, and the fountain of 
Moſes muſt always have been one of their ſta- 
tions. Beſides, from the time when maritime: 
_ eſtabliſhments were formed in the bottom of 
the gulph, whether at Suez itſelf, or at the. 
entry of the valley of Pilgrimage, on the road 
from the Red Sea to Memphis, the fountain of 
Moſes muſt have been frequented ; becauſe it 
was an indiſpenſible reſource when, after long 
droughts, the ciſterns for preſerving rain water 
were exhauſted. 

But the epoch at which the fountain of Moſes 
appears to have excited the molt intereſt, 1s that 
of the war which the Venetians and the Egyp- 
tians jointly. waged with the Portugueſe, after the 


diſcovery of the paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape 


of Good: Hope. It is well known that theſe re- 
publicans, in order to defend the ſceptre of com- 
merce which they had hitherto held, and which 
was about to elude their graſp, built and armed 
fleets at Suez. It is not probable that they ever 
eſtabliſhed dock- yards at the fountain of Moſes, 


which preſented no local advantages for ſuch an- 


object; but it appears that they formed an ex- 
tenſive watering place there. No part of the 
works which were above ground remains. The 


whole 
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whole has been ſcattered or deſtroyed by the 


Arabs, except the foundations and ſome ſubter- 
raneous works. Theſe veſtiges, which are ſtill 
_ conſiderable, and which, during our ſhort ſtay, 
we could but partially ſurvey, principally conſiſt 
of large reſervoirs conſtructed with care, to which 
the water was brought from the ſprings, in ſub- 
terrancous channels, and from whence it was 
conducted by a great channel to the ſea ſhore. 
General Buonaparte diſcovered this laſt channel, 
and had it ſurveyed in its whole extent, which 
is from ſeven to eight hundred fathoms. It is 
conſtructed of good maſonry, covered through its 
whole length, and has the ſame declivity with 
that of the ſoil in which it is formed. The ſand, 
which the water has carried into it ſince it was 
abandoned, has obſtructed it in the firſt fifty fa- 
thoms ; but all the reſt is in ſo good a condition, 
that, with a moderate expence, at might be re- 


paired, and made fit for fervice. On the beach, 


the channel terminates between two {mall mounts 
(,mamelons), lengthened out with rubbiſh, and 
which appeared to us to be the veſtiges of a wa- 
tering place properly ſo called. This watering 
place muſt have been diſpoſed in a manner agree- 
ing with the form and nature of the veſſels in 
which they generally embarked the water. 
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At the diſtance of two hundred fathoms, to 
the northward of the laſt ſpring, there is a con- 
ſiderable hillock, which, like the Monte Teſtaccio 
at Rome, is wholly formed of fragments of jars, 
and other earthen veſſels, ſpoiled in the burning. 
We found evident remains of furnaces, ſo that 
there mult have been on that ſpot, a large manu- 
factory of pottery. The obje& of that eſtab- 
liſnment could not be the fabrication of the 


earthen ware, which compoſes the chain pumps 


(chapelets* }, by which the water is drawn from 
the wells, to irrigate the lands throughout all 
Egypt, which have not the advantage of inunda- 
tion. Indeed, ever ſince the lands about the 
fountain of Moſes were inhabited, they were cul- 
tivated all the way from the ſprings to the ſhore. 
We ſtill ſee there a great number of young date 
trees, diſtributed with an order which cannot be 
the effect of chance. Theſe date trees, which 
have probably ſprung from the ſtocks of old ones, 
are at leaſt an indication of an ancient cultiva- 


* In Saverien's D:i#ionnaire de Mathematique, &Cc. chapelet 
is deſcribed as a fort of chain pump, which he ſays, on the 
authority of Perrault, was invented by a Florentine of the 
name of E Francini, and executed about the year 1680, in the 
French King's library at Paris. But this engine is probably 
of a different conſtruction from that mentioned in the text, 
which is faid below to be of high antiquity.—Tren/ator. 
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tion, which hath been abandoned. But that 
cultivation required no drawing of water for irri- 
gation; for the water of the fountains could 
eaſily be conducted, in open trenches, to all the 
cultivated fields, and therefore the chain pumps 
were not neceſſary. Accordingly, among the 
great number of fragments which form the hil- 
lock, we did not find one which could have be- 


longed to the chain pumps, the form of which 
hath not varied for many ages. And we were, 


inclined to believe, that the object of eſtabliſhing 
this great pottery was the manufacture of large 
| Jars, to keep water on ſhip-board, in a country 
where the ſcarcity of wood, and perhaps the want 
of induſtry, rendered the conſtruction of caſks 
impracticable. Thus, thoſe who came for water 
to the fountain of Moſes, were ſure to find there 
jars proper to contain it, and probably other 
earthen veſſels for which they had occaſion. 

The fountain of Moſes preſents a remarkable 
hydroſtatical phenomenon. The different ſprings 
which compoſe it, and which are eight in num- 
ber, are all ſituated on the tops of conical hillocks, 
cach terminating in a crater, which forms a baſon 
for its ſpring, the water running down the coni- 
cal ſurface in natural channels. Thoſe hillocks 


are of different heights : the higheſt is elevated 
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about forty feet above the ſurrounding ſurface. 


The ſpring of this laſt has been long dried up, its 


_ crater is filled with ſand, which the wind has 


carried into it, and there is {till near it the trunk 
of a date tree, which, after attaining a great 
height, was cut down by the Arabs. 

It was not difficult for us to give a reaſon for 


the formation of the hillocks, on the top of which 


the ſprings ariſe. The humidity which the wa- 
ter of a ſpring diffuſes through the neighbouring 
ſoil, preſerves around its baſon a perpetual vege- 
tation. The graſs produced by that vegetation 
diminiſhes the velocity of the wind which agi— 
tates it, and makes it leave the larger grains of 
the ſand which it carries along. This ſand, 
ſheltered by the ſtalks, at the roots of which it 
is depoſited, and retained by the moiſture which 
makes 1t begin to adhere, is enabled to reſiſt the 
attacks of the moſt violent wind. The car- 
bonat, or the ſulphat of lime, which the water 
of the ſpring holds in ſolution, and which 1s de- 


nuded by evaporation, cryſtallizes among the 
grains of ſand, and forms a glutinous ſubſtance, 


which compleats their adherence. Hence the 
edges of the baſon are a little raiſed, and the wa- 
ter is forced proportionably to raiſe its level, in 
order to make its eſcape rom the baſon, and to 

diffuſe 
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diffuſe itſelf abroad. The circumſtances which 
give riſe to this operation, being, from their na- 
ture, often repeated, their progreſs, though ſlow, 
are, 1o to ſpeak, continual, and, after a long lapſe 
of time, the ſpring, which 1s always gaining ele- 
vation, iſſues from the ſummit of a little conical 
hill, formed of a ſandy ſtone, which ſtrikes fire 
with ſteel, and is imm with ſalt, like the 
water of the fountain. 

The ſpring, which has the moſt elevated cra- 
ter, being dried up, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the height of forty feet, to which it has arrived, 
is a maximum, determined not ſo much by the 
preſſure which affects it at the baſe of the hil- 
lock, as by the reſiſtance of the walls of the na- 
tural ſubterraneous conduits which convey it; ſo 
that the water having reached that height, might 
have burſt thoſe walls, broke out at other iſſues, 
and produced new ſprings, which drained the 
firſt, and which, in ſucceſſion, have formed the 
little hills on the tops of which they are all at pre- 
ſent ſituated. | 

However this, may be, it is very probable, that 
at a remote period, the fountain of Moſes had 
no other exit than that which has been long 
dried up, and that the eight ſprings which now 
aftord water, and whole « craters are leſs elevated, 
have 
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have been produced at a later period, either by 
the natural rupture of too weak conduits, or by 
the excavations which have been made for differ- 
ent purpoſes, at the time when the fountain was 
frequented, and when its vicinity was inhabited. 
It would have been intereſting to examine the 
form and ſtructure of the natural channels which 
convey the water to the fountain of Moſes, acroſs 
an extenſive plain of ſand, and in which it bears 
a preſſure capable of raiſing it more than forty 
feet above its level, and to aſcertain whether this 
water comes from a chain of mountains which 
originate in Syria, and terminate at Mount Sinai, 
and which 1s ſeen at the diſtance of about four 
leagues to the caſt of the fountain ; but our time 
would not allow us to enter on theſe reſcarches, 


which were of no immediate utility, 


* x 3 put. - 


— 4 
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EXTRACTS 


From the Geography of Abd-er-raſhid El-Bakouy, 
on the Deſcription of Egypt, 


By Citizen MARCEL. 


LY * Abd-cr-raſhid, Ebn-ſaleh, Ebn-Nou- 
ry, ſirnamed El-Bakouy, was a native of 


| BakouichF, a very conſiderable town, ſituated in 
the 


In the National Library is a copy of this work, No. 585, 
of Arabic MSS. I ſhall take the liberty to extract from 
it ſome various readings, in order to compleat the intereſt- 
ing remarks of Citizen Marcel, and thoſe which Citizen 
Deguignes has made on the ſame work, and which are to 
be found in the ſecond volume of Notices & Extrazts des 
Manuſcrits de la Bibliothegue Nationale —L—s. (Theſe 
letters, L—s, ſtand for the name of Langles, one of the 
librarians in the Biblioiſieque Nationale. —T ranſlator.) 

+ Bakouieh, or Bakou, is a port on the Caſpian Sea, and 
the capital of Shirvan, the northern province of Perſia. 
This town is known in Europe by its commerce, and famous 
in the Eaſt, eſpecially among the Hindoos, on account of 
the ſprings of Naphtha, which exiſt in its neighbourhood. 
The followers of Brachma have gone on pilgrimage to thoſe 
ſprings, from the moſt remote times, as the Pouranas, and 
other ancient Sanſcrit books, atteſt. Among the numerous 


European travellers who have ſpoken of Bakou, I ſhall 
content 
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the country of Derbend, on the borders of the 


Caſpian Sea. His father, El-Imam El-alem 


ſaleh ebn Noury, followed the ſect of the Iman 
Shafey® and arrived at extreme old age. 


The year of the birth of Abd-er-raſhid is not 


well determined ; but it 1s certain that he wrote 


about the year 806 of the Hegira, or 1403 of the 
vulgar zra. His work, entitled Kilab ta/kis El- 
atſar fy ajaib El-melik El-kahar, that is, the 


content myſelf with citing the intereſting and adventurous 


Forſter, who viſited thoſe ſprings of Naphtha, called Ateſſi- 
ga (the place of fire in Perſian), and who recounts a long 
converſation which he had with the Hindoo mendicants, or 
hermits, who have ſettled near this place of devotion to re- 
ceive their pious countrymen. See A Journey from Bengal 
10 England, through the Northern part of India, Kaſhmire, 
Afghaniſtan and 5 and into * a, by the Caſpian Sea. 
Vol. ii. p. 227, 231. (L—s.) 

* Doctor Abou Abdallah, Mohammed ebn Ediys, ſirnamed 
E Shafei, was the firſt who wrote on the muſſulman ju- 
riſprudence. He compoled a book on the Ou, or foun- 


dations of iſſamiſm, in which are compriſed all the laws of 


the Mahometans, both civil and religious. There are be- 
ſide two works of his, entitled Soungn and Mejnad, on the 
fame ſubject. He became the founder, and the chief of one 
of the ſets acknowledged to be orthodox by the muſſul- 
mans; and his doctrine is in ſuch eſtimation in the Eaſt, 


that Salah-ed- Din (Saladin) founded at Cairo a college, in 


which any other ſyſtem was . to be profeſſed or 


taught. 
book 
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book explaining the traditions concerning the 
wonders of the Almighty King, is a kind of uni- 
verſal geography, arranged according to the order 
of the climates, the compoſition of which he 
finiſhed in the 815th“ year of the Hegira, or the 
1412th of the common era. 

thought that an extract from this 5 
relative to the deſcription of Egypt, might be 
uſeful upon many accounts: and this conſidera- 
tion has induced me to make public an extract 
which I made for my own private uſe. 

It ſeemed to me, that in our preſent circum- 
ſtances, it was abfolutely neceſſary for us to be- 
come as accurately acquainted with Egypt as 
poſſible, and that one of the moſt effectual means. 
to acquire that acquaintance, was a compariſon 
of what modern travellers and European geogra- 
phers have written concerning that celebrated 
country, with a deſcription which the oriental 
writers gave of it ſome ages beſore, and witb the 


The manuſcript in the National Library has theſe 
words, p. 142, Henell ſet one aſter one tſemanmaieh, © this 
„writing came from the pen of its author, in the year 
eight hundred and ſiæteen, and not 806, as Is intimated 
in the Remarks of citizen Deguignes, p. 456, and which 
iS viſibly an error in the printing. (L—s.) 


accounts, 
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accounts left us by Greek hiſtorians, and geogra- 
phers, at a period much more remote. 

T have therefore made with pleaſure an extract 
from one of the Arabian Geographers, whoſe 
writings, though leſs known in Europe than 
thoſe of many other oriental authors, contain 
nevertheleſs details perhaps as valuable as thoſe 
which have a more extended reputation among us, 


details which may be ſuppoſed ſo much the more 


curious and intereſting, as _ have been hi- 
therto unknown. 

It muſt be allowed, that the work of Abd- er- 
raſhid contains, in common with thoſe of all the 
eaſtern writers, ſome inaccuracies, which ariſe 
from their general ignorance of ancient hiſtory ; 
but theſe inaccuracies are eaſily perceived, and 


hence there 1s little danger of their leading us 


into error. 
The orientals rt all their writings with 


prodigies and extravagant ftories, to which they 
give entire credit. I thought it my duty not to 
retrench any of theſe fables in this extract, and 
that I ought to leave the author his own oriental 


ſtyle and original form; as thoſe fictions afford 


us the means of appreciating more exactly the 


progreſs which the ſciences and geographical 


* 
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knowledge had made in the Eaſt, at the epock 
when Abd-er-raſhid wrote. 

Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that almoſt 
all thoſe fables are only truths more or lefs disfi- 
gured, which always ſubſiſt under the groſs co- 
vering with which credulity and error have 
thought proper to conceal them ; and perhaps 1t 
belongs to true philoſophy, reſtored by victory to 
her original country, to carry her illuminating 
torch under theſe thick veils, to expoſe by her 
light that incoherent maſs of heterogeneous opi- 
nions, that chaos of ſyſtems, differently altered, 


which circulate among all the people of the 
| Eaſt, and, by clear diſcuſſion, to draw from them 
ſome real facts, ſome accurate truths, which 
hitherto might have eſcaped the moſt Nan 
and attentive eyes. 

Theſe extracts, from the geography of Abd- 
er-raſhid, will be followed by ſome portions of 


Aboul-faraje, and other oriental hiſtorians, from 

whom it cannot be diſputed that we ought ne- 

ceflarily to draw our information, if we wiſh to 

have that true knowledge of the hiſtory of the 
_ Eaſt, which can only be derived from that 
Channel. | 
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FIRST ExTRACT. 


Of Egypt in General. 


THE parts of the earth capable of being in- 
habited, both on the north and ſouth, are di- 
vided into ſeven climates of different magnitudes. 
They extend in length, from the weſt to the 
caſt, from the iſlands called Jeſair-el-Kalidat 
(the Canaries), whence Bathalmious El-Kloudy®* 
(Ptolomy) hath begun to calculate his degrees. 
They comprehend all the region of the earth 


which extends between the two ſeas. Their 


* It is thus that the learned Cafiri, in his Bibliatheca 
Arabico-hiſpana, tom. 1. p. 349, and other orientaliſts, read 
this word, and they tranſlate it by Claudius. But I adopt 


much more willingly the ſentiment of D*Herbelot (Biblioth. 


Orient. p. 193), who reads it, foudy (or floudſy), and tranſ- 
lates it, a native of Pelu/ium. In fact, Ptolomy was a na- 
tive of that town, which is now called 7'h:nch. (See D'An- 
ville's Memoir on Egypt, p. 97.—The change of kloudſy 
into floudſy is ſo much the more eaſy, as there is only the 
difference of a diacritic point, inftead of two, over the ini- 


tial letter, which produces a fe, inſtead of a kaf. Add to 


this that ia Arabic, as in our European languages, the firſt 
name always precedes the appellative. It muſt then have 
been el-kloudſy el-bathalmious, or rather el-kloudious ; for all 


the Latin words terminating in 4s, preſerve that termination 


in Arabic: beſides, the national name is always 28 after 


the proper name.—(L—s.) 


breadth 
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breadth, from north to ſouth, extends from the 


circle of the ſtar S9haz] (Canopus) to that of 5 


Benat-en-Nach*, the Great Bear. 


The Said, or Upper Egypt, and the courſe of 


the Nile, make a part of the firſt and ſecond 
climates : this region extends on the ſouth to 


the country of Noubeh (Nubia). 
Lower Egypt, the towns of Me/7 (Cairo), and 


of Tſkenderich (Alexandria), are contained in the 


third climate; at its extremity, the length of 
the day is thirteen hours and a half and a quarter. 

Me/r (Egypt in general). The extent of 
this famous country is forty miles. Its length 
is from El-Ariſh to Aſouan, and its breadth 
from Eilan to Barkah. The name which 
it bears comes from Meſr, the ſon of Me 


* Literally, ne daughters of the funeral car. This expreſ- 
ſion particularly denotes the three laſt ſtars, which form the 
tail of the Great Bear, although it be often applied to the 
whole conſtellation, which is alſo called Zd-Doubbeh (the 
Bear). | 
+ The manuſcript in the National Library abuse forty. 
nights. The ſame expreſſions are found in the geographical. 
and hiſtorical deſcription of Egypt by Al Matri/y, No. 797 
of the Arabic manuſcripts, p. 11. The Arabian authors 
frequently reckon by nights', and not hy days, journeys. 
This meaſure is the ſame to them, and is equivalent | to ix 
or r ſeven of our common leagues.—(L—s ya 
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raim*, the ſon of Cham. It is looked upon 
as the beſt country in the world; and, as long 
as there are men in it, abundance will reign 
there. It is furrounded with moving ſands, 
which are agitated by the impulſe of the winds. 
It very ſeldom rains there, and the little rain 


which falls, only augments its fertility and its 
riches. At the end of ſummer, the time when 


all waters commonly diminiſh, the Nile ac- 


quires, on the con trary, ſuch an increaſe, that all 


the lands of Egypt are inundated; and, when 
this increaſe riſes to 12 cubits, it is ſolemnly an- 
nounced to the people. 

There 1s in the middle of the "wp a moſque, 


built by the Califf Ame. when he came 
into 


* GER. ch. x. 7. 
+ AL Mamoun aboul abbas, abd-oullah, ehn un 


This prince, the ſon of Califf Harmn-ar-Rafhid, was the ſe- 


venth Califf of the houſe of the Abbacides, He was born in 
the year 170 of the Hegira (786 of the common æra) and 


fucceeded, in the year 198 (813) to lis brother the Califf 


Zl. Amin Mohammed «bn Haroun. 


The memory of Al. Mamoun will always be dear to litera - 


ture and the ſciences, which he loved and pro tected in an 


effectual manner, and favoured their progreſs and advance-. 


ment with. all his power, and at an extaardinary ex- 


It is to him that the Arabians owe the 3 of the 
beſt 
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into Egypt. Behind this moſque, is a canal, 
from the midſt of which riſes a column of white 
marble 24 cubits in height. Every cubit of it 
| 1s 


beſt books in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek and Latin, which 
he cauſed to be tranſlated into Arabic, and extended and 
encouraged the ſtudy of them. To him alſo, the learned 
in Europe owe the preſervation of ſundry works and frag- 
ments of ancient Greek and Latin authors, who, no longer 
exiſting in their original languages, have found a . in 
the Arabic tranſlations. 

Not content with having transfuſed into his own lan- 
guage, the riches of other nations, Al-Mamoun wiſhed alſo 
to invite all the learned men whom he could collect, not on- 
ly among the nations ſubjected to his empire, but alſo among 
the Jews, the Chriſtians, the Greeks and Perſians, and even 
among the Magi, the Guebres and the Indians. Whatever 
was their ſect or their religion, they partook equally of his 


favours. He was happy in their ſociety, and delighted above 


all things, in aſſiſting at their literary diſcuſſions. 

Under his reign, flouriſhed the aſtronomer Habe el- 
Merouzy, the author of three books of aſtronomical tables, 
Ahmed ebn Kotſeir el-Farghany, known to us, under the 
name of Alfragan, Abdoullah ebn Sahel ebn N oubakht, Mo- 
hammed gbn moucy el khouarezmy, Ma-/ha-allah el yehoudy, 
and Yahia ebn-Abyl-manſour, whom he cauſed to make a 
great number of aſtronomical obſervations, at Chamaj/teh, 
near Bagdad, and on mount Ka/foun near Damaſcus. 

Among the learned phyſicians, whom he aſſembled at his 
court, we diſtinguiſh Se ebn ſabour, firnamed el-kouceje, 


Jebrail, who treated of the diſeaſes of the eye, and Fouhan- - 


"a ebn-el- * i#, to whom, was given the name of e/-ter- 
"= F:t-9 | Jeman 
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is marked and divided into 24 inches, and each 
inch is again ſubdivided into 6 lines, or ſmall 
meaſures. This column ſerves to indicate with 
exactneſs, the ſucceſſive augmentations of the 
Nile, the overflowing waters of which cover the 
earth for the ſpace of forty days*. 

The Nile 1s generally regarded as the river 
which has the longeſt courſe. It is ſaid to ex- 
tend one month in the country of the muſſul- 
mans, two months in that of Nonubeſt, (Nubia) 
and four months in the deſerts which contain its 

ſource. It has its origin in the Belad el-Kamar 
(the country of the moon) beyond the equato- 
rial circle; and runs from ſouth to north, in the 
hotteſt regions. Its augmentations and diminu— 
tions take place in regular proportion. This 
river gives birth to a great number of Temſali 
(crocodiles) animals which exiſt no where elſe, 
jeman (the tranſlator) becauſe he tranſlated into Arabic, the 
Greek authors who wrote on medicine. 

Al-Mamoun, atterreigning twenty yearsandeight months, 
died of the fever and ague, near the river Bedenduun, at the 
age of 48, in the year 218 of the Hegira, or $33 of the 
Common ra. 

* In the manuicript lodged in the national library, the 
word rendered in this paragraph canal, is Sehrije, a baſon, 
a fiſh-pond. What is meant, is the Aſet:as, of the iſland 


of aoudhah, conſtructed by order of ea!-Mamonn, in the 
200th year of the Hegira (L-s. ) 


cn 
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except in the river Sind, which waters the coun- 


.try of Hende (India) but thoſe which are pro- 


duced in this laſt river are much leſs than thoſe 

of the Nile. | 
There is alſo in Egypt, a tree which is lumi- 

rous during the night, and appears as if covered 


with flame. The Greeks gave it the name of 


Moukikous., | 
That country likewiſe produces a plant, of 
which cords and cables are made. The natives 
of Egypt give it the name of Dis (a kind of reed). 
The mountains of Safan + produce cottons of 
| | a ſingular 


»The Sind (Findliy in Sanſcrit) alſo forms, like the Nile, 
a Delta at its mouth; and major Rennel, in his Memoir far 
a map of Hindoſtan, p. 285, points out many ſtriking re- 
ſemblances between the province of Sind and Egypt. It is 
alſo obſervable, that crocodiles are not rare in ſeveral parts 


of Africa and Aſia, and particularly in India, where there 


appear to be two ſpecies. (L—s.) 

+ The manuſcript in the national library, makes no men- 
tion of the mountains of Safan, and I even doubt whether 
any mountains in Egypt ever bore that name. Perhaps 
the tranſlator ſaw a diacritic point where there ſhould not 
have been one, and read Jebal el Safan (the mountains of 
Safan)inſtead of Habbal el-/ufun (cables of veſſels) as the 


Arabians uſually ſuppreſs the vowels, theſe two readings of- 
fer no difference, but the diacritic point which I have 


mentioned. The ſenſe which I propoſe, appears to me to 
be juſtified by the following words, They make with theſe 
FrW | „ reedss 
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a ſingular nature. They are kindled, burn, and 
are extinguiſhed, like a flambeau inſomuch, 
that, when a light is wanted, it is ſufficient to 
take them by one end and agitate them for ſome 
time: the motion inflames them, without the 
contact of fire. h 
Egypt alſo boaſts of producing aſſes of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, and in point of ſtrength, ſimilar 
to mules. In ſome of the cantons of it the ſol is 
ſaid to yield melons, of Indian origin®, the taſte 
of which is very agreeable, and their ſize ſome- 
times 10 large, that two of them are fad to be a 
ſufficient load for a camel. 
Among the feathered tribe there met with, we 
diſtinguiſh a bird which preys on fiſhes. Its 
body is black, but its head 1s covered with 


« reeds Dis) cables for veſſels; they alſo kindle bits of i it, 
which burn like a flambeau, and afterwards are extinguiſſi- 
<« ed, &c.” See the manuſcript 1 in the National Library 
P- 60. (L—s.) | 
* Bathik hinay, the melon of India, Angouria. The 
Arahians alſo call this fruit Barh;k rekky and Ftje, and 
the Turks Chamkaouny, the melon of Syria. The generic 
name of the melon in Arabic is Bathik, in Turkiſh Kao, 
and Perfian Korbzeh. On this fruit, conſult Forſkal's Flora 
Agyptiaco-arabica, p. 161, chap. Isxv, cxxii, Hoeſtes's 
Nachrichten von marokkos, p. 309, Abdellatiphi Compendi- 
um memorabilium MA gypti, cap. ii. p. 26, of the Arabic 


edition of Joſeph White, and p. 87 of the German edition 
df M. Panther wW ahl. 0 Lis.) | 


white 


2 
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white feathers : : the name of it is Oukab-+ -en Nil, 
the eagle of the Nile. 

The Nems (the Ichneumon), 1s another animal 
peculiar to Egypt; its ſize is ſmall, and its colour 
red, except the belly, which is white. It is ſaid 
to have a ſingular enmity to the crocodile. It 

avoids the ſight of large ſerpents; but, if it hap- 
pen to be caught by one of thoſe reptiles, it dif- 


fuſes through its mouth an odour fo inſupport- 


ably fetid, that the ſerpent tears itſelf to pieces 
in endeavouring to get rid of it. 

Among the moſt wonderful and remarkable 
things in Egypt, are the two great pyramids (El- 
Heraman), ſituated on the weſtern bank of the 
Nile, near Foſthath.* They are built of great 
{quared ſtones, and their height is three hundred 
and ſeventeen cybits (548 feet, 1 inch, 9 lines). 
Their four ſides, which gradually diminiſh in af- 
cending, are equal to each other, and their breadth 


at the baſef is four hundred and ſixty cubits 


(795 feet 5 inches). 


* Situated in the face of Fofthath (El-heraman el- mo- 
hadſyan lil Foſthath). M. S. in the library, p. 60. 


+ All the writers ancien' and modern, who have deſcribed 


the pyramids, have varied in giving their dimenſions. The 
Height of the great pyramid, according to Abd. er-raſtid, ap- 


proaches nearly to that given by Diogorus Siculus (near fix 
F hundred 
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The conſtruction of theſe ancient aaa.” 
built with all the proportions neceſſary to give 
them ſolidity, is a maſter-picce of art, and neither 
winds, tempeſts, nor carthquakes, have hitherto 


ſhaken them. 
| It is afſerted, that formerly the pyramids were 
1 covered with different ſculptures, and even that 
they bore inſcriptions in ancient characters, called 
mouſnad or hemiary.* This inſcription bore, 


hundred feet), and the baſe which he here gives of one of 

i the faces, is almoſt the ſame with that which we find in 

F Herodotus, (eight hundred feet). Note. The men of ſcience 

who went on the expedition to Egypt, have determined. the 
height of this pyramid. 


' 
fl | * In the ancient Arabic were too principal dialects, which 
| | took their names from the moſt conſiderable tribes wha 
4 | uſed them. 

The one was called Arabiet Hemiar he Arabic of He- 
| miar), and the other Arabiet Koraiſſ (the Arabic of Koraiſh). 
; The following is what we learn from the oriental Writers, 


| reſpecting thoſe two ancient idioms. 
4 The diale& of Kora;h is common to the Koraiſhites, the 
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| deſcendants of Iſhmael, and to the tribes ſettled in the He- 2 
| Jaz, a portion of Arabia, where we find the two celebrated 

| cities of Mecca and Fatſrib (Medina). It was accounted r 

the moſt pure language; and thus it received, by way of n 

eminence, the name of 7he clear and elegant language. This t 

was the dialect ** Mahomet ſpoke and uſed, in all his ſ; 

writings. 3 

Thps language was afterwards inſenſibly altered, by the 1 


mixture 
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That the conſtruction of thoſe monuments at- 
« teſted the power of the Egyptian nation, and 


mixture of foreign words, brought by the numerous cara- 
vans which annually viſit Mecca; and at preſent it is only a 
Jumble of different idioms, Aſiatic and African. 

The diale& of Hemiar claims an origin much more an- 
cient than that of Xoraiſi; and the Arabian authors aſſure 
us that it was uſed in the moſt remote times, even from the 
period when the Arabians began to be incorporated as a 
nation. : 

It was the particular idiom of the tribes known by the 
name of the Hemiarites (the O'wnpirar of Ptolomy), who 
inhabited a portion of Arabia the Happy, and drew their 
origin from Hemiar, the ſon of Abd-efi-Hiems, one of the 
children of Fachab, and the grandſons of Kahthan or Tok- 
tian, who is believed to have been the firſt king of Yemen. 
Theſe tribes were conſidered as the moſt noble and conſi- 
derable in all Yemen. They have given kings to all the 
neighbouring nations, and the dynaſty of the Iſmaelians, who 
reigned in Perſia, was of Hemiarite origin. A long time 
before muſſulmaniſm, the Hemiarites had already conquered 
a part of Africa, where they had eſtabliſhed their coll 


and diffuſed their language. 


The capital of the ancient Hemiarites was M. ariba, known 


at the preſent day, by the name of Mareb. 
According to Aboul-feda, the kings of the Hemiarite race 


reigned over Yemen, for a period of 2020 years, from He- 


miar, who aſcended the throne about the year 1698, before 
the vulgar æra, to Sou Naouas, who loſt his crown andhis life 
ſeventy years before the birth of Mahomet (502 of the com- 
mon xra), in an irruption of the Ethiopians, who ſeized 


upon all his dominions. 
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<« that it was eaſier for men to deſtroy them, than 


0 erect their equals, '* 


The Hemiarite language - was loſt in the conqueſts of 
Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, and no veſtige of it remains ; 
but all hiſtorians agree, that it was very different from the 
Arabic language, properly ſo called; and, on this ſubject, 
they cite the following proverb, common in the mouths of 
the Arabians: Let the Arabian who comes to D/afar 
« (one of the principal towns of the Hemiarites), learn the 
« diale& of Hemuiar.” 

The Hemiarites had not «<< a diale& peculiar to them- 
ſelves, but alſo their own manner of writing, the characters 
of which are alſo unknown to us. That writing bore the 
name of Mouſnad; and ebn Khalikan tells us, © that the 
„letters of it were diſunited, and very diſtant from each 
other.” | 

It was unlawful to communicate the knowledge of it ta 
families of the interior claſs, or to any ſtranger, whom the 
Ipecial permiſſion of the government. 

Nevertheleſs, more than one Arabian author is ſaid to 
have diſcovered, and interpreted Hemiarite inſcriptions. 
Aboul-feda ſays that Shamer ebn Malck, king of Yemen, 
cauſed to be engraved upon one of the gates of Samarkand, 
about the year 900 before the common æra, a Hemiarite 
inſcription, which ſignified, © , That from Sanaa to Samar- 
« kand, was a thouſand paraſangs.” 

It appears that the Hemiarite characters were already for- 
gotten in the time of Mahomet, and that their place was 
ſupplied by another manner of writing, which had become 
common among the difterent tribes of Arabia. 25 

This manner of writing was called houſy, from the 
name of the town of Koufa, in Meſopotamia, where it was 

invented, 
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Tradition informs us that thoſe pyramids con- 
tain ſepulchres, and that in the year 225 of He- 
gira of the prophet, to whom be ſalvation and 
benediction (839 of the common æra), there was 


invented, and from whence it was brought to Mecca and 
Medina, by Maar Ebn-Jorar El-Anbary. 

In the eaſt, are many monuments, on which we read 
cufick inſcriptions. I have obſerved them particularly on 
the ſoffits (/ofites) + of the entrances of the great moſque at 
Alexandria, and in ſeveral parts of the citadel of Cairo. 

In ſhort, the cufick characters themſelves gave place to 
the Arabian writing now in uſe, which was invented by the 
Viſir Ebn-1okla, and which has been tranſmitted to our 
days, without any ſenſible change. | 


„ The following is the text and the tranſlation of this in- 
ſcription, as it ſtands in our manuſcript, p. 60 :—* Anny 
% genitou houma feinen yeda-ay koueh fy mulk-hi fely ha de- 
„ mou-houma fren el hadem eicer min el-bena oue kad hegour- 
«© naa beldeibaje fe men iſtetha a fe-liekſou houma bel- 
«© haſr.” “ I built both of them: let him who wiſhes to 
« ſhow his power deſtroy them. It is neverheleſs eaſier to 
«« deſtroy than to build. We covered them with a precious 
„ robe: let any who can, cover them only with mats.” 
Almakrily, under the article Pyramids, cites four rcadings 
of this inſcription, the ſubſtance of which is always the 
ſame. (L—s.) 


+ Soffita, Saffita, or Soffit, ſignifies, in ord inary buildings, the board over 
the top of a window; in great edifices, the ceiling of an appartment, - 
formed by croſs beams, or flying cornices, and hav ng the ſquare pannels 


of its cumpariments enriched with ſculpture, &c, See Neve's Builder's 
Dictionary. Tranſlator: | 


found 
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found m them a book, written in unknown cha- 
racers, of which, however, an old man of the 
Chriſtian monaſtery of Kalmoun pes a 
tranſlation. | 
That book made mention of celeſtial obſerva- 
tions, made for the conſtruction of the pyramids, 
and obſervations ſtill more ancient, according to 
which, by comparing the different relations of the 
heavens to the earth, a prediction had been diſ- 
covered, importing, that the carth would one 
day be entirely overwhelmed and deſtroyed......* 
In conſequence of this prediction, a king of 
« Egypt, named Sourid, the ſon of Salhouk, re- 
e ſolved to have a tomb erected for himſelf, and 
* two others for the reſt of his family. He choſe 
« for his own tomb, the pyramid ſituated the 
« molt caſterly. That which ſtands towards the 
« weſt, was deſigned to contain the tomb of his 
« brother, and his nephews were to have their 
« ſepulchre in the third...... 85 


* Our manuſcript gives a very different ſenſe. The fol- 
lowing is a tranſlation of it : it is always the text of the 
ancient Egyptian book. © We have inſcribed upon the 
« walls (of the great pyramid) the calamity which is to 
« deſcend from heaven on the four points of the world, and 
« that when the heart of Leo ſhall paſs into the firſt 
minute of the head of Cancer; and ſuch will be the ſi- 
tuation of the planets in the heavens, the ſun and the moon 


being in the firſt minute of Aries, &c.” | 3 
= Celeſtial 
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« Celeſtial obſervations had been made at 
« the firſt minute of the ſun's entry into the 
heart of Leo, approaching to the head of Can- 
cer, all the other ſtars entering into that ſign; 
the ſun and the moon in the firſt minute of 
Aries; Refan * (Saturn) in the twenty-eighth 
degree, one minute of the ſame ſign; Melokle 
0 (Mars) in the twenty-ninth degree, three mi- 
nutes of Piſces ; Venus at the twenty-eighth de= 
e gree; Mercury at the twenth-ſeventh degree of 
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Our manufcript makes no mention of an inundation. #1 


In it we read that the aſtronomers having predicted, that 
%a calamity (afer)) proceeding from heaven and earth, 
* ſhould deſtroy the plants and animals of the earth, they _ 1 
„ adviſed Sourid Ben Salouk to have a tomb huilt for him | 
and his family. For this reaſon, the eaſtern pyramid was 
« conſtructed for him, the weſtern for his brother, and for 
„his nephew that which had a covering, &c.” (L—s.) 4 
* Refan (Papas), Melockh (May), and Pikheus (He): fig 
are the names which the ancient Egyptians gave to the Wi 
planets, Saturn, - Mars and Jupiter, The Arabians called 
them by the names of Zohel, Merrikh and Mouchtery. 9 
t I have interpolated the paſſage in Italicks, from the | 
M.S. in the National Library. I may add, that theſe aſtro- | 
nomical obſeryations are more extenſive and detailed, in | 
the work of Al-Makriſy. T hey are to be found at large | 
in my Memoir on the Pyramids, (L—s.) 
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56 Sourid, after his death, was interred, ac- 
« cording to his orders, in the eaſtern pyramid, 
* his brother in the weſtern pyramid, and Kou- 
© ros* his nephew, in the third pyramid.” 

The entrance into thoſe pyramids was by a 
e ſubterraneous edifice , the length of which 
% was one hundred and fifty cubits (259 feet, 4 
5e inches, 6 lines). The portico of the eaſtern py- 
* ramid was ſituated towards the eaſt, and that of 
e the weſtern towards the weſt : the entrance of 
« the third, which was called Mouzer , was 
« directed towards the north. Thoſe monuments 
« were believed to contain immenſe riches......* 

This fragment was tranflated from the Copric, 
or ancient Egyptian language into Arabic. And 
ſince the aſtronomical epochs; recorded in this 
book, have been examined and compared, it has 
been found, that from the foundation of the py- 


* Koroures, according to our manuſcript. L—s.) 
+ Ezeje, an arched ſubterraneous gallery. (L—s.) 


|| Mouzer does not appear to me a particular denomina- 
tion. But I believe that it ſhould be pronounced Mouex zer 


| (the two words are written alike), and tranſlated, the pyra- 


mid covered with a garment. This pyramid, which our 
author ſays is the leaſt, is probably overlaid with marble. 
See the inſcription which I have above inſerted, page 400. 
(Ls ) 

ramid; 
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ramids, there have elapſed 4331 years. It was 
then enquired, What number of years hade lapſed 
from the Thoufan (the deluge), and this period 
was found to be 3941 years. Thus this book 
informs us, that the pyramids were conſtructed 
390 years before the deluge; but the truth of 
this is only known to God and his prophet. 

One of the wonderful things in Egypt is the 
ſtatue named Aboyl-houla“ (the ſphinx). This 
monument, which repreſents the image of a 
human head, is ſituated near the pyramids, where 
it appears half out of the ground. It ſerves as a 
taliſman againſt the ſands, to hinder them from 
penetrating into the country of Jizeh. 

There is alſo in Egypt a remarkable fountain, 
bearing the name of Nathoul. Its ſource is in a 
deep cavern, from the roof of Which it falls in 
drops like rain, and carrics along with it a ſlime, 
which adhering to its ſides, is there inſpiſſated. 
and produces rats, mice, and other impure ani- 
mals. | 

Mount Mokatham extends 4 Egypt, from 


Soueys (Suez), and runs parallel to the courſe of 


* Abou-cl-houl (the Father of Terror) on account of the 
monſtrous figure of that coloſſus. It was anciently called 
Belhit, according to Al-Makriſy, who gives no rang 
of this name. {L—s.) 
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the Nile as far as the country of the Ethiopians, 

It produces neither plants nor trees, nor potable 

water, except from a little fountain, rather bit- 

ter and brackiſh, at a chriſtian monaſtery. 

It has been pretended, that this mountain for- 
merly contained a mine of emeralds. At preſent 
are found there, a great number of mummies, or 
dead bodies dried and preſerved in the ſand, like 

theſe which are taken out of the wells of Saka- 


rah f, in the plain of the pyramids. 


* Our manuſcript adds, © That it commands the moun- 
« tain Karafah, (near to Cairo, and famous for its obſer- 
« yatory) and that moſques and chapels have been built on 
« its ſummit.” (L—s,) 

+ Read Sakharah, that is to ſay, the rock. In fact, the 
bottom of this plain is a rock covered with ſome feet of 
ſand. See the Deſcription of the Plains of Heliopolis and 
Memphis, by Fourmont, p. 220. This laſt member of the 
phraſe is not in our manuſcript. I conjecture, that it has 
been added by citizen Marcel, to give greater * to 


his tranſlation. (L—s.) 
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DISCOURSE 
Of CITIZEN PENON, 


To be read at the Inſtitute of Cairo, on his Return 
from Upper Egypt. 


Citizen Preſident, 


OU have told me, that the Inſtitute expect- 

ed me to give an account of my journey 
into Upper Egypt, by reading to them, at their 
different meetings, the journal which I ſhould. 
have joined to the drawings which I have brought 
with me. The earneſt deſire I feel to fulfil the re- 
queſt of the Inſtitute, will induce me to haſten 
the arrangement of the notes which I took, with 
no other pretenſion than that of not neglecting 
any object that was daily preſented to my curio- 
| ſity, thinking that every thing was curious in a 
country altogether new to Europe : and that, at 
my return, every one would be aſking me for 
ſome account of the object of his perſonal curio- 
ſity. 1 had in view objects of every kind; and if 
I am afraid, in this place, of tiring thoſe to whom 


I ſhew the number of my productions, becauſe 1 


exhibit to them things which they have daily 
"Ga © under 
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under their eyes; when arrived in France, I ſhalt 
perhaps, reproach myſelf for not having multi- 
plied them ſtill more, or rather I ſhall regret, that 
circumſtances allowed me neither ſufficient time 
nor opportunity. If my zeal has put into action 
all my reſources, they have been ſeconded and 
ſupported with all the aſſiſtance which I could 
expect from the Commander in Chief, whoſe 
vaſt conceptions do not make him forget details. 
Knowing that the object of my journey was to 
viſit the monuments of Upper Egypt, he ſent me 
with the diviſion appointed to make the conqueſt 
of it. In General Deſaix, I found a man learned, 
curious, and friendly to the arts. I received 
from him all the civilities which circumſtances 
would permit. With General Behard I expe- 
rienced equality, friendſhip, and unaltered atten- 
tion ; good nature on the part of the officers ; 
and a cordial wiſh to oblige, in all the ſoldiers of 
the twenty-firſt demi-brigade. In ſhort, I fo 
identified myſelf with the battalion which it 
| formed, and which was hecome my ordinary 
\ ö abode, that I forgot I was on a warlike expedi- 
| tion, or that war was foreign to my occupations. 
1 Having to purſue an enemy always on horſe- 
= | back, the moyements of the diviſion were nu- 
FE 8 merous 
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(LOUIS-CHARLES-ANTOINE). 
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CHRONOLOGIE. 

1768. Naissance de Desaix. Il est place par 
M. de Chabrol a Vecole militaire d'Effiat. 
1783. Sous-lieutenant au regiment de Bretagne. 
1791-96. Commiss. des guerres; aide-de-camp 
du general Victor de Broglie; general , etc. 
1796. Commande sous Moreau; se distingue 
dans la retraite; sa belle defense de Kchl. 
1797. Passage du Rhin; trait de generosite. 

Voyage de Desaix en Italie ou commande 
Bonaparte. Ordre du jour de ce dernier. 
1798-1800. Campagne d'Egypte. 
1798. B. de Sediman. 1799. B. de Samanhoud. 
1800, Depart de Desaix pour la France (3-mars). 
1800, Mort de Desaix a Marengo (14 juin). 


PORTRAIT DE DESAIX. 

La taille de Desaix était grande et bien prise; 
ses traits etaient reguliers; ses yeux respiraient 
la melancolie, et il y avait je ne sais quoi de 
touchant dans la paleur de son visage. Son re- 


gard s'enflammait a un souvenir, a la vue d'un 


chef-d'ceuvre ou des beautes de la nature. Iln'a 
aimé qu'une seule fois. Son desinteressement 
égalait son courage: après avoir traverse en con- 
querant les plus riches pays de l'Allemagne, il 
se trouva sans argent; a Neuf-Brisach, il pria 
un de ses amis de lui preter dix louis pour re- 
venir en France. Apres avoir signué plusieurs 
traites avec les princes de l' empire, il zefusa les 
presens que l'usage semblait lui prescrire de 
recevoir: Ce qui est permis aux autres, disait 
« Desaix, nel'est pas a un general „. Sa pauvrete 
lui attirait les louanges du soldat. La caisse d'un 
prince de Vempire tomba au pouvoir des Fran- 
cais. Desa'x, en Venvoyant au payeur de Far- 
mee , animait du geste et de la voix les soldats 
qui l'élevaient avec effort sur la voiture: « No- 
tre general, dirent-ils, en la laissant retomber, 
« c'est parce qu'elle sort de vos mains qu'elle est 
« si lourde ». Voyant un jour un soldat maltrai- 
ter un vieillard, i] courut precipitamment a lui 
en s' criant: « Que fais-tu, malheureux ? tu n'as 
« done pas de pere:» 
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merous and unforeſeen. Forced to pats rapidly 
the moſt intereſting monuments, and to ſtop 
where there was nothing worthy of obſervation ; 
if, in my nullity, I ſometimes felt the fatigue of 
unprofitable marches, I alſo experienced that it 
is frequently advantageous to take a firſt glance 
of great objects, before detailing them; that 


dazzled by their number, they may not claſs 


themſelves in the mind by mere reflection; that, 
if we muſt carefully preſerve the firſt impreſſions, 


it is only in the abſence of the objects which firſt 
LAVC them birth, that we can analyze them, 


judge of them, adopt them. I have alſo thought, 


that a travelling artiſt, when entering on a jour- 


ney, ought to leave behind him all partiality to 


his profeſſion ; that it 1s not that which would 
make a fine drawing, which ought to occupy 
him, but that curioſity ſhould inſpire the aſpect 
of the place which he has to delineate. I have 


already received my recompenſe for abandoning 


this partiality, in the complaiſant curioſity which 
you, Citizen, have manifeſted to obſerve with 
avidity, even the leaſt among the immenſe num- 
ber of deſigns which I have brought hither, de- 
ſigns which I moſt commonly ſketched upon my 
knee, in a ſtan ding poſture, and even'on horſe- 
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back; having never been able to finith a ſingle 


one to my mind, nor once, for a whole year, to 


procure a table ſufficiently plain to allow me 


the uſe of a ruler. | 
It was, therefore, with a view to anſwer your 
queſtions, that I ſketched this multitude of de- 


ſigns, frequently on too ſmall a ſcale, becauſe our 


marches were too precipitate to attempt the de- 
tails of objects, of which it was my with to pre- 


ſent you, both with a juſt and general view. In this 


manner, I took in a maſs the pyramids of Sak- 
hourah, the fituation of which I traverſed at full 
gallop, in my way to Benecouef, in the mud 
houſes of which I remained for a month. This 
time Iemployed in comparing the characters, and 


in deſigning the figures and the dreſs, of the dif- 


ferent nations who now inhabit Egypt; their 
manufactures, and the relative ſituations of their 
villages. 

At laſt I ſaw the portico of Hermopolis ; and 
the great maſſes of its ruins, gave me the firſt 
image of the coloflal Egyptian architecture. 
Every rock which compoſed this edifice ap- 
peared, in my eye, as if inſcribed POSTERITY, 
ETERNITY. 

Soon after Denderah ( * is), taught me, 

that 


. 
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that it is not in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders alone, that we mult ſeek the beauties of 
architecture; and that beauty exiſts wherever 
harmony of parts is found. The morning brought 
me to its edifices, and the evening tore me from 
them, rather agitated than ſatisfied. I ſaw a hun- 
dred things, while a thouſand eſcaped me. I 
was, for the firſt time, introduced to the archives 
of the arts and ſciences. I had a preſentiment 
that I ſhould ſee nothing more beautiful in 
Egypt; and twenty journeys, which I have made 
to Denderah, have only confirmed me in this 
opinion. The arts and ſciences, united by good 
taſte, have decorated the temple of Iſis. Aſtro- 
nomy, morality, and metaphyſics, have here 
bodily forms, which decorate the ceilings, the 
frizes, and the pedeſtals, with as much taſte and 
grace, as our poor, inſignificant Arabeſc, imita- 
tions g1ve to our cloſets. 
We continually advanced. I will confeſs that 
a thouſand times I dreaded that Mourad, tired of 
fleeing. before us, would ſurrender himſelf, or ha- 
zard a deciſive battle. I thought that that of 
Samhout would give him the finiſhing blow; 
but inſtead of fighting us, he thought that the 
deſert would be more fatal to us than his arms ; 
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and an opportunity of deſtroying him ſtill eluded 
Deſaix, while I entertained the hope of purſuing 
him beyond the tropic. 

We approached Tiche—Thbebes, the very 
name of which excites the recolleRion of great 
ideas. As if it had been poſſible that 1t could 
eſcape me, I delineated it at as great a diſtance 
as I could perceive it; and as I made this deſign, 

I indulged the hope, that you would one day par- 
ticipate the ſentiment by which I was animated. 
We were obliged to traverſe it rapidly, and 
ſcarcely had I viewed it a moment, when I was 
forced to quit it. 

There was a coloſſus which could only be mea- 
ſured by the eye, and by the aſtoniſhment which 
it occaſioned. On the right were embowelled 
and ſculptured mountains; on the left, temples, 
which, at more than a league's diſtance, appeared 
like other rocks; and palaces, like other temples, 
from which JI was ſnatched. I turned round 
mechanically to ſeek for the hundred. gates, a 
poetic expreſſion, by which Homer intended to 
paint, in a ſingle word, this ſuperb city, loading 
the earth with the weight of its porticoes, and 
ſo large, that Egypt could ſcarcely contain its 
extent, Seven jouru*ys have not ſatisfied the 
« cunolity 
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curioſity excited by the firſt; and it was not be- 
fore the fourth, that I reached the other bank of 
the river. 
Farther on, Hermontis would have appeared 
ſuperb, if I had not found it almoſt at the gates 
of Thebes. 7 | 
The temple. of Fj, the ancient Latopolrs, ap- 


peared to me the perfection of Egyptian art, one 


of the fineſt productions of antiquity. That of 
Edfou, or Apollingpolis magna, is one of the largeſt, 
beſt preſerved, and beſt ſituated of all the Egyp- 
tian monuments. In its preſent ſtate, 1t appeared 
like a fortreſs commanding the town. 

There the deſtiny of my journey was decided, 
and we proceeded irrevocably on our way to Syene 
(Ecouan). In traverſing thoſe deſerts, I, for the 
firſt time, became ſenſible of the weight of years, 
which I had not reckoned, when I engaged in 
this expedition : my courage, rather than my 
ſtrength carried me through. There I quitted 
the army, to remain with the demi-brigade 
which was poſted to confine Mourad to the de- 
ſert. Proud of finding my country poſſeſs the 

ſame boundary with the Roman empire, I occu- 
pied with glory the ſame quarters, with the three 
cohorts which had formerly defended it. During 
. the 
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the two and twenty days that Iremained in this 
celebrated ſtation, I took poſſeſſion of all the en- 
virons. I puſhed my conqueſts even into Nubia, 
beyond Phile, a delightful iſland, the curioſities 
of which mult {till be ſnatched from the ſavage 
inhabitants. Six days march, and five days of 
ſiege, at laſt opened to me its temples. Feeling 
all the importance of deſcribing to you the place 
which I now inhabited, all the curioſities which 
it contained, and which it would yield to you, 
I delineated even the rocks and quarries of gra- 
nite, from whence procceded thoſe coloſſal 
figures, thoſe obeliſks ſtill more coloſſal, thoſe 
rocks covered with hieroglyphics. It was my 
wiſh to give you the forms, and the very patterns 
of every thing intereſting, which I ſaw. Not 
being able to give a chart of the country, I made 
a bird's eye ſketch of the entry of the Nile into 
Egypt, and took views of that river rolling its wa- 
ters, among pointed rocks of granite, which ſeem 
to have marked the limits of the e burning Ethi- 
opia, and of a country more happy, and more 
temperate. | Leaving for ever thoſe rugged 
countries, T returned towards the verdant Ele- 
phantina, the garden of the tropic. I ſearched, 
I meaſured all the monuments preſerved in it, 
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and I quitted with regret that peaceful retreat, 
where agreeable occupations had reſtored me to 
health and ſtrength. 

On the right bank of the Nile, I found Ombos, 
the town of the crveadile, and that of Juno Lu- 
cina, Coptos, near to which I was under the ne- 
ceſſity of defending the riches which I was 
bringing away, from the atrocious fanaticiſm of 
the Mekyns. 

When fixed at Kod I went with thoſe who 
croſſed the deſert to Ko/jeir, in order to put a ſtop 
to new emigrations from Arabia. I ſaw what 
may be called a breach of the chain of Moka- 
| tham, the ſterile borders of the red ſea. I be- 
came acquainted with, and reſpected that patient 
animal, which nature ſeems to have placed in 


this region, as a reparation for her error in mak- 
ing a deſert. I then returned to Kene, from 
whence I ſucceſſively reviſited Edfou, Eſne, Her- 
montis, Thebes, Dendera; and Edfou and Thebes 
again. In ſhort, I accompanied every party 
which was detached, in every direction: and, 
if the love of antiquity often made me a ſoldier, 
the reſpect of the ſoldiers for my reſearches, often 
made them antiquaries, In theſe laſt excurſions, 

I vidited 
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1 Altec the tombs of ths” kings; and in thoſe 

myſterious depoſitories, I acquired an idea of the 
art of painting among the Egyptians, of their 
arms, their furniture, their utenſils, their inſtru- 
ments of muſic, their ceremonies, and their tri- 
umphs. In theſe laſt journeys too, I came to be 
convinced, that hieroglyphics engraved upon walls 
were not the only books of that learned people. 
After having found in baſo-relievo, perſons in the 
act of writing, I additionally diſcovered that roll 
of papirus, that extraordinary manuſcript, which 
hath already been made the object of your cu- 
riofity : frail rival of the pyramids, Precious 
pledge of a preſervative climate, monument re- 
ſpected by time, and which forty centuries place 
in the rank of the moſt ancient of books! 

In theſe laſt excurſions, I endeavoured by my 
reſearches, to complete the voluminous collec- 
tion of hieroglyphic drawings. It was in think- 


ing of you, Citizen, and all the learned in Eu- 


rope, that I found courage to copy, with ſcrupu- 
lous exactneſs, the minute details of dry figures 
of which I did not underſtand the ſenſe, and 
could not avail myſelf of the affiſtance of your 


learning. 
At 
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At my return, Citizen, loaded with my 5 la- 
bours, the weight of Which was daily increaſing, 
forgot the fatigue of them, when I reflected 
that they were performed under your eye, helped 
forward by your advice, and that I might one 
day render them uſeful to my country, and not 

unworthy of being laid before you. 


FINIS. 
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II. Fs new and valuable School Books, and the only cheap and 
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SECOND EDITION, reviſed and corrected, Price 4s. 6d. bound, with 
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A SELECTION of EIGHT of THE BEST PLAYS of 


AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE; 
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